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BRAND 


NON-FILLING 
-TYPEWRITER  - 
"  RIBBONS 


cheap  and   unsatisfactory   kinds   of 

TYPEWRITER    RIBBONS 
Tmr and  CARBON   PAPERS, 

"WEBSTER'S  STAR" 


The  Good  Old,   Reliable 
Brand, 


nv 


Thereby  saving  your  Time, 
Money  and  Temper. 


FOR    SALE    BY  ALL    DEALERS. 

Australasian  Representatives  :    AVERS,  HENRY  J.    CO.,  Melbourne.  Syd- 
ney, Brisbane,  Perth,  Auckland  (N.Z.),  who  supply  Wholesale  Dealers  only 


Why   not   look 
young?   There's 
genuine    pleas- 
in  holdiug 
back    Father 
ime    fif- 
teen   or 
twenty 
years.  You 
can   do    it 
easily    with 
Ayer's     Hair 
Vigor,     for    it 
gives  all  that  deep 
and  rich  look  to  tbo 
M      hair  which  belongs 
/     to  young  lifo. 

Ayer's 
HairVigor 

You  know  tho  story — how  good 
Queen  Bess,  pointing  to  tho  beautiful 
hair  of  a  peasant  girl,  said,  "  There's  a 
real  royal  crown.  I  would  trado  my 
golden  ouc  for  it."  Tliat  was  long  ago. 
Now  you  can  have  a  "real  royal  crown" 
of  your  own,  simply  by  using  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor.  It  makes  tho  Lair  grow 
thick  and  long  and  stops  it  falling* 
out. 

When  your  hair  is  rich  and  heavy, 
rnd  when  tho  closest  inspection  fails 
to  detect  a  single  gray  hair,  you  will 
cortaiuly  look  a  great  deal  younger, 
and  you  will  bo  much  better  satisfied 
with  yourself,  too.     Isn't  that  so? 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aycr  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  'J.  S.  A. 


Learn  Shorthand 
at   Home 

by  correspondence  l'O  "Weekly  Lessons 
•will   make   you   pfeilect'. 

OBTAIN     HIGHER     SALARY. 

Shorthand  is  nowadays  indispensable  to  every- 
body Utilise  spare  time  Very  moderate  fee. 
We  procure  positions      Write  for  free  booklet. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

215   Temple   Chambers,    Temple   Avenue,    London,   E.C. 

POKTABLE      COMFORT 

THE     ORIENT     POCKET    STOVE 

JAPANESE     HOT-BOX    OR    BODY-WARMER. 

A   Perfect   Luxury   for   the   Cold   Weather. 

_^- ;  =   _  Invaluable  at  all 

limes  for   Inva- 
g  I         lids,   Travellers, 
and   others. 

5»   NO  TROUBI  K. 

f.    NO    DANGER. 

The  Most  Eflec- 
t  ve  Way  of  A  p. 
!j|  plying  a  Natural 
£  Remedy, 

~  THE  Ingenuity 
j-  •*■  of  the  Japan- 
ese hat  nerer  beta 
more  clearly  dam- 
onapated  than  bj 
the  invention  ol 
"--      -_.-_  , :  -.    .  .-■-'"  the  Hot-Box.    The) 

poorest  'ricksha* 
tnan  In  Japan  Carrie,  a  Hot-Boi  mid  the  wealthiest  nohteman  wonl.l  n<-»er  be 
without  one.  In  sickness  and  In  health  the  Bodv  W.vmer  is  equally  .ppre- 
ciufl.  One  of  theie  handy  little  contrivances  carried  in  a  coat  pocket  or 
In  a  lady  •  ml  urf<  che  bearer  from  feeling  the  cold  of  winter.  When  travel- 
ling h.  each,  train  or  steame'r,  a  Hot- I'm  Marvel  between  th»  feet  wi  I  keep 
yon  at  warm  and  coir  as  If  you  were  beiide  a  bright  coal  fire.  clerks  and 
othere  engaged  in  .edentary  »ioc»t:nni  where  there  is  no  heating  aiplianoe 
hipi  i»  va'its  th.  llnt-1'.oi  an  an  efflcent  iub  ti'uts  for  a  stove  *r  grate. 
For  ih  almnii  Initant  relief  of  Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Bronchitis,  Inftneaaa, 
(olm  and.  in  fa' I.  of  any  ailment  nr  rain  in  which  the  application  of  heat  le 
ben.lcial.  th»  lint- Box  i>  far  preferable  to  any  of  the  uiual  methods,  inch  u 
hot-water  bottle,  hot  Men f etut,  Ac.  All  theie  toon  Inse  their  warmth  an  I 
har-  to  be  repla-ed  ;  the  ll.it  Rot, on  the  contrary  maintain!  a  regular  rtegtee 
of  he*  for  aevral  hours  11  hat  the  e«perial  advantage  of  being  Instantly 
available:  wi'hin  one  minute  it  la  ready,  with  no  further  trouble  than 
merely  striking  a  match  and  setting  l'sht  to  the  fuel.  It  will  make  a  co  .1 
bed  wirm  and  cosy  in  a  few  mtnutee.  These  are  ent  a  few  of  the  many  uses  «  i 
a  vantages  of  the  Hot  Hoi.  The  price  is  pnly  4l  6d.,  including  a  supply  •  I 
fuels  and  carriatre  paid  to  any  addtela,  carefully  peeked  In  a  box  with  fi 
directitna.  Additional  fuels  can  be  had  at  any  lime  at  sixpence  per  pack  . 
fennuajh  for  about  forty  hours'  warmth),  which  makes  it  >iv  far  the  cheapest 
beating  apparatue  erer  devised.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  tioutle 
with  tbe  llot-Iio<  and  no  danger;  it  emits  no  smoke  or  smell,  and  it  cannot 
under  |ny  eircumslantes  set  Are  to  anything  else.  Send  postal  Bote  of  any 
Sta'e  fer  Is.  6d..  and  enclose  this  advertisement  with  yoar  order. 


The 


Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359  and  361  Collins  Street,  Mclliourne. 
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The    Review    of    Reviews. 


Minnnupo  is  Journal.] 

THE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER  THAN  THE  SWORD. 

RUSSIA  :  Old  Man,  I  have  the  other  eye  black  now.  The 
only  hope  I  have  now  is  in  your  fighting  my  battles 
for  me. 

St.  Petersburg  Correspondent  :  I  think  I  have  proven 
myself  equal  to  the  task. 
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"CYCLONE" 
Woven  Wire  Gates 

LIGHT,   STRONG,   and    RABBIT  PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL,  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS ;  with  GALVANISED  STEEL  WIRE 
woven  on  to  the  frames. 

Can't  Sag  or  Pull  the   Posts  over. 
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Weight  of  a  9- foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.  Hinges, 
Catches,  and  Stops  complete.  Can  be  hung 
in  a  few  minutes. 


8end  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates  and  Droppers. 


"CYCLONE"  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

128  Franklin  Street,  Melbourne. 


A  Pretty  and  Novel  Present. 

Handsome  Cold  Name  Brooch. 

Any  name  of  six  letters  or  under.  Made  of  solid 
15-carat  Gold  filled  Wire  (square,  twisted),  extra  heavy, 
handsomely  chased  10/-.  With  Chain  and  15  carat  solid 
Gold  Heart  or  Lucky  Bell,  with  date  or  motto  engraved 
free    1  %lf\ 

The  same  design,  made  of  o-carat  Gold  filled  Wire 
(round  plain)  t'xtra  heavy,  with  o-carat  solid  Gold 
Heart  or  Lucky  Kill  8  6;  medium  weight,  with  Heart  or 
Lucky  Bell,  5..  All  post  free  to  any  address  in  Australia, 
Tasmania  o'r  New  Zealand. 


INITIAL  PIN. 

Solid  14- 
carat  Gold- 
filled,  Extra 
HeavyTwist- 
ed  Wire,  2/- 
8olid9carat 
Gold  filled, 
1/-.  Postage 
on  Pins,  id. 
extra. 


STAR   NOVELTY  COMPANY  (Dept.A) 
229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.     (Box  466,  G.P.O.) 


A  Beautiful  and  Effective  Novelty— 

the  electric  light  scarf  pin. 

Press  the  button— it  lights  1  to  the  mystification  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  Each  complete  with  lamp  and  dry  -battery,  long 
silk  cords  and  pushbutton,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Prices, 
plain  lamp  pin,  complete,  12/6;  Real  silver  (gilded)  rose,  17/6; 
real  silver,  slightly  oxydised,  pretty  design,  17/6;  imitation 
diamond  star,  set  .vith  brilliants,  21/-  Celluloid  Buttonhole 
Flowers,  a  pretty  illumination,  12/6  All  carriage  paid  by  mail 
to  any  address  in  Australia, Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand.  Extra 
cells  1/6,  posted  1/9.  Address  orders  (and  make  postal  notes 
or  money  orders  payable  to)  STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY 
(Dept,  A.),  229-231  Coimt     St.,  Melbourne.    Box  466,  G.P.O. 

RUBBER     TYPE 

"OFFICE    PRINTING    OU1PWS." 

No.  0  has  83  letters,  2  sets  numbers, 
spaces,  all  punctuation  marks,  tube  of 
ink,  pad,  tweezers,  and  typeholder; 
complete,  in  neat  box.  Price  only  1/3, 
post  free  to  any  address. 

No.  2  has  5  Capital  and  S  Small  let- 
ters of  principal  letters,  required  sets 
of  other  letters,  also  numbers,  punctu- 
ation marks,  and  spaces,  in  division 
box.  Each  outfit  comprises  complete 
alphabets  (capitals  and  small),  &c,  as  above,  solid  rubber  tipe,  by  the 
best  maker  in  the  world;  one  patent  Excelsior  self-inking  stamp  pad,  one 
typeholder,  holding  three  lines  of  type  for  stamping,  one  pair  of  tweezers, 
for  placing  type  in  holder,  complete,  in  neat  box,  only  4/6.  post  free. 

No.  3.— Same  style  as  above,  but  larger  size  of  type,  larger  pad  and 
holder  for  four  lines  of  type.      Price  only  5/6,  post  free 

These  outfits  are  far  cheaper  than  a  set  rubber  stamp,  which  can  onlv 
print  the  one  thing.  You  can  use  the  outfits  for  all  purposes,  such  as 
programmes,  visiting  cards,  address  on  billheads,  window  p*ice  tickets, 
and  for  stamping  linen,  &c.  As  a  "  spelling  object  lesson  "  for  children 
they  are  unique.  Address  Orders— STAR  NOVELTV  COMPANY  (Dept. 
A),  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melbourne.     Box  466,  G.P.O. 

Don't  Suffer  from  Catarrh 

when  vou  can  have  a  Ramey  Medicator  and  complete  treatment 
for  four  months  sent  you  for  only  10/-  (any  ad'lress  n  Australia, 
Tasmania  or  New  Zealand).  We  have  sold  thousands  on  recom- 
mendation of  users.  Useful  in  all  Catarrh  il  troubles,  Hay 
Fever,  Bronchitis,  Headache  and  Neuralgia  Address  vour 
order  (with  money  order,  or  half  sovereign  in  registered  letter) 

NOVELTY    COMPANY 

dkpt.  a), 
229-231    Collins   St.,  Melbourne. 


STAR 


Box  466,  G.P.O, 


For  mutual  advantaKe,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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FITS  *  EPILEPSY 

TRENCH'S     REMEDY 

HEAD     DEPOT:     DUBLIN. 


Immediate    Relief 


Permanent    Cure 


Practically  every  case  that  has  come  to  us  has  been  pro- 
nounced incurable,  after  prolonged  treatment,  by  leading 
doctors  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand. 
Yet  in  most  of  these  cases  Trench's  Remedy  has 
had  an  immediately  beneficial  effect.  Very  often 
there  has  not  been  an  attack  after  the  sufferer  had  taken  the 
first  dose  of  the  medicine,  though  previously  the  fits  had 
occurred  as  frequently  as  from  ten  to  twenty  times  a  day. 
We  can  verify  these  statements  by  personal  references  to 
cured  patients.  If  you  have  tried  every  other  system 
of  treatment  without  success  and  feel  altogether  hopeless 
of  cure,  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  closely  investigate  a 
few  of  the  cases  similar  to  your  own  to  which 
we    can    refer    you.      You    will    then    be    satisfied    that 

Trench's  Remedy  can  cure  such  cases 
as  yours.  "We  do  not  meet  -with  one  failure 
in  twenty  cases.  Send  for  Valuable  Booklet,  we 
will  post  it  free  of  charge. 

The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Co. 

359  and  3f~i  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 


'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithful, 
and  Past 
Workers. 


One 

Filling 
Lasts 
Days 


Prices  : 
10/6, 

12/6,  16/6, 

21/-,  25/- 

and 

upwards, 

SOLD  BY 
ALL  STATIONERS. 

In.-i.--t  on  Mavinjr  the 

'SWAN.- 

Cataloxves  Post  Free 

MABIE,   TODD   &   BARD 
93  Cheapside,  E.C., 
LONDON,  Eng. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 

BEAUTIFIED. 


The  only  article  which 
really  affords  nourishment 
to  the  hair,  prevents  bald- 
ness, greyness,  preserves 
and  strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  is — 

ROWLANDS- 


MACASSAR     OIL. 

Without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it  feeds  the 
hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness,  and  produces  a 
strong  and  healthy  growth;  It  is  the  best  tonic  and 
dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  and  should  always  be  used  for 
children.  Also  sold  in  golden  color  for  fair  and  golden- 
haired  ladies  and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair 
has  become  grey. 

ROWLANDS'  0D0NT0 

la  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  impurities  from  the 
teeth.  Imparts  to  them  a  brilliant  polish,  prevents  and 
arrests  decay,  and  gives  a  pleasant  fragrance  to  the 
breath. 

*»-  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Articles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


British  Make    ^L  Jjfjb 


|  Unshrinkable 
Underwear 


To  get  your  skin  always  to  tot  well,  is  the 
IrM  k.y  to  health   according  to  the    highest  medical 
authorities.    In  order  to  achieve  this  yon  have  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  your  underwear 
Britannia  Vests,    Pants,    Combinations,  Ac.] 
also  Hose  and  Half-Hose  for  LacHes  and   Gen' 
tlemen,   and   Children's   Socks,   are    the   Best 
|  Money  can  Bay.     They  an  reasonable  in  price  an-*  enlt 
all  tastes  and  pockets. 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  nothing  but 
BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

Obtainable  at  all  Drapery  and  Hosiery  Stores. 
See  that  "Britannia"  and  the  above  trade  m»rk  fg 
»tam»ed  on  every  gannr  nt 
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Simplicissimus.  ] 

THE  COLOSSUS  WITH  THE  FEET  OF  CLAY. 

'Take  care,  Japan  1  if  you  break  the  other  leg  he  will  fall  on 
you  and  crush  you. 
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PELMANSSYSTEfi, 


THE  world  is  always  seeking  for  efficient 
brain  workers.     Memory  is  the  basis  of 
all  brain  work.     If  the  memory  is  poor 
the  brain  work  is  inefficient;    thus,  a  man's 
success    or  failure  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  his  memory. 

PELMAN'S  SYSTEM  of  MEMORY  TRAINING 

Will  teach  you  how  to  use  your  brains  system- 
atically and  turn  failure  into  success.  A  course 
of  lessons  makes  every  minute  spent  in  study 
profitable.  Thoroughly  taught  by  Postal  Tui- 
tion. Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Mr.  Pelman's 
interesting  treatise. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 
writes:— "The  improvement  that  can  be  effected  in  the 
memory  by  talcing  pains  is  so  immense  and  so  little 
realised  that  I  consider  Mr.  Pelman  one  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race," 


The  Pelman  School  of  Memory  Training 

MELBOURNE:  BOX  402,  Q.P.O. 

England:  4  Bloomsbury  St.,  London,  W.C. ;  Germany: 
9  Mosartstr,  Munich;  France:  109  Avenue  de  Neuilly, 
Paris;  U.S.A.:  160S  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago  ;  South 
Africa:  Lynn  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal- 


J&llenburgs  Foods. 

A  PROGRE88IVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANT8  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  "  Allenburys 
The  "  Allenburys 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  2 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 


The  **  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easli-r 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record "  writes  of  it  that — "  No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  4  5   BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOJRMe. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


DIABETIC 


Patients  will  hear  of 
something  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  writing  to  the 
DIABETIC  INSTITUTE, 
St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London, 
E.C. 


NOTHING    TO     PAY 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  0U6HT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

E NO'S  'FRUI TSALT' 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR    PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of    the    Liver,    Temporary   Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,  Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin  Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish    Cold   with    High   Temperature 

and  Quiok  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  ali  kinds. 


•  INDIGESTION,     BILIOUSNESS,     SICKNESS,  &o.-«i  have  often  thoufht  of  writint 

♦  to  tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT '  has  done  for  me.     I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.    About 

•  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I   should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'    I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been 

♦  marvellous.    I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.    I  always 

•  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or 

♦  don't  feel  just  right. Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

;The  eflect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  Disordered,   Sleepless,   and  Feverish  Condition    Is  simply  marvellous.     It  Is,  In  fact.       X 
Nature's    Own    Remedy,    and    an    Unsurpassed    One. 


J 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit   Salt.*      Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation 
©  Prepared  ouly  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  '  FRUIT  S4.T'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


TILES. 


Beautiful  Colours. 
Delicate  Tints. 


We  keep  adding  to  our  Stock 

ALL  THE  LATEST  DESIGNS. 

Wiiy    not    have    a    Hearth   of    Tiles    suitable 

to  the  colouring;  of  the  room  ? 

Hearths  made  up  to  your  own  taste* 


John  Danks  &  Son 

391  Bourke  St„  Melb. 


PROP. 
LTD., 


LEARN  to  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

Yuu  cau  become  a  Hypnotist  iu  a  lew  huurs 
time  without  leaving  your  home.  You  can 
sway  the  minus  of  others,  control  fiiemhhip 
and  affection,  euro  disease  and  bad  habits, 
I  gratify  your  ambitious  aud  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  My  mammoth  Illust  ated 
hewn  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  cf  charge  and  postage  paid,  will  tell  you 
allabout  thi  -  marvelous  science.  It  co.. tains 
be  ut.  ful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  Just  what  Hypnotism  is  and 
what  It  will  accompli. h.    Send  fur 

it  and  learn  to  Hypnotize.    Remember,  this  wonder- 

ful  book  costs  you  nnth'ng.     If  you  meu- 

tiou  this  paper,  I  willalso Include  a  large 

package  of  other  v.ilunble.    Interesting, 

and  profusely  illustrated  literature,  with- 
out i-harge.        A  chance  of  a   lifetime. 
Write  to-day.        Address— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to.  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit.  Guaranteed  Wear 

TheysN  Diagonal 

O  ORS  BT  Sal 

Will  not  iplit  in  the  ti-anu,  nor 
tear  in  the  Fabric, 

Made  in  Black,  White,  French 
Grey,  two  Cicoas,  two  Golds. 
two  Biscuits,  Ac  ,  at  most  moder- 
ate price.,  consi  tent  with  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Throe  Gold  Medals. 

"  The  best  make  of  Comets  U 
the  Y  &  H."—Gentletcoman. 

CAUTION. 

See  that  Registered  Trade  Mark 

'  V  &  N  Diagonal  Seam ' 

Is  imprinted  on  OT.ry  corset  and 

box.    No  oti.ers  are  genuine. 

Sol. I  by  the  principal  Draoen 
and  Stores  throughout  th* 
Vnitod  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
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New  York  American.} 

PEACE  HATH    ITS  VICTORIES. 

Look  on  this  picture—  And  then  on  this. 


V   V    V    V    T 


For  saving 
Time, 

Labour,  and 
Money, 


s 


YMINGTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


COFFEE 


Make  Coffee 

equal  to  that 

prepared  direct 

from  Coffee  Beans. 


Absolutely  Glire 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
S|  CONSTIPATION. 
';  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKIN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 
ITTLE 

IVER 


They  TOUCH  the  LI  V  ER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.        Small  Dose.        Small  Price. 

Carter's 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews- 
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Kaye's 
Worsdell's 

BEST    FAMILY         TOlHc* 
MEDICINE.  Jt  JLL1D* 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  effectual  Aperient 
are  unequalled,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and 
tet  every  organ  in  healthy  action,  thus  ensuring  complete 
restoration  to  perfect  health. 

They  are  a  CERTAIN  CURE  for  INDIGESTION,   BILIOUSNESS. 
HEADACHE.     DYSPEPSIA,     CON8TIPATION,    LIVER    and 
KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,    &.C. 
For  ladies  of  all  ages  they  are  invaluable.  Sold  by  all  Stores.  1/8 

TOOTHACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Sleepless    Nights 
Prevented. 


Burster's 

Nervine. 


Prevents  Decay. 
Saves  Extraction. 

Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  th>  Nerves  In 
decayed  teeth.    Neuralgic  Headache  and  a  I  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON   STABLES,  ESQ..  M.D  R.N.,  says:  "  Nothing  can 
be  better;  It  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth." 

Dr  G.H.JONES,  D.D.S.,  F.R.S.,  L.P.R. M.S..  says:  "I  have 
a  high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of   Bu titer'*   Nervine  to   allay 
pain.     It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache." 
Sold     by    all     Stores,     I/O 


RESCUED    FROM    DRINK! 


By  a  new  discovery,  odourless  and 
tasteless,  which  any  lady  can  give  in  tea, 
coffee  or  food.  It  does  its  work  so  silently 
and  surely  that  while  the  devoted  wife, 
sister  or  daughter  looks  on  the  drunkard 
is  reclaimed  even  against  his  will  and 
without  his  knowledge  or  co-t-peratiou. 

Mist  Bdltb  Williams,  who  cured  her  lather  alter 
years  of  misery,  wretchedness  and  almost  unbear- 
able suffering,  says:—"  I  shall  be  so  glad  If  yoa 
publish  my  experience,  for  It  will  reach  many 
others  and  let  them  know  about  the  wonderful 
BUCRASY.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  any 
sudering  sister  who  will  write  me." 


Send  name  and  address  to  the  . 


Eucrasy  Co.,  6a  Hunter  Street,  Sydney, 

And  they  will  send  yoa  Booklet  and  particulars  FRBH. 


Magic  Lanterns 

BIOSCOPES. 
Cheapest  a>'d  Best  in  the  World      De- 
lightful   Home   Amusement. 

Drawinqroom  Bioscope.  £3  3s. 

PAMPHBNGOS  Oil  Lantern,  giving 
12  ft.  pictures,  £ 3  ,0«.  Triple  and 
Biunial  Lanterns,  high-class  effects, 
supplied  Dr.  Grattan  Guinness,  Mme. 
Pattl.  Cinematograph      Machines, 

£ 7  7*  .  equal  Machines  costing  £Z0. 
Cinematograph  Peep-Shows,  for  out- 
doors. £12  I2S.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues, 180  choice  engravings,  free, 
10>1.;  smaller  ditto.  «d.;  60,000  Slide 
List  free,  7d.;  Pamphlets,  fice.  Large 
Illustrated  Cinematograph  List,  free 
7.1.;  Illus.  Film  List.  «d.     Specialist   is 

Cinematographs  and  Optical  Projection. 
W.  C,  HUGHES.  Brewster  House,  82  Mortimer  Road, 
Klngsland,   N.  London,   England. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Re\ 
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The  Goi.dkn  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.J 


PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poynter),  The 
Phoenicians  and  Early  Britons  (Leiglton), 
The  Sisters  (Millais).  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion  (P.  R. 
Morris).  Fair  St.  George  (Gilbert),  The 
Cornfield  (Constable),  Cordelia  (G.W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School  (Hook),  The 
Last  Evening  (Tissot),  The  Boating  Party 
(Heilbuth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion),  and  a 
presentation  plate  of  a  large  Collotype  re- 
production of  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together 
with  a  presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 

18  Famous  Pictures  of  Animals. 

Landscape  and  Cattle  (T.  S.  Cooper.R.A.), 
Lost  Sheep  (H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R  A.),  Fen 
Lode:  Driving  Home  the  Geese  (R.  W 
Macbeth),  A  Study  in  Black  and  White 
(Madame  Bonner),  That's  My  Chair  ! 
(Madame  Bonner),  A  Happy  Family 
(Madame  Bonner),  Maternal  Anxiety  (Ed- 
win Douglas),  The  Horse  Fair  (Rosa 
Bonheur),  The  Inside  of  a  Stable  ( George 
Morland  »,The  Twins  (Landseer),  Suspense 
(Landseer),  The  Sick  Monkey  (Landseer), 


Cultivate 

Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of  Port- 
folios. Usually  they  cost  from  1/7  to  2/-  each;  you  can  get 
them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for  1/-  each,  post  free  !  The 
Collotype  given  away  with  each  portfolio  is  alone  worth  double 
the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS 
OF  FAMOUS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13x10 
inches.  Seven  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  1s.  (Is.  1d.  If 
Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  7  Portfolios  sent  for  7s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS 

Shoeing  (Landseer),  Man  Proposes  and 
God  Disposes  (  Landseer)  Study  of  a  Lion 
(Landseer),  Gathering  Seaweed  (F.  R. 
Lee),  The  Frugal  Meal  (J.  H.  Herring), 
The  Bull  (Paul  Totter). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  >carf  (Greuze), 
Tre  Artist  and  her  Daughter  (Mine.  Le- 
brun),  Madame  Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddonsi (Gains- 
borough), The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham 
(Gainsborough)  The  Broken  Pitcher 
(Greuze),  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford (Hopner),  The  Oountess  of  Blessing- 
ton  (Lawrence).  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Slinstress  (Romney),  Portrait  cf  Madame 
Recamier  (David),  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire (Gainsborough),  Mrs.  Braddyll 
(Reynolds),  and  a  Collotype  reproduction 
of  Queen  Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 
A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The  Youth 
of  our  Lord  (Herbert),  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini 
(Rossetti),  Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Burchell  and 
Sophia  in  the  Hay  Field  (Mulready), 
James  II.  Receiving  News  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1688  (Ward),  The 
Pool  of  London  (Vicat  Cole)  Reception  du 
Dauphin  (lito  Lessi),  and  presentation 
plates  "Joli  Cceur  "  and  "  Blue  Bower,"  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 
The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler),  Queen 
Victoria  in  1851  (Winterhalter),  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  Robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  :  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  ; 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  ;  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  H.R.H.  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  The  Princess  Royal  ;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria  ;  The  Marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  ;  Windsor  Castle  ; 
Balmoral  Castle  ;  Osborne  House  ;  and  a 
Collotype  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Collotypes. 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
P.R  A),  Venice  (J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.). 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio  mailed 
to  any  address  for  Is.  in  Mo  ey  Order 
or  Postal  No  e.  or  Is.  Id  Stamps.  The 
set  of  7  portfoli  s  sent  for  7s. 

The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine  Art  Gallery 
says  :  "  One  of  the  sets  is  worth  half-a- 
guinea." 
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THE    GREAT    HERBAL    REMEDY. 


Are  You 

ILL? 

If      so,      VITADATIO 
will    cure    you. 

Kiniiieiit  doctors  in 
England  (although  un- 
able to  prescribe  YITA- 
DATIO  through  not 
knowing  its  constituents) 
have  r.dvised  Mr.  S.  A. 
Palmer  to  proclaim  its 
virtues  from  the  house- 
tops. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED. 


Liver  Complaint,  Indigestion  and 
General  Weakness 


all  succumb  to 


VITADATIO. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value 
of  VITADATIO.  For  over  five  years  I  was  a 
great  sufferer  from  Liver  Complaint.  Indigestion 
and  General  Weakness  ;  I  was  unab'e  to  follow 
inv  nsu;i1  occupation,  and,  for  three  years,  had 
been  tinder  several  medical  men;  I  have  also 
taVen  courses  of  almost  all  the  well  known 
patent  medicines  without  any  beneficiai  results. 
Whilst  living  at  Maryborough,  about  two  years 
ago  I  heard  of  the  wonders  being  performed 
through  the  agency  of  VITADATIO,  and,  after 
making  many  enquiries,  I  decided  to  give  it  a 
trial,  which  I  did,  with  the  result  that,  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  fully  restored  to  health,  and 
feel  it  my  duly  to  let  others  know  what  VITA- 
DATIO has  done  for  me. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  enquiries  about 
my  case  personally,    or  by  letter,  which  must 
have  stamped  addressed  envelope  enclosed. 
1  remain. 

Yours  gratefully, 
WILLIAM    STEWART   DRl  MMOND. 

11   Earl   St..  Carlton, 

Late  of  Maryborough. 


It  is 

Always 
Gratifying 

and  encouraging  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work  to  hear  that  their 
labours  are  not  in  vain. 
Patients  who  have  been 
cured  by  VITADATIO,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  it, 
are  most  heartily  thanked. 
They  have  in  turn  benefited 
others  by  their  influence. 
Cured  ones  are  earnestly 
asked  to  spread  the  news 
of  their  recovery,  and,  by 
so  doing,  assist  those  who 
are  distressed. 


FOR    FURTHER    PARTICULARS 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head    Office:     439     FLINDERS     LAN 


WRITE    FOR 
TESTIMONIALS. 


ELBOURN 


The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5/6  and  3  6  per  bottle.       All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Express,  Adelaide. 

A  clever  skit  on  the  Federal  situation  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  few  weeks. 

"  It  appears  that  you  should  fire  at  the  sun  ;  that  is,  Mr. 
Watson  tires  at  Mr.  Reid,  Mr  Reid  tires  at  Mr.  Deakin, 
and  Mr.  Deakin  tires  at  Mr.  Watson,  so  you  perceive 
that  each  party  has  his  shot  at  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  receives  trie  tire  of  the  other." — Midshipman  Easy. 


THE    WORLD'S    EMBROCATION. 

Gives  Satisfaction,  not  Once  or  Twice, 
but  ALWAYS  ! 

Acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  absolutely  the 
Best  Remedy  that  has  ever  come  into  their  hands. 

SOLOMON    SOLUTION 

Cures  Speedily,  Positively,  and  Permanently, 


ACHES. 

PAIN8, 

8PRAINS. 

BRUISES, 

STIFFNESS. 

NEURALGIA, 

LUMBAGO, 

RHEUMATISM  ani 

VETERINARY 

USE. 
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Every  household  should  contain  a  jar  of  Solomon  Solution. 
When  you  suffer  pain,  you  will  appreciate  ita  value— worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

Price:     2/6     Bind     S/-     per    Jar. 

The  5/-  size  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  2/6  sice. 

Obtainable    at    all    Chemists,   Storekeepers   and    Saddlers,   or 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers: 

SOLOMON  COX  &  SON,  422  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne 

Postage  6d.  each. 


TROUP'S  Thermal  Bath  Cabinets 

are:   a    boon    to    health. 

READ    THESE    TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Originals   of  these   Testimonials   can   always   be   inspected    at 

our  office. 

Victorian  Railway  Commissioner's  Office,  Spencer  St., 
March  13,  1903. 
To  the  Manager  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sir,— We  have  been  using  your  No.  1  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  in  our  home 
for  some  months,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
on  the  Cabinet,  which  is  admirably  designed  to  effect  the  desired  end  —Yours  faithfully, 

W.  FITZPATRIOK, 
(.Commissioner  Vic.  Railways). 

Proprietor,  Club  Hotel, 
To  Mr.  A.  Troup,  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Coy.,  Elizabeth  St.,  Melb.  Traralgon,  Nov.  14,  1903. 

Sir,— By  the  use  of  your  Bath  Cabinet  I  have  found  great  relief  from  rheumatics.  I  was  a  great  sufferer  for  r8  months  or  more,  and  had  to 
give  up  working  at  my  trade.  I  am  now  able  to  get  about  as  well  as  ever,  and,  by  the  regular  use  of  these  baths,  I  keep  myself  free  from  tne 
old  attacks.    I  can  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  Century  Bath  Cabinets  to  anyone  suffering  from  rheumatics. — Youts  sincerely, 

W.  CLUES 
MR.  H.  R03S,  38  Grandenson  St.,  Moonee  Ponds,  writes  as  follows : — 
I  was  recommfmied  to  use  your  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  by  Dr.  Martell,  Moonee  Ponds,  for  Lumbago  and  intense  pains  in  the  back.     Having 
purchased  the  Cabinet,  I  commenced  by  taking  two  baths  a  week,  and  had  only  taken  a  few  baths  when  I  felt  wonderfully  relieved,  and  after 
taking  the  baths  regular  every  week  according  to  the  directions  given,  I  might  inform  you  that  Lumbago  is  now  a  dread  of  the  past,  and  I  cau 
heartily  recommend  your  Bath  to  any  sufferer  of  my  previous  1  >mplaint. 

PRICES,  delivered  to  any  Wharf  or  Railway  Station  in  Australasia,  from  25/-  to  £4  4s. 


Send  to-day  for  Descrip- 
tive Free  Booklet. 


ALEX.   TROUP, 


Please  mention  this  Journal 


Importer  and 

Manufacturer, 
Roval  Arcade,   MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  oi  Reviews. 
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Read  this ! ! 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  1 

Special    Offer   for  a   limited    period 
only. 


During  the  last  few  year*  «e  1  ave  published  a  large  number  of  the  TWOPENNY  POPULAR  POBTS 
and  NOVELS.  Owing  to  the  alterations  In  the  arrangements  for  publishing  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia," we  are  able  to  sell  these  little  books  for  lid.  each,  post  free;  or  l/A  per  dozen,  post  free.  Larger 
quantities,  for  Schools,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  for  o/-  per  100  post  free. 

Many  of  the  Novels  are  abridged  in  order  to  enable  us  to  give  the  complete  story  in  the  64  pages  which 
compose  each  number.  This  abridgment  has,  however,  been  done  with  great  care,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
story  runs  harmoniously  and  unbroken  from  cover  to  cover. 

We  are  not  reprinting  the  books— merely  selling  off  our  stock,  so  that  the  sooner  rour  order  Is  re- 
ceived the  more  certain  you  are  of  gettirg  the  books. 


POETS. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome    . .         . .     By 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  2) 

The  Earthly  Paradise     ..         ..      W 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Part  2) 

Selected  Poems  (Part  1) 

Selected  Poems  (Part  2)     .. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

Selected  Poems  ..         ..     Thos. 

Irish  Melodies 

Selected  Poems 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends 

Selected  Poems  

Selected  Poems W 


Macaulay 

Milton 

m.  Morris 

..    Byron 

.  W  liittier 

Whittier 

Scott 

Spenser 

Campbell 

Moore 

Bryant 

Ingoldsby 

Southey 

ordsworth 


The  Canterbury  Tales  .. 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  ..         .. 

Selected  Poems     ..         ..         . 

Selected  Poems  ..         .. 

Selected  Poems     ..         ..         . 

Selected  Poems 

Selected  Poems  for  the  School- 
room and  Scholar    .. 
Legends  and  Ballads  .. 

Julius  Caesar        ..  ..         .. 

In  Memoriam  ..         .. 

Seasons      ..  ..  ..         .. 

Adventures  of  Britomarte.. 


Chaucer 

Whitman 

Dryden 

Keats 

Cowper 

Browning 

Wordsworth 

f    Parti 

I   Part  2 

Shakespeare 

Tennyson 

. .  Thomson 

Spenser 


NOVELS. 


1  She By  Rider  Haggard 

2  Monte  Christo's  Millions  (Part  1)  ..  Dumas 

3  The  Scarlet  Letter  ..  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

4  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo  (Part  2),  Dumas 

5  Little  Em'ly         ..         ..     Charles  Dickens 

6  Ben  Hur  Lew  Wallace 

7  It  is  Never  Too  Late  To  Mend  . .  Chas.  Reade 

8  Lay  Down  Your  Arms  . .     Baroness  Suttner 

9  Mary  Barton  ..  ..         Mrs.  Gaskell 

10  Coningsby  ..         ..     Benjamin  Disraeli 

11  Tower  of  London  ..        Harrison  Ainsworth 

12  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

13  Jane  Eyre     .. 

14  Pride  and  Prejudice    . 

15  Charles  O'Malley  .. 
17  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  .. 


Lord  Lytton 

Charlotte  Bronte 

Jane  Austen 

Charles  Lever 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 


18  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family 

Mrs.  E.  Rundle  Charles 

19  Aldersyde Annie  S.  Swan 

21  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter 

S.   Baring  Gould 

22  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's 

Talbot  Baines  Reed 

23  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon       . .     Jules  Verne 

24  Midshipman  Easy     ..  Captain  Marryatt 

25  Robert  Falconer        ..       George  Macdonald 

26  Les  Miserables — 1.  "Fantine"    Victor  Hugo 

27  Handy  Andy        ..         ..  Samuel  Lover 

28  Innocents  Abroad      ..  ..       Mark  Twain 
30  Old  St.  Paul's      ..          ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 


31  Helen's  Babies 

33  The  Scalp  Hunters   ..   Captain  Mayne  Reid 

34  The  Hour  and  the  Man, or  The  Negro 

Commander-in-Chief,  Harriet  Martineau 

35  Les  Miserables— 2.  "Cosette"  ..Victor  Hugo 

36  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

37  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

J.  Fenixnore  Cooper 

38  The  Conscript,  or  The  Invasion  of 

France  ..    MM.  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 

39  The  Scottish  Chiefs  ..        Miss  Jane  Porter 

40  Tartarin  of  Tarascon       . .  Alphonse  Daudet 

41  Stories  of  Sevastopol  . .     Count  Leo  Tolstoi 

42  The  True  History  of  Joshua  David- 

son    ..         ..  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton 

(The  Art  of  Marriage.. Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  ..  Marie  Corelli 
Trilby  ..         ..        George  Du  Maurier 

»4  Guy  Fawkes,  or  The  Fifth  of  No- 
vember ..         ..    W.  H.  Ainsworth 

45  Les  Miserable*— 3.  w Marina"..  Victor  Hugo 

46  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Jules  Verne 

47  Frankenstein,  or  The  Modern  Pro- 

metheus   ..         ..         ..        Mrs.  Shelley 

(Cleg  Kelly        ..         ..  S.R.Crockett 

48-^  Rome  Emile  Zola 

(  News  from  Nowhere  ..         William  Morris 

50  Christmas  Carol      ..  ..  Charles  Dickens 


Send  Order,  with  Stamps  or  Money  Orders  to  the  Manager, 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


When  ordering, 


in  case  any  of  the  numbers  have  run  out  of  stock,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  alternative  numbers. 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Minneapolis  Journal  ] 

READY  TO   DIG. 


Uncle  Sam  :    "  With  a  clear  title  and  a  clear  field  the  work 
begins  to  look  easy." 


The  Salt  that  increases 
Strength  as  well  as 
Seasons  food  is 


GEREBOS 

SALT 


From  Grocers  and  Stores* 


FOOD 

is  best  for  Babies, 
Invalids,  and  the  Aged. 

IDENGER'S  FOOD 
*^  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other.  It 
possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of 
rendering  milk  with 
which  it  is  mixed  when 
used,  quite  easy  of 
digestion  by  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  8c. 


ALCOHOLIC 

^#  E  f  J^  ■  1  r*  Permanently  cured  at  patient's  own 

OB    1  8"    ^k   ^k  home   in   3   to   7   weeks,  by  the  re- 

^V  I        I      ^J  ^J  cognised  Turvey  Treatment,  with- 

^^^  out  inconvenience.     Result  assured. 

Success  testified  by  officials  of  tho 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Diocesan  Branches,  etc. 
Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says  :  "  Indispens- 
able in  my  work  "  The  Chronicle  says  :  "  A"  remarkable  success.'' 
The  only  System  under  English  Medical  Direction.  Write  in 
confidence  (or  call  10  to  5),  Secretary  Turvey  Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19 
Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE 


D?R  I  CORD'S 


5s.  per  bottle,  postage    Is.  extra. 
Write  for  Free   Booklets 


Invaluable  for 
Eczema  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

Head  Agency 

FORMONT 
&  CO., 

61  Queen  St.. 
Melbourne. 

Sub-Agents  : 

BEDDOME  * 
CO.,  Bourke  St., 
Melbourne. 

FAULDING  * 
CO..  Sydney, 
Perth,  and  Ade- 
laide. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE    VOICE    OF  THE    PEOPLE 

whenever  raised  and  for  whatever  purpose,  must  always  command  the  fullest  attention  and 
respect.  Whether  the  subject  be  imperial,  national,  industrial,  or  domestic,  "  the  Voice  of 
the  People  "  holds  the  sway.  This  voice  it  is  that  for  nearly  sixty  years  has  consistently  sound- 
ed the  praise  of  ... 

— a    medicine    of    which    the    people 

have  long  known  the 

remedial  value  in    ... 

Bilious  and  Liver  Disorders, 
Sick-Headache,  Failing  Appetite, 
Langour,  and  Want  of  Tone, 

caused  by  depressed  con- 
ditions of  the  Nervous 
System. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious 
use  of     ... 

BEECHAM'S      PILLS 

is  practically  known  all  over  the  world. 

Tliis  unrivnlled  reniedv  is  specially  suitable  for  females  of    all   ages.       Every    woman    who 
values  health  should  read  the  instructions  wrapped    round    each    box. 


Sold  everywhere  in  Boxes.     Price   Is.   Hd.  (56  Pills)  and  2s.  9d.  (168  Pills). 


(2) 
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IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  . . 

To  receive  every  month  for  a  year  the  Bright- 
est, Crispest,  Chattiest,  Most  Informing 
Penny  Journal  published  in  Australasia, 
send  along  1/-  in  Postal  Notes,  or  1/1  in 
Stamps  to  .  .  . 

THE    MANAGER, 

"HOME  JOURNAL," 

EQUITABLE    BUILDING, 

MELBOURNE. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy.     We  will  post  you  one  free. 


BE  A  JOURNALIST 

The  most  attractive  profession.  None 
offers  such  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment to  energetic  young  men.  A 
ladder  to  wealth,  social,  political  pre- 
ferment. Immediate  position  after 
completion  of  instruction.  Utilise 
your  spare  time. 

JOURNALISM     BY    MAIL. 

Write  to-day  (or  Free  Booklet. 

INSTITUTE,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Ectropian. 


Granular  Lids  CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDHPT17D      oculist 
•    ri.   rnUL'iriri,    optician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A     SPtCIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS 

T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal:  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eye*. 
Granular    Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyt-t>all.   and    restores   Eyelashes.    2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.     No  careful 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  L  OT  ION  .more  especially  in  the  country  places, as  Inflammation  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Eye*. 
Bottles,    2  -  ana  3  6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies.        Eyo  Baths,  6«*. 
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-AAAAAA-AAAAAAAA, 


Mintieupolis  Joiunni\ 

ALLOPATHIC  AXD   HOMEOPATHIC. 

The  two  old  partits  ( Republican  and  Democrat;  have  got 
together  on  the  Medicine  (Protection).  It  is  merely  a 
question  as  to  the  size  of  the  dose. 


THWAITES  &  RADCLIFFE, 

271 

^  (Late  Edison  Phonograph  Coy.) 

:   325  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Oldest  Established  Phonograph 
Business  in  Australia. 


We  are  constantly  having  Shipments  of 
Genuine  Edison  Goods  arriving*  Edison 
Records  made  by  English  Artistes  are  the 
latest  thing:  in  the  Talking  Machine  Business. 
We  have  them. 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


■■V ~rr v  ^  vt  v  <s' T~ y -yv 


LOVELY    COLOURS 

BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


Made  in  ALL  the     ... 

Latest  m 
Shades. 


REJECT  ALL 
IMITATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD 

DECORATIONS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Aspinall's  Enamel  Ltd. 

NEW  CROSS.  LONDON.  ENG. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Contents 
of  the  Books 
can  give  but  a 
slight  idea  of 
their  charm. 


BOOKS 

FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 

Box  of  12  Cloth  Bound  Books, 
for    7/6    Post  Free. 


VOL.    i.- 

Fables 

VOL.  1 1.  —  Nursery 
Rhymes  and  Nur 
sery  Tales. 

VOL.    III.— The     Adven- 
tures of     Reynard    the 
Fox  and  The  Adventures 
of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.     IV.  —  Cinderella      and 
Other      Fairy      Tales,      and 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

VOL.  VI.  — The  Story 
ins  and  The  Story 

VOL.  VII.— The   Christm 
and  Hans  Andersen 

VOL.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels. 

1. —  Among  the  Little  People  of   Lili- 
put.         2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.— The  Ugly  Ducklings    and    Oilier 
Fairy  Tales,  Kyes  and  No  Kyes    and    the 
Three  Giants. 

VOL.    X.— Our    Mother    Queen,   the    Story   of 
Queen   Victoria's    Reign     told    for   the   Little 
Ones,  and  The  Jubilee  Story  Book. 

VOL.  XI.— Arithmetic  in  Rhyme  and  More  Nursery 

Rhymes. 
VOL.  XII. — Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad  tlie  Sailor 


Each  Book  contains  112  pages,  and  on 
each  page   is  a  picture.      Everyone  is 

\      delighted  with  the  books,  and  speaks 
well    of    them.      We    have    received 
\        numberless    letters    from   the   little 

\ones  themselves, which  is  the  very 
best    guarantee    of   the  pleasure 
the  books  give. 


t  of  the  Rob-         \ 
of   a  Donkey.         \ 

stmas    Stocking        \ 
l's  Fairy  Stories.  \ 


The  pleasure  that   they   give 

to    the    bairns    more    than 

repays    the    cost     of     the 

books,   and    it    would    be 

V        hard    to    find    a    better 

"%        present   than   this    box 

\        of     a     dozen      books, 

\        forming    a    veritable 

\        children's  library  of 

V       the    best    Nursery 

Rhymes,        Fairy 

Tales,        Fables, 

Stories 

of  Travel,    &o. 

\        1 500     pages 

\       and       2000 

drawings. 


Write,  enclosing  7/6,  to 

The  Manager, 
The   Review   of    Reviews   for    Australasia, 
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Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

Reduced  Facsimile!  showing  style  of  Illustrations. 
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The  New  York  Journal."] 

THE    RAILROAD  TRUST. 


GOOD     HAIR     FOR    ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  prema- 
ture decay,  promoting  the  growth,  and  giving  lustre  to  the 
hair.    If  your  hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

*%•.,  B».       Postage  9d.  extra. 


Prlc«  3*. 


HOLLAND'S     PARASENE, 

For  Edema,  Ringworm,  and   all   Parasitical  Diseases  of  the 

Head,  and  for  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 

Price*  Bsb.     Po»tage   9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S    NATURALINE,    for    restoring   Grey 
Hair  to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.    Price  5/«. 
Postare  9d.  extra. 

Consult  B.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  a  Co..  Pitt-«t., 
Sydney. 

E   HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

183    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


DEAF 


Sufferers  from  Peafness  or  Head  Noises 
desiring  a  complete  and  permanent  cure 
should  wri-e  to  The  L.  R.  VKRNON  CO. 
60  HUNTER  ST.,  SYDNEY,  for  pam- 
phlet describing  an  entirely  new  self- 
applied  method  which  will  he  aentpost 
fr^e  on  mention  ins  this  paper. 


Just  Published 
Price  1/- 

f'h  REMARKABLE  THESIS  ON  CHRONIC 

ASTHMA 

Giving  astonishing  facts  about  this  distressing: 
disease  hitherto  unknown  to  Medical  Science 
and  clearly  showing  how  it  la  caused  and 
how  eren  the  most   inveterate  and  long- 
standing cases  can  be  completely  cared 

without  Drugs  or  Chemicals. 

.Posted  to  any  Address  for  Is.  In  stamps 

of  any  State.    Addreas— 

H.E,  KUGELMANH  &C0MPY. 

14-16  Queen  Street, 

Melbourne.  Vio. 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED   AT   HOME. 

Dr.  Langston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail, 

MAY     BE    GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A  few  doses  produce  a  wonderful  change.  The  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  nerves 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  cure  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
stamps.  Address : 

WM.    LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,   Ens., 
129a    COLLINS    STREET,    Melbourne 


Pot  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Rev'ews. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HOME 

Absolutely  the  Finest  Magazine  for  the  Home. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  obtainable  for  Sixpence  amongst 
the  whole  mass  of  publications  on  similar  lines  in  Australasia. 

The  "Twentieth  Century  Home  "is  an  attempt  to  present  for  the  first  time 
in  any  publication  the  -whole  world  of  living  and  household  work  from  a 
standpoint  that  will  be  strictly  accurate  and  scientific  in  every  respect.  The 
exact  truth  in  everything  applied  to  life— that  is  what  the  publishers  of  The 
"  Twentieth  Century  Home"  are  aiming  to  give,  and  to  accomplish  this,  they 
have  secured  the  services  of  the  ablest  thinkers  In  every  branch  of  household 
work  and  of  methods  of  living.  Not  tradition,  not  old  nurse  stories,  not 
imaginary  good,  but  how  to  do  according  to  the  best  lights  of  modern  science 
—that  is  what  The  "  Twentieth  Century  Home"  will  aim  to  teach. 

It  contains  72  pages,  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  size  9£  in.  x  13  in.  The  illustra- 
tions are  splendid,  and  all  the  articles  and  stories  are  by  the  best  writers 
obtainable.  Order  at  once  from  your  newsagent.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  if 
you  do  not  you  will  fail  to  get  a  copy. 

ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION,     7/6. 

Write  for  Sample  Copy,  enclosing  7  d.,  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  I 


is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  tho  busy  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper 
that  the  man  or  wor^an  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does, 
it  gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the 
best   thoughts   of    its   best  writers. 


%Jo  the  Slianager, 

Ghe  Sievieio  of  Sieviews  for  Jtustralasia, 

Squiiable  SSuilding,   Sflelbourne. 

Slease  send  me  the  Sievieio  of  Sieviews  for  Jlustralasia    for    twelve    months, 
beginning for  which  $  enclose  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 

(SRr.  ) 
Sflame]  SRn.  \ 
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The  Little  Masterpiece 
Library  of  Poets. 


A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and 
Attractive   Volumes. 


Contains  the  best  poetry  of  the 
Master  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  contents  of  each 
volume  have  been  most  carefully 
selected  by  William  Stead,  Jnr.,  so 
as  to  include  only  the  best  works 
of  each  poet  represented  in  the 
series.  The  introduction  to  the 
volumes  enables  the  reader  to  arrive 
at  a  just  appreciation  of  each  Poet's 
work. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last  century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the 
poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  As  his  mood 
changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle 
of  life,  consolation  and  comfort  for  seasons  of  trial  ana  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for 
the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all   times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type 
is  c;ear,  the  paper  good,  the  size  convenient,  the  binding  attractive-in  short,  the  Little 
Masterpiece  Library  of   Poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  books  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  in.  x  4  in.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
there  are  25,000  pages  in  all  in  the  set.    The  twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS   (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT  &  Mrs.  BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.  ARNOLD  &  COLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT  &  MACAU  LAY 

MINOR  AMERICAN   POETS 

KEATS  &  SHELLEY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON. 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the  volumes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2/-  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia 
3/-.  The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed,  and  will  brrive  in  good  condition.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  sets  are  obtainable,  and  no  further  supplies  are  being  sent  from 
England.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


July  to,  mk. 


HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


The  FAMOUS  REMEDY  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  arc  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  bronchitis,  l>  uglt,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  <  r  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  lo  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  teen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  i»  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


m*  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 
A  COMPLETE  CURE. 


'  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne—  Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  In  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  It 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I.  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.BLAIR. 

"  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING  COUGH.-  NINE  MONTHS'  TORTURE. 

RELIEVED  by  ONE  DOSE  of  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS 

CURE.    CURED  by  TWO  BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  on  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


ORATITUDE  AND  APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  'I  his  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago  was  recommended  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Oure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  In  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

"  PHILLIPS,  ORMONDE  &  CO." 

QUEENSLAND  TESTIMONY. 
PROM  BRISBANE  WHOLESALE  CHEMISTS. 


"  69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir, — Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.     A  gentleman  told 
us  to  Hay  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
-  THOMASON,  CHATER  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Chemists." 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes  :— "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (13  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April  1809,  he  states  :— "  I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria.'' 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it. — D.  M'DONALI), 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  ani  I  am  70,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.  —  R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmag).'ie,  Victoria." 

"'  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  NSW." 

"  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  cf 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER.  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney.  N  S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly— 0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Castei  ton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mis  )  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

' '  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.3.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  1 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

'  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands.  Avoca-street.  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a  dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.    This  is  a  new  ex- 

Ferience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse, 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"  The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects.- C HAS.  WHYBROVV,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

'•  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Oure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist.  Geelong:.  Victoria. 
Small  size,  as.  6d.  ;  large,  48.  6d.     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


July  SO,  190!, 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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1 7  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS 


IN     THIS     ISSUE     OF 


The   "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"? 


£34  5s.   in   Prizes 


in  Advertising 
Competition. 
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The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia" 
offers  Prizes  amounting  to  £34   5s.  in  the  following  Competition. 

first  prize.-£  1 5  cash. 

SECOND      PRIZE.— A     High-grade     4-drawer      Drop-head 
WERTHEIM    SEWING    MACHINE,    valued    at    £13.     It  is  a 

handsome  piece  of  furniture,  made  of  choice  walnut,  with 
polished  surface  of  exquisite  beauty.  When  the  machine  is  not 
in  use,  the  head  descends  out  of  sight,  and  the  top  closes  over. 
A  specimen  ma)'  be  seen  at  any  of  the  firm's  branches. 

THIRD  PRIZE.  —  A  £6  5s. 
"PREMO  B"  CAMERA,  as  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse  ; 
size  5  by  4,  draw  94  inches,  solid 
mahogany  box,  covered  with  the 
best  seal  grain  leather,  with  handle; 
metal  equipment,  bellows  of  red 
Russian  leather,  and  fitted  with  the 
latest  mechanical  devices  for  speedy 
and  efficient  work.  A  specimen  may 
be  seen  at  any  of  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Rouse's  branches. 

STUDY    OUR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

To  compose  advertisements  successfully  is  the  ambition  of  every  pushing  business  man.  We 
invite  our  readers  to  examine  our  advertisements,  and  to  state  what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
advertisements  in  each  issue  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia"  for  twelve  months,  from  the 
March  issue.  By  the  best  advertisements,  we  mean  the  advertisements  which  are  most  likely  to  sell  the 
goods  advertised.  They  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  advertisements  ;  they  may  not  be  a  design,  may  not 
be  illustrated,  may  be  letter-press  simply;  but  they  may  create  in  the  reader's  mind  a  desire  to  try  the 
articles  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  designs  pure  and  simple,  or  partly  illustrated,  and  as 
such  may  be  just  the  ideas  that  will  sell  the  goods.  In  glancing  through  advertisements,  one  often  says 
"  That's  a  splendid  advertisement."  Now,  apply  your  taste  and  judgment  to  good  purpose.  A  design  may 
be  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  it  may  not  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  thing  advertised.  A  different  kind 
of  advertisement  is  required  to  sell  machinery  to  what  is  required  to  sell  tea  or  novelties,  or  a  patent  medi- 
cine. In  one  case  a  very  few  words  may  be  all  that  is  required.  In  another  case,  the  articles  advertised 
may  demand  much  description  The  best  test  of  an  advertisement  is  "Will  it  sell  the  goods  it  advertises?  " 
We  will  get  an  expert  in  these  matters  to  judge  each  month's  advertising  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  and 
to  the  competitor  who  gains  most  points  for  the  twelve  Months  of  the  competition  we  will  give  a  FIRST 
Prize  of  £15  cash  ;  also  a  SECOND  Prize  of  a  £13  WERTHEIM  SEWING  MACHINE,  and  a  THIRD  Prize 
of  a  £6  5s.  "  PREMO  B  "  CAMERA,  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Rouse. 

In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened.  The  decision  of  the 
judge  will  be  final.  The  competition  commenced  in  March,  and  in  that  and  succeeding  issues  will  be 
found  a  form  to  be  filled  up.  Keep  the  forms  till  the  end  of  the  competition,  signing  the  name  to  each,  and 
then  pin  them  together,  and  forward  them  to  The  Advertising  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  marking  on  the  front  of  the  envelope  "  Advertising  Competition." 

Anyone   can   join  in   the  Competition,  but  the   printed   form  on  page    xxiv.     must  be   used. 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


Jul;/  W,  1901, . 
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TASMANIA 

HEAD    OFFICES:     56    PATTERSON    STREET,    LaUNCESTON* 


The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  leading  Tasmanian  newspaper,  and  owes  its  premier  position  to  its  liberal  and 
progressive  policy,  its  consistent  and  persistent  advocacy  of  State  assistance  to  all  inipoitaut  primary  industries, 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 

PIONEER    PENNY    DAILY    IN    TASMANIA. 

When  The  Daily  Telegraph  proprietary  gave  the  people  a  penny  daily  newspaper,  the  other  journals  followed 
suit  and  have  followed  the  popular  daily  ever  since.  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  pre-e  niinently  a  Tasmanian  news* 
paper,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  local  journals,  and  theii  advertising  covers  the  State,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west— traders  in  the  country  towns  selecting  The  Daily  Telegraph  as  the  only  city  newspaper  in  which  their 
business  notifications  appear.  These  columns  of  advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  for  years,  are  still 
in  evidence,  and  no  other  Tasmanian  newspaper  has  yet  been  able  to  cover  the  same  ground,  or  secure  advertise- 
ments from  the  country  towns. 

ADVERTISERS  IN  ADJOINING  STATES  SHOULD  CONSIDER  ABOVE  FACTS. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  Farmer's  Journal,  the  Fruitgrower's  Manual,  and  Horticulturist's  and  Pastoral- 
ist's  Guide,  and  discourses  on  Federal  and  State  Topics,  the  World's  News,  Men  and  Measures,  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Stocks  and  Shares,  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Work  and  Wages,  and  devotes  special  columns,  by  special  writers,  to  all 
matters  of  iuterest  to  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions.    It  is  a  popular  newspaper,  and  has 

THE    LARGEST    CIRCULATION    IN    THE    STATE. 


AH  informamnfeorn^ur  Melbourne  BrwjiOnU.:  Qj  Q     /?£^/£^    OF    REVIEWS,      EqU  fable     Bu/f(f/ng 
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Their  Antiseptic  Properties  prevent  abnormal    fermentation   of 
the  food,  and  are  thus   helpful   !n    Indioesiion  and    Dyspepsia. 

Sold    by    all    Chemists. 

Tins,    10,  or  post  tree  on  receipt  of  stamps,   any  province, 

from  the  SOLE    MANUFACTURER, 

G.   HUDSON,   Chemist,   Ipswich,   Queensland, 

Australia. 
SYDNEY    DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


For    the 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 

LUNGS. 


Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
LONDON    AGENT— W.   F.  Pasmore,   Chemitt,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The    Larynx,    or    organ    or 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea  or  windpipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of   ft. 

dissected  lung 

D.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lung*. 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


July  W,  190!,. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 
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"A    PERFECT    Food    for    Infants."     • 

MRS.  ADA  S.  BAIXIN,  9 
Editress  of  "Baby."        ♦ 

Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation.      £ 

NEA  VE'S  \ 
Food     \ 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS.       f 


"Vary  carefully  prepared   and   highly    nutritious.''  — 
LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants  and  young 
persons.  '■—SIR  CHA8.  A.   CAMERON.  C.B..  MO. 

Ex-Presideut  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland 


USED    IN   THH 

RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International   Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


Manufacturers:    JOSIAH   R.  NEAVE   &  CO.,  9 

Fordingbridge,  England.  ♦ 
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Drunkenness 
Is  a  Disease  and 
Can  be  Cured, 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  disease  of 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curable,  the  same 
as  any  other  malady. 

We  have  at  very  great  expense,  discovered  a  SURE 
and  INFALLIBLE  cure  for  this  curse,  having  found 
it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  research. 
This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  worth- 
less quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much  per  package, 
or  "Free,"  &c.  It  is  a  different  matter  from  all  this 
to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough,  special  treatment  that 

WILL    REALLY    DO   THE    WORK   AND   CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed  in 
any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file,  speak- 
ing of  the  wonderful  cures  through  the  means  of  this 
remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  500  DOLLARS  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 

OVER     THIRTY     YEARS    A    CONQUEROR  OF 
DISEASE. 

Treatment  and  Medicines  only  211- 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case :  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  person,  how 
long  drinking,  &c,  together  with  21/-,  and  we  will 
send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  &c,  leaving 
you  in  position  to  commence  trea.  ment  at  once. 

FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK!  FREE  BOOK! 

Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  various 
tvpes,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit,  "A 
CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  1/-  in  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  of  postage.  Remember  postage  to  U.S. 
is  2id. ,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully  prepaid.   Address : 

Dr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453,  Englewood  Sta.,  CHICAGO, 
ILL.,  U.S.A. 
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Do  not  delay,  but  send  at  once  for  our  magnificent  series  of 

COLOURED  PICTURE  POST  CARDS. 


Produced  specially  for  us  by  the  new  Colourtype  pro- 
cess.    These  post  cards  are  reproductions  of 

ORIGINAL  OIL  AND  WATER  COLOUR   PAINTINGS 
IN   ALL  THEIR   NATURAL  COLOURS. 

The  post  cards  produced  by  this  process  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  Colourtype  work,  which  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  colour-printing  method.  No  other 
printing  process  extant  so  attractively  and  truthfully  re- 
produces works  of  art.     The  cards  are  splendid. 

The  series  consists  of  16  Post  Cards,  embracing  the 
following  subjects: — 


The  Harbour  at  Venice 

Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 

An  Old  Salt 

The  Wedding  Party 

A  Neighbourly  Chat 

Sunset  on  Long  Island 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 


Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  (by  Corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barcelona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


The  whole  of  the  16  cards  may  be  had  by  the  readers 
of  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  for  One  Shilling,  or  they 
will  be  sent  Post  Free  for  Thirteen-pence. 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  post  cards,  that  Sir  Philip  Burne  Jones 
writes: — I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence  obtained 
in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paintings  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other  day,  and  I  wish  tbem 
all  the  success  they  so  undoubtedly  deserve." 

From  the  above  particulars  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  sea  scapes,  heads. 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  &c.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish,  richness  and  variety  of  design,  anything 
on  the  market. 

SIXTEEN    MAGNIFICENT        for 
ARTISTIC   POST  CARDS 

(4/2  if  Stamps  sent).     Post  Free. 

Order  at  once  ;  you  will  not  regret  it.  The  cards  are 
quite  a  little  picture  gallery  in  themselves. 
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Address  your  order  to  the   Manager,   Picture  Post  Card  Department,   "Review  of  Reviews," 
Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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WERTHEIM 
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TWO  Great  Australian  Educational  Establishments. 


THE  iimi  THE  METROPOLITAN 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,       SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 


QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE;  and 


Corner  of  PITT  &  ROWE  STS.,  SYDNEY. 


For  training  Bright  and  Well-educated  Youths  and  Young  Ladies  for  Commercial  Life. 
The  Instruction  consists  of  Shorthand,  Typewritxng,  Book-keeping,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 

Methods,  Business  Correspondence,  &c,  &c. 


GRADUATES     AT     WORK. 


During  the  past  two  years  the  Head  Masters  have 
been  unable  to  fill  upwards  of 


The  salary  usually  obtained  by  an  Olfice- trained 
Lady  Clerk  fresh  irotn  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,  Melbourne,  or  the  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND,  Sydney,  is  from  £\  to 
£  1  10s.  per  week.  Many  experienced  Lady  Clerks  in 
both  cities  earn  from  ,£100  to  .£150  per  annum. 


TWO    HUNDRED    VACANCIES 

for  Youths  with  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Type 
writing  and  Business  Methods  generally. 

The  Faes  for  the  complete  12  months'  Business  Course  are  £15  15s., 
payable  in  advance  or  by  arrangement. 
PROPRIETORS  : 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO 

92  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE ;  114  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY  ; 

And   at    BRISBANE,    ADELAIDE.    PERTH.    HOBART,    LAUNOESTON. 
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FORM  for  ADVERTISING  COMPETITION 

SEE  PAGE   XIX. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 

I    arrange  the  BEST  TWELVE    ADVERTISEMENTS   in   the    JULY       Issue   of 
The    Review  of   Reviews    for   Australasia       in   the   following   order:  — 
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1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Mr.     ) 

NAME    Mrs.   V 

Miss  J 

ADDRESS 
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DIRECTIONS  and  CONDITIONS. -Write  the  names  of  the  Firms  and  the  Kind  of 
Goods  advertised,  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  Advertisement  is  intended, 
thus:  1.—  Brown  &  Go.  (Overmantels).  2.— James  &  Go.  (Motor  Cars).  Do  NOT  send  the  lists 
In  month  by  month— this  'will  make  a  disqualification.  Keep  the  lists  till  the  end  of  the 
Competition.    In  the  case  of  a  tie  or  ties,  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  list  first  opened. 
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BUTTER-SCOTGI 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children) 


k. 


A 
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THE 


KODAK 


System  is  the 


DAYLIGHT 

Method  of 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

And  is  so  Easy  ! 

Send  for  our  Illustrated   Descriptive 
Booklet  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Of  all  Dealers,  and  of 

KODAK,     Limited, 

284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

^T^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^T^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^F^  ^^^ 
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Highly  mirrilious  And 
easily  digeared . 

Can  safely  be  taken 
by  the  most  delicate 
children  c-  invalids. 

A  healthy  stimulant 
for  ty-ain  workers 


Is  the  Queei\  of  a 

for  _ 

aroma,  strength 

i*  Bensdorps 


Specially  recommended  by 
medical  men  for  the  nervous 
syjtem  in  preference  to  lea  &  coffee. 

Ir$  excellent  quality  makes  \\ 
economical. 

%  teaspoonful  being  sufficient 
for  a  breakfast  cup. 

II  Cocoas 
e-  purity. 
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The  Rainy  Day 

can  be  prepared  for  In  many  ways, 
but  even  better  than  a  bank  account 
is  a  reserve  fund  of  health  and  energy. 
You  can  establish  and  maintain  these 
by  the  use  of 


vanflouterij 
(2?coa 


It  builds  up  the  system,  and  gives  a 
stock  of  force  and  energy  that  will 
carry  you  through  many  a  tight  place. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR 
HIGH  QUALITY  &  EXQUISITE  FLAVOR. 


Superb  tone  and  finish,  complete,  in  handsome  case 
with  bow,  tuning  pipe,  resin,  extra  set  of  strings  ;  only 
25s.,  carriage  paid,  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tas- 
mania or  New  Zealand.  Free — a  Tutor  with  every 
order  received  before  July  10.  Address— Star  Novelty 
Company,  339*331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 


1 

v"'"v>     Company,  339*331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 

Mn   n       Write  for  our  cheap  list,  posted  free  to  any  address  ;  2s.  3d. 
\     J       per  dozen  pieces,  25  for  4s.    Address — Star  Novelty  Com- 
_  JO  U»     pany,  339-331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 
iii*ta      ■**»     Two-year  guarantee    Gent,  s  Gunmetal  Watch,  best 


TOILET 


_  "  Two-year  guarantee  Gent,  s  Gunmetal  Watch,  best 
II  finish,  grand  timekeeper,  lever.  7  jewels,  stem  wind  ; 
\  only  1 8s.  6d.,  post  free.  Handsome  chain  free  tMexi- 
\  can  silver).  A  fine  present  for  man  or  youth.  Address 
M    —Star  Novelty  Company,  229-331  Collina- 

at.,  Melbourne. 

Articles.  Write  for  list  Blackhead  Cure,  2s.  6d.;  Freckle 
Cure,  2S.  6d. ;  Pimple  Cure,  2s.  6d.;  Skin  Lotion,  2s.  <jd. ;  Hair 
Producer,  3s.  od.;  Eye  Ointment,  is.  gd.  Manicure  sets, 
is.  3d.,  5s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  post  free.  Address  — Star  Novelty 
Company,  339-831  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 


Type  Outfits.  No.  o,  with  83  letters,  &c. ,  tube  of  ink, 
tweezers  and  holder,  all  in  neat  box,  only  is.  3d., 
free.  Fun  for  boys  in  winter  evenings.  Larger 
for  offices,  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.,  with  patent  self - 
g  pad,  always  damp.  Extra  pads,  is.  Daters, 
r  post  free.   Address — Star  Novelty  Company, 

339-331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 

Stamps.  Our  .Monster  Packets— 75,  6d.;  100,  od.;  125, 
is.;  200,  2S.  6d.;  250,  3s.;  300,  3s.  od.;  400,  6s.  od.; 
500,  12s.;  1000,  magnificent  collection  on  sheets,  30s. 
Sets,  7  Nyassa,  Giraffe,  is.  3d.;  6  Labuan,  1804,  2s.; 
7  N.  Borneo,  1901-2,  Sure,  is.  6d.;  3  N.  Borneo.  1894, 
6d.;  6  Chili.  1900-1,  is.  6d. ;  6  Mozambique  Co., 
1802-3   is.  6d.    Address— Star  Novelty  Company, 

339-331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 

on  everything— goods,  letters,  tags,  etc — with  our 
"  little  stickers."  Cheapest  medium  known.  1000 
gummed  labels  with  your  name,  address  and  busi- 
ness, for  28.;  2500,  4s.  3d.;  5000,  8s.,  post  free 
anywhere.  Address — Star  Novelty  Company, 

339-331  Colllna-at.,  Melbourne. 

Hhotos.  Magnificent  assortment  just  landed, 
world's  best  artists ;  American  and  foreign 
scenery,  etc.;  is.  each,  6  for  5s.  6d.,  10s.  od. 
per  dozen,  post  free.  Address— Star  Nov- 
elty Co.,  339-331  Colllna-at.,  Melb. 
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THE    LATE    HERBERT    SPENCER,    at    Seventy-eioht 
(Specially  photographed  for  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  by  E.  H    Mills) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Political      events      could      hardly 
The  have  been  livelier  anywhere  than 

Battle  Royal.  they  have  been  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  Possible  crises  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day.  Disputes  have  been  rife.  The  very  air 
has  seemed  electrical.  The  Arbitration  Bill,  con- 
ceived by  the  first  Federal  Government,  the  cause 
of  dissension  in  its  Cabinet,  and  the  rock  which 
wrecked  the  second  Government,  has  come 
perilously  near  to  ending  the  career  of  the  third. 
Ever  since  the  Watson  Government  took  it  up, 
it  has  been  a  fertile  cause  of  strife;  but  the 
Waterloo  came  over  the  clause  which  was  de- 
signed to  give  preference  to  unionists  in  indus- 
trial disputes.  Then  the  battle  royal  began,  and 
waged  with  a  bitterness  and  persistency  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  But  the  Government 
has  won,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  and  members 
are  now  relaxing  tension  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. When  the  first  fierce  shock  of  the  fight 
came,  and  the  Government  momentarily  lost 
ground,  expectation  ran  high  in  all  parts  of  the 
House.  Would  the  Government  resign?  The 
Opposition  expectantly  watched  developments  of 
the  crisis,  and  bitter  was  the  disappointment 
when,  after  a  brief  adjournment,  no  particular 
mention  was  made  by  the  Premier  of  the  matter. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  Government 
would  make  as  vital  a  clause  of  union  preference 
as  the  Deakin  Government  did  of  the  inclusion 
of  State  servants,  for  they  insisted  that  without 
it  the  Bill  would  be  almost  useless.  But  there 
was  no  necessity  to  make  it  so.  Apart  from  that 
particular  issue,  the  Bill  is  necessary.    In  the  pre- 


sent state  of  public  opinion  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  pass  legislation  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  driving  all  workers  into  unions  for  self- 
protection.  There  are  thousands  of  manual 
workers  in  Australia  who  are  not  unionists,  and 
who  would  be  seriously  and  adversely  affected  by 
such  a  provision.  The  Arbitration  Bill  is  neces- 
sary, but  preference  to  unionists,  as  defined  by 
the  present  Government,  would  be  manifestly 
unfair. 

Mr.   Groom's   amendment   to   the 
The  effect  that  "  no  such  organisation 

Saving  Clause/  shan  be  entitled  to  any  declara- 
tion of  preference  by  the  Court 
so  long  as  its  rules  or  other  binding  decisions 
permit  the  application  of  its  funds  to  political 
purposes  or  require  its  members  to  do  anything 
of  a  political  character,''  accepted  bv  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  compromise,  has  saved  the  situa- 
tion, and  by  a  majority  of  one  its  prestige  has 
been  maintained.  The  great  point  at  issue  was 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  allow  organisations 
with  purely  political  aims  to  dominate  Arbitra- 
tion Courts.  As  the  clause  stands,  every  union 
may  register,  but  preference  will  not  be  for  those 
whose  aims  are  political.  But  even  in  its  present 
form,  the  clause  is  full  of  possibilities  of  legal 
disputes  should  it  ever  come  to  be  applied  prac- 
tically. Mr.  Watson  says  that  only  io  per  cent, 
of  the  unions  of  New  South  Wales  are  political. 
If  that  be  so,  the  outsider  will  want  to  know  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about,  although  he  mav  also  be 
inclined  to  ask  where  the  unions  are  which  are 
not  political. 
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Sir   Pope  A.    Cooper,   Chief  Justice  of  Queensland. 
One  of  the  recipients  of  Birthday  honours. 


Everybody's 
Bill. 


the     clause. 


Apart  altogether  from  any  par- 
tisan feeling  upon  the  question, 
it  would  have  been  unwise  for 
the  Government  to  resign  over 
Although  taken  up  by  them> 
it  was  not  introduced  by  them.  It  is  not  a 
purely  party  measure.  Mr.  Reid,  though  possibly 
not  aware  of  it,  gave  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
their  not  resigning  if  defeated  on  the  clause  when 
he  vehemently  protested  that  the  Bill  belonged 
to  the  House  and  not  to  any  party,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  any  Government  to  take  it 
up.  It  was  urged  by  some  who  voted  on  Mr. 
Reid"s  side  that  the  Bill  should  be  above  party 
consideration.  Why,  then,  one  asks,  make  it  a 
leVer  to  overthrow  a  party.  Probably  Mr.  Reid 
was  quietly  stating  what  his  intentions  were  sup- 
posing the  Government  did  resign  and  he  were 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Were  that  to  happen,  however,  he 
would  be  in  a  no  better  position  than  either  the 
Deakin  or  the  Watson  Government,  and  the  Bill 


would  probably  bring  him  down  too.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  the  Bill  must  go- 
through,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  to  get  through 
under  the  present  Government  as  any  other  that 
could  be  formed  in  the  present  state  of  the- 
House. 


The    fight    over    this    point    was 
Clearing  probably  one  of  the  fiercest  that 

the  Air.  f-ne  Government  could   have   en- 

gaged in.  In  a  direct  vote  of  no- 
confidence,  the  Premier  would  probably  have- 
pulled  off  a  larger  majority,  for  some  who  voted 
against  the  Government  would  have  voted  to  save 
it  from  defeat.  Mr.  Reid's  Kyneton  speech, 
which,  like  a  storm  cloud  full  of  portent,  mounted 
above  the  horizon  just  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  galvanised  into  life  the  moribund  idea  of  a 
coalition  between  the  two  opposing  parties,  is, 
now  that  the  storm  is  over,  likely  to  lose  its 
effect.  At  the  time  it  aroused  keen  interest,  and 
it  was  probably  responsible  for  the  solid  voting 


The  late  Mr.  Henry  Copeland,  Agent-General  for  NSW. 
Died  in  London  :  aged  65. 
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on  the  Opposition  side.  Now  that  the  crisis  is 
passed,  its  influence  will  vanish.  Seeing  that  the 
amendment  largely  provided  for  the  difficulties 
which  the  Opposition  feared,  it  is  evident  that 
the  vote  was  cast  more  against  the  Government 
than  the  clause.  With  that  little  sympathy  will 
be  shown.  Whatever  Government  is  in  power, 
voting  should  go  for  principles,  and  incidents  of 
this  kind  are  likely  to  hasten  the  end  of  party 
politics.  The  result  of  the  struggle  will  be  to 
crystallise  the  elements  that  have  been  in  solution 
for  so  long,  and  comparative  peace  may  be  ex- 
pected for  some  time.  Mr.  Reid  is  less  likely 
to  move  his  much-talked-of  and  much-delayed  no- 
confidence  motion  than  he  was  a  fortnight  ago. 

Throughout    the     whole     of    the 
Political  States  there  is  a  feverish  unrest 

Forces.  which     is    unparalleled    in    Aus- 

tralian history.  Into  the  blood 
of  our  people  there  has  crept  some  boisterous 
element  to  induct  political  restlessness.  From 
end  to  end  of  the  continent  there  is  chaos  and 
change.  What  the  outcome  will  be,  none  can 
foresee.  We  are  for  the  moment  like  people 
hurrying  in  the  dark.  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
are  either  going  through  or  just  emerging  from 
the  process  of  rearranging  or  changing  Ministries. 
Look  at  the  position  in  brief.  South  Australia 
has  been  forced  to  a  coalition  ;  Tasmania  politi- 
cally is  in  extremis ;  Queensland  has  come  to  a 
political  dissolution ;  West  Australia  has  just  come 
through  her  election  throes,  and  has  brought  into 
being  a  party  which  will  certainly  mean  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  New 
South  Wales  politics  are  in  the  most  glorious 
state  of  uncertainty  imaginable,  and  the  Vic- 
torian Parliament  has  suffered  a  change  of  parties 
which  has  turned  its  late  traditions  upside  down. 
Under  it  ail  there  are  at  work  vast  revolutionary 
forces  which  at  no  distant  date  must  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  change  the  whole  aspect  of  Aus- 
tralian politics. 

Without  doubt,  they  are  now 
The  Trend  changing.  No  one  can  be  blind 
the  Tide.  to  tne  Tlsing  °f  the  tide  of  senti- 

ment and  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  making.  All  over  Australia  the  Labour  Party 
is  winning  at  the  elections.     The  recent  contests 


have  shown  a  great  increase  in  members  re- 
turned on  Labour  pledges.  That  the  tide  is  not 
onlv  setting  in,  but  is  running  strongly,  is  evident 
from  the  following  table  which  compares  the 
numbers  of  members  in  the  present  State  Parlia- 
ments with  those  in  the  previous  ones:  — 


Previous. 

Present 

West   Australia    . 

.    ...       7 

22 

Tasmania   

.    ...       0 

5 

Victoria    

.    ...     12 

19 

South  Australia   . 

.    ...       7 

6 

Queensland    

...     22 

24 

48 


76 


(New  South  Wales  returns  are  omitted,  as  the 
elections  for  this  year  will  not  be  held  till 
August  5th.)  This  is  an  increase  which  may 
well  satisfy  any  party.  He  is  a  blind  student  who 
fails  to  see  and  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
this  growth  in  public  sentiment.  Certain  it  is 
that  for  good  or  ill  this  force  has  come  and  is 
increasing  fast.  Whither  will  it  lead?  Upward, 
in  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  as  the  uplifting  of  the 
classes  has  done  and  will  do.  The  right  thing  to 
do  is  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels.  Like  all 
new-found  strength,  it  is  liable  to  be  aggressive, 
obstinate,  too  forceful,  over-eager  to  accomplish 
all  at  once,  but  that  demands  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  experienced  minds  directing  it  into  the 
channels  which  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  community.  It  is  not  to  be  fought  and  killed, 
but  nourished  and  educated  that  it  may  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the   Commonwealth. 


The     results     of     the     Western 

West  State's  election  came  as  a  general 

j   Australia.  surprise.     The  Labour  Party  has 

shot  up  into  an  unmistakable 
pre-eminence.  In  a  House  of  50  members  it 
secured  22  seats,  as  against  seven  in  the  last 
Parliament.  The  result  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  voting  at  the  Federal  elections. 
Then  the  West  Australian  Labour  Party  secured 
all  of  the  three  Senate  seats,  and  four  out  of  the 
five  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  whom  the  party  did  not  oppose,  was  the 
only  other  successful  candidate.  West  Australian 
politics  generally  thus  bear  a  strong  Labour 
flavour.  But  while  the  Labour  Party  numbers 
22,  the  Opposition  and  Independents  combined 
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number  only  nine.  This  gives  the  Government  a 
direct  following  of  19  only.  It  is  therefore  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  upon  the  Independents 
and  the  Labour  Party.  Mr.  James,  the  Premier, 
relies  upon  the  help  of  most  of  the  former,  and 
expects  that  26  members  will  follow  and  23  op- 
pose him.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on,  and  in- 
teresting developments  are  certain  to  ensue.  One 
rock  the  Premier  sees  ahead,  and  which  he  has 
charted,  is  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of  the 
Labour  Party  (to  their  credit  be  it  said).  Of  so 
dangerous  a  character  is  it  to  him  that  only  ex- 
treme watchfulness  will  keep  him  from  shipwreck. 


South 
Australia. 


South  Australia  has  sensibly 
saved  the  situation  by  a  coali- 
tion. The  division  of  parties  was 
such  as  to  render  economical 
alterations  in  administration  and  the  carrying  out 
of  necessary  financial  proposals  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  A  coalition  was  therefore 
suggested,  the  way  being  paved  for  it  by  the  resig- 
nation through  ill-health  of  Mr.  De  Von  Doussa, 
the  Attorney-General.  The  re-arrangement  of 
portfolios  gave  the  desired  opportunity,  and  with 
the  voluntary-  resignation  of  Mr.  Foster,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  entry  of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position. The  Cabinet  now  consists  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jenkins,  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary;  Mr.  R. 
Butler,  Treasurer  and  Commissioner  for  Crown 
Lands;  Mr.  R.  Homburg,  Attorney-General  and 
Minister  for  Education;  Mr.  J.  Vardon,  M.L.C., 
Commissioner  for  Public  Works  and  Represen- 
tative of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  Mr.  Darling,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, does  not  take  office.  The  Labour  Party- 
has  gone  into  direct  opposition,  but  in  South 
Australia  they  are  as  yet  a  small  quantity. 


Victoria. 


Victoria  is  about  the  only  State 
where  the  Government  is  able  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand  ; 
but  there  they  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial working  majority.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  about  the  last  election  was  the 
almost  complete  effacement  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Labour  mem- 
bers.  The  returns  were  :  Government,  39  ;  Oppo- 


sition, 11  ;  Labour,  18.  The  Labour  Party,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  House,  evidently  regarding  their 
superiority  in  numbers  as  giving  them  prior  right, 
annexed  the  seats  of  the  Opposition ;  but  both 
combined  do  not  form  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Bent  has  entered  upon  a 
crusade  of  what  he  calls  reform,  which 
he  pursues  with  a  disregard  for  the  ordin- 
ary canons  of  good  taste,  that  makes  even 
his  best  friends  shiver.  Ordinary  politeness  irt 
speech  is  probably  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the 
Premier,  but  his  cause  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  he  practised  more  of  the  amenities  of 
civilisation.  The  decisive  rearrangement  of  par- 
ties in  the  House  will  form  a  disturbing  element, 
and  Victoria's  present  session  of  Parliament  is 
sure  to  prove  a  stormy  one. 


Tasmania. 


In  Tasmania  the  outlook  is 
misty.  There  the  Legislative 
Council  is  the  lion  in  the  way. 
It  has  faced  the  Propsting  Go- 
vernment at  every  turn,  and  most  effectually 
blocked  progress.  Practically  everything  the 
Lower  House  has  proposed  has  been  rejected  by 
it.  No  fewer  than  16  of  the  measures  introduced 
by  the  Government  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Council.  The  income  of  Tasmania  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  and  the  Government  has 
endeavoured  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  by  intro- 
ducing fresh  taxation  proposals,  the  chief  of 
which  was  an  occupancy  tax  ;  but  the  Council 
promptly  sat  on  every  proposal  that  came  along, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  throwing  a  Liberal 
Government  out  of  power  by  making  progress  im- 
possible. The  Government,  at  last  finding  its 
wishes  continually  thwarted,  applied  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  a  dissolution,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  Mr.  Evans  was  summoned  to 
form  a  Ministry.  This  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  Parliament  has  been  adjourned  for  a 
month  in  order  to  enable  him  to  frame  a  policy. 
As  showing  the  way  in  which  Tasmania's  income 
has  decreased  it  may  be  mentioned  that  her 
revenue  from  Commonwealth  sources  has  fallen 
off  by  ;£i 7,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  It  is  attributed  to  the  people  of  Tasmania 
consuming  more  and  more  of  Australian  manufac- 
tured articles  on  which  no  customs  duty  was 
paid. 
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New 
South  Wales. 


New  South  Wales  could  hardly 
be  more  unsettled.  Sir  John 
See's  resignation  has  produced  a 
very  cyclone  of  political  disturb- 
ance. The  selection  of  Mr.  Waddell  as  Premier 
— without  doubt  the  wisest  selection  that  could 
have  been  made  from  the  Cabinet— offended  Mr. 
Crick  and  roused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Wise,  both  of 
whom  expected  to  gain  the  coveted  honour.  But 
Mr.  Waddell's  path  is  not  one  of  roses  by  any 
means.  Few  will  envv  him  his  position.  Made 
Premier  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  with 
dissension  in  the  Government  ranks,  he  has  a 
hard  battle  to  fight.  Trie  Opposition,  under  Mr. 
Carruthers,  is  strenuous  and  well  organised,  and 
has  bright  hopes  of  winning.  Mr.  Waddell's 
policy  is  towards  economy,  and  some  baits  are 
held  out  to  the  social  reform  party,  which  is 
making  itself  so  strongly  felt  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  proving  such  a  potent  factor  in  the 
fight  now  being  waged  at  the  hustings.  In  view 
«f  political  developments  in  other  States,  the  elec- 
tions on  the  5th  prox  will  be  full  of  interest. 


[Swiss  Studio. 


Hon.  T.  Waddell. 


Sir  Adye  Douglas. 

Recently  defeated  for  the  Tasmanian  Legislative  Council,  of  which 
he  was  President  for  many  years. 


The  Queensland  Parliament  had 

no  sooner  met   than   it   was   evi- 
Queensland.         ,     .    .,        '..      „ 

dent   that   the    Government    was 

not    in   possession    of    a    working 

majority.      The    amendment    on    the    Address-in- 

Reply,    virtually   a    vote   of   want   of   confidence, 

was  negatived  by  36  votes  to  35,  and  the  House 

adjourned.     Mr.  Morgan,  it  is  understood,  asked 

for  a    dissolution,   but   the   Governor   summoned 

Sir  Arthur  Rutledge  and  entrusted  him  with  the 

task   of  forming   a   new   Government.      After  the 

lapse  of  several  days  Sir  Arthur  had  to  announce 

his  failure,   but   in   doing   so   intimated   that   the 

Opposition  would  give  the  Morgan  Ministry  every 

facility    to    carry    on    its    business    if    it    resumed 

power.      Under    the    circumstances,     it     seemed 

hardly  likely  that  a  dissolution  would  be  granted. 

fo    the    outside    observer,    the    most    reasonable 

course   to   pursue,   after    Sir    Arthur    Rutledge's 

frank   and    friendly   declaration,    was    to   form    a 

Coalition  Government  after  the  example  of  South 

Australia;     but   a   dissolution   has   been   granted 

contingent  upon   supplies    being    voted    by    the 

House. 
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The  cross  marks  where 


A  Strong 
Indictment. 


But  what  an  indictment  of  Party 
Government  is  this  history  of 
Federal  and  State  politics  !  Here 
is  the  whole  political  machinery 
of  the  States  and  Commonwealth  laid  up  for  re- 
pairs. It  is  proving  itself  unworkable.  Political 
life  under  present  systems  resolves  itself  into  an 
endeavour  to  find  the  lightest  possible  load  which 
the  out-of-date  machinery  can  carry,  a  searching 
for  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  save  the  life  of 
parties.  What  a  jumble  is  the  result !  Party  is 
magnified  to  such  an  extent  that  principle  in  the 
shape  of  needful  measures  is  suffering  an  almost 
total  eclipse.  There  could  not  be  a  better  time 
for  some  change  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  ap- 
pointing elective  Executives,  and  giving  members 
an  opportunity  of  voting  upon  measures  on  their 
merits  alone.  In  view  of  the  future,  with  its 
grave  possibilities,  something  should  be  done  dur- 
ing present  sessions.  New  and  fiercer  elements 
of  strife  are  being  introduced  into  politics  as 
legislation  touches  the  lives  of  the  people  indus- 
trially and  socially.  Politics  are  fast  becoming 
more  personal  for  the  masses.  And  reformers 
look  out  into  the  realm  of  possibilities,  and  in 
the  disappearance  of  party  politics  see  a  political 
life  in  which  men  consider  and  vote  upon  mea- 
sures for  tneir  intrinsic  value  alone,  which  is  as 
far  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  present 
scramble  for  party  existence  and  power. 


So  much  depends  on  the  attitude 

The  0f  the  States  to  land  reform  that 

Ever-recurring  .  .  w.    „ 

Land  Problem.  no  apology  is  needed  for  con- 
stantly referring  to  it,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  in  almost  even-  State 
great  prominence  is  given  to  the  question.  Mr. 
Bent,  in  the  Governor's  speech,  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  introducing  liberal  land  legislation.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,  now  Minister  for  Lands  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  propounding  his  doctrines  upon 
it ;  Sir  Arthur  Rutledge  announced  it  as  a  lead- 
ing plank  in  his  platform,  and  Mr.  Morgan  has 
his  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  trend 
is  towards  the  compulsory  resumption  of  large 
estates  in  proximity  to  markets  and  railway  lines, 
and  the  granting  of  facilities  for  small  settlers. 
WTe  need  it  badly.  The  interview  with  the  Rev. 
Egerton  Young,  of  Canada,  which  we  published 
in  our  last  issue,  might  well  form  a  text  book 
for  Australian  politicians.  Opportunity  for  young 
Australians  to  settle  on  the  land  is  one  of  our 
greatest  needs,  and  a  liberal  land  policy  is  a  prior 
necessity  for  immigration.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  approached  with  a  view  of  induc- 
ing them  to  co-operate  in  a  scheme  to  show  bio- 
graphic representative  views  of  Australian  life  in 
Britain  and  the  Continent  with  a  view  of  inducing 
immigration.  The  idea  is  a  sp!t  ndid  one,  but 
alteration  in  our  land  policy  should  precede  it. 
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Piled  up  on  the  Corsair  rock  at 

The  Wreck       Port  Phillip  Heads  lies  the  splen- 
of  the  r  * 

"Australia."  did  R.M.S.  "Australia.'  She  re- 
presents a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds,  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Quite  a 
thrill  shot  through  the  community  at  the  news, 
for  the  liner  was  a  favourite.  Happily  the  mis- 
hap was  attended  without  loss  of  life.  The 
strange  part  of  the  whole  incident  is  the  sudden 
collapse  of  Pilot  Dennis,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  pilots  of  the  port.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  sole  responsibility  of  the  accident. 
The  channel,  though  narrow,  is  an  easy  one  to 
navigate,  and  nothing  but  sheer  bad  luck  or  utter 
incompetency  could  precipitate  a  disaster.  Pilot 
Dennis's  certificate  has  been  cancelled,  but  he 
is  appealing  against  the  decision.  It  seems  hard 
that  Captain  Cole,  an  old  and  experienced  officer 
in  the  company's  service,  should,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  crew,  have  to  suffer  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 


Who  is 
to  Blame? 


Behind  the  incident,  there  is 
a  question  of  grave  importance. 
The  Melbourne  pilot  service  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  yet  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  two 
big  ships  are  driven  on  the  shore  by  pilots.  The 
medical  examination  of  Pilot  Dennis  reveals  the 
fact  that  his  heart  is  affected  and  his  vision  much 
disordered — the  two  most  important  functions  of 
the  body  to  a  pilot  impaired.  Keenness  of  eye- 
sight and  steadiness  of  nerve  are  essentials.  It 
turns  out  that  there  has  been  no  regular  examina- 
tion of  pilots.  Entrance  to  the  service  is  diffi- 
cult, but  after  that  the  close  preserve  has  been 
under  no  compulsory  medical  oversight.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  this  neglect  are  appalling.  Stringency 
in  a  superlative  degree  should  be  observed  re- 
garding capability  and  health.  It  is  probable  that 
the  matter  will  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation, 
and  that  pilots  will  be  required  to  submit  them- 
selves to  regular  medical  examination. 
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Major-General  Hutton's  report  to 

A  ;  the     Government     makes     sober 

Paradise.  reading.      He    may    be    counted 

pessimistic,  but  he  is  the  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  turn 
his  report  down  without  serious  thought  would 
be  little  short  of  madness.  He  says  that  "  a 
force  of  the  requisite  strength  organised  and 
capable  of  taking  the  field  does  not  at  present 
exist  in  Australia,  and  that  there  are  at  present 
no  local  means  of  equipping  such  a  force."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  there  are  neither  sufficient 
guns,  arms,  equipment  nor  ammunition  available." 
The  Defence  Department  has  been  retrenching, 
but  General  Hutton  insists  that  "  fully  ^500.000 
will  have  to  be  spent  on  stores  and  equipment 
before  the  security  of  Australia  by  land  can  be 
assured."  Mr.  Watson,  who  had  lately  said  that 
he  intended  to  ask  the  House  for  ^125,000  to 
make  provision  for  munitions  of  war,  has  in  face 
of  the  report  decided  to  ask  for  a  larger  sum 
when  the  estimates  come  on.  The  matter  must 
receive  grave  attention  at  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment. Even  making  allowance  for  an  extreme 
statement  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  General 
Hutton.  it  is  notorious  that  both  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  in  quality  of  equipment,  our  forces  sadly 
lack  efficiency. 

One   point   that   General   Hutton 
The  Call  ieals  with  ;s  fuu  of  interest.    We 

of  the 
Future  have  presented  that  aspect  clearly 

before.  It  is  coming  into  greater 
prominence  everv  day.  The  Pacific  is  the  new 
arena  of  the  nations.  It  is  the  world's  great 
almost  unexploited  held.  Here  is  room  for  the 
nations  to  deploy.  Here  the  great  nations'  games 
of  the  future  are  going  to  be  played.  They  have 
started  in  realistic  and  deadly  fashion  in  Korea. 
The  noise  of  battle  is  almost  in  our  ears.  To- 
day we  stand  apart.  To-morrow  the  nations 
crowd  upon  us.  The  swift  partition  of  the  Paci- 
fic Islands  among  the  nations  of  Europe  is  in- 
evitable, France  in  the  New  Hebrides,  all  the 
greal  nations  represented  among  the  islands,  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  problems  sure 
to  arise  when  the  smoke  of  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  guns  have  cleared  away,  all  these  cer- 
tainties make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  wise  in 
time.      If  one  of   the   best    ways   to    prevent '  d:ffi- 


culties  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  General  Hut- 
ton's  words  must  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  On  the 
other  hand  Australia  may  claim  to  be  free  from 
the  spirit  and  burden  of  militarism  that  is  crush- 
ing the  old  world.  What  that  has  developed  into 
is  made  graphically  evident  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
in  this  issue,  and  the  Government  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  in  its  intention  not  to 
unduly  exalt  military  service.  We  hope  that  for 
ever  the  shores  of  our  land,  as  yet  unstained  by 
the  blood  of  men  in  strife,  will  remain  the  abode 
of  peace.  But  we  must  bear  our  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  Empire,  part  of  which  is-  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  involved  in  war  at  any  time. 

The  restrictions  surrounding  the 
English  Mail  tenders  called  for  the  English 
Contracts.  yiaJX  contract  some  time  ago  most 
effectually  prevented  any  suitable 
offer  being  made,  and  the  Government  now  finds 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  instant  action  in  order 
to  keep  up  postal  conveniences.  As  the  present 
contract  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Mahon 
is  calling  for  fresh  tenders,  in  which  the  white 
labour  clause  still  finds  a  place,  but  which  do  not 
make  obligatory  the  exacting  frozen  produce  stipu- 
lations that  were  included  in  previous  contracts. 
He  states  that  the  chief  end  to  be  sought  is  the 
arrangement  of  a  mail  service,  and  that  the  car- 
riage of  goods  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt 
with  separately.  The  tenders  are  returnable  at 
the  end  of  September. 

Eager   eyes   all   over  Australasia 

RSndum        watched  the  results  of  the  ScriP" 
in  Victoria.         ture  in  State  Schools  referendum 

in  Victoria,  which  could  not  be 

said  to  nave  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  anvone. 

Probably  this  was  due  to  a  confusing  of  the  issues. 

The  first  question  as  to  whether  a  voter  was  in 

favour    of    the    present    secular    system     or     not 

was   ambiguous,    and   its   meaning   was   not  made 

clearer     by     the     subsequent     questions — "  Are 

you     in     favour     of     such     legislation     as     shail 

cause     the     scheme     of     Scripture     lessons     as. 

recommended    bv    the    Royal     Commission    on 

Religious     Instruction     to    be    taught    in     State 

Schools   during  school   hours   to  children,  whose 

parents  desire  the  teaching  (such  lessons  would 

fee  given  subject  to  a  conscience  clause  exempting 

teachers  who  object)  ?"  and  "  Are  you  in  favour 
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of  the  prayers  and  hymns  selected  by  the 
Royal  Commission  being  used  ?"  Only  a  moderate 
proportion  of  electors  voted,  and  women  were  not 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion.  The  polls  taken  by 
the  Scripture  League,  informal  though  they  were, 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  gave 
opportunities  to  adults  of  both  sexes  to  vote, 
with  the  result  that  an  unqualified  expression  of 
approval  was  given  of  the  proposal  to  introduce 
Scripture  instruction.  New  Zealand  is  now  being 
agitated  over  the  question,  which  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  livest  in  that  Colony's  social 
politics.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  during  the  pre- 
sent session  to  secure  a  referendum  there. 

The  Victorian  Parliament  has  es- 

The  Victorian       tablished    a    new    precedent    by 

Speakership.       electing   another    Speaker   whilst 

the  gentleman  who  formerly  held 

that  office  not  only  did  not  retire,  but  was  a  can- 


I'lioto] 


[  Humphries 


The  Late  Rev.  J.  Chas.  Alwyn  Ewen. 


The  well-known  Lecturer,  and   Pastor  of  the  Cairns  Memorial 
Ohurch.     Died  in  Melbourne.    Aged  47. 


fnoto  by  HiclMids  dc  nun  [Ballcnat 

The  Late  Rev.  Dr.   Moore 

Catholic  Bishop  of  Ballarat.     Died,  June  26.    Aged  70. 


didate  for  re-election.  As  a  rule,  when  once 
elected,  a  Speaker  remains  Speaker  until  he  vol- 
untarily retires.  This  avoids  a  change  in  speakers 
whenever  a  new  party  comes  into  power.  Mr. 
Bent  has  broken  away  from  this  rule,  which  is 
unfortunate,  as  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  retaliation 
should  his  party  lose  power.  This  action  of  the 
Government  is  regrettable,  but  having  once  de- 
cided to  elect  their  own  Speaker,  it  is  fortunate 
that  their  choice  fell  upon  Mi.  Frank  Madden, 
whose  wide  political  and  legal  experience  admir- 
ably fits  him  for  the  post.  In  some  ways  the  posi- 
tion of  Speaker  is  a  very  anomalous  one.  He  is 
elected  to  represent  a  constituency,  but  is  the  one 
man  in  the  House  who  cannot  speak,  so  that  his 
constituents  are  virtually  disfranchised.  He  must 
have  political  views,  but  a  Speaker  who  has  to 
contest  his  constituency  at  a  General  Election  is 
much  handicapped,  as  he  has  to  maintain  an  im- 
partial attitude  on  all  subjects. 
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W.;  A.  Barton, 
Son  of  Sir  E   Barton,  Winner  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  N.S.W. 


New 
Zealand 
Politics. 


The  House  of  Representatives  in 
New  Zealand  has  settled  down  to 
work,  and  the  Government  is  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  sensible 
temporary  arrangement  to  sit  from  10.30  a.m.  to 
10.30  p.m.  This  is  done  in  the  Premier's  in- 
terests, to  save  the  strain  of  long  sittings.  May 
brisker  brains  result  in  better  legislation !  Late 
hours  are  not  conducive  to  thoughtful  measures. 
Among  the  proposals  foreshadowed  in  the  Go- 
vernor's speech  is  one  that  Earl  Roberts  should 
visit  New  Zealand  as  the  guest  of  the  Colony. 
In  that  part  of  the  speech  which  dealt  with 
prospective  legislation,  perhaps  the  points  which 
created  most  interest  were  those  concerning 
the  land  and  licensing  questions.  Both  are  ex- 
ceedingly live  in  the  Colony,  and  amending  mea- 
sures for  both  are  demanded.  The  land  question 
resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  between  Crown  ten 
ants  who  desire  to  get  the  freehold,  and  that 
section  of  the  community  which  is  bent  on  resist- 
ing this  proposal  and  also  the  further  alienation 
of  Crown  lands.  The  Government  has  to  some 
extent  played  with  the  question,  and  now  pro- 
poses to  get  out  of  a  tight  place  by  remitting  it  to 
a  Royal  Commission.  The  demands  of  the  Tem- 
perance advocates  will  be  met  if  provision  is  made 
to  give  effect  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people.  If  this  is  done,  the  loss  of  Newtown  will 
really  be  a  huge  gain  to  the  Reform  party. 


New  Guinea 
Affairs. 


enquiry    into 


It  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
tragic  suicide  of  Judge  Robinson, 
the  Administrator  of  New  Guinea 
affairs,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
the  Goariban  incident,  but  Mr. 
Hughes  has  very  rightly  decided  that  the  Com- 
missioner, Judge  Murray,  is  to  go  on.  To  drop  it 
would  be  to  assume  that  the  late  Administrator 
was  responsible,  but  besides  that,  the  seriousness 
of  the  disturbance  demands  a  full  enquiry  into  all 
its  circumstances.  It  is  believed  that  the  worry 
engendered  by  the  coming  enquiry  was  the  cause 
of  Judge  Robinson's  suicide. 


The 

Russo-Japanese 

War. 


Events  have  been  moving  rapidly 
at  the  seat  of  war,  but,  largely 
owing  to  the  great  rains,  the  Jap- 
anese advance  has  been  much  de- 
layed. Port  Arthur  is  now  very  closely  invested 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  outermost  defences 
have  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  after  a  desper- 
ate resistance  by  the  Russians.  It  is  now  said  that 
the  shells  from  the  heavy  siege  guns  mounted  by 
the  attacking  forces  fall  within  the  town,  but  it  is 
not  very  probable,  the  shells  referred  to  being 
more  likely  fired  from  the  gunboats  supporting  the 
land  forces.  General  Kuropatkin,  apparently 
compelled  thereto  by  political  pressure  at  home, 
dispatched  General  Stakelberg  with  some  30  000 
men  to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur.     This  force  was 


l'lioto  by] 


John  C.  V.   Beehan,   M.A.,   LL.B. 


of  Trinity  College,  Melbonrne,  Winner  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
for  Victoria. 
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met  and  defeated  in  a  two  days'  battle  by  a  Jap-   \ 
anese  force  under  General  Oku,  superior  both  in 
numbers  and  artillery.     Here,   as  elsewhere,  the 
splendid  marksmanship  of  the  Japanese  gunners 
and  the  superiority  of  their  weapons  won  the  day. 
The  Russians  are  said  to  have  lost  some  3000, 
chieflv    during   the    hurried    retreat.     It     seemed 
probable  at  one  time  that  the  whole  of  the  retreat- 
ing Russian  force  would  be  cut  off  and  surround- 
ed,   but   it   won  its   way   north    successfully    and 
joined  hands  with  the  main  army  near  Liaoyang. 
The  Japanese,  despite  the  impassable  roads,  have 
been  slowly  closing  in  upon  the  Russian   head- 
quarters at  Liaoyang,  and  have  captured,  not  with- 
out severe  fighting,  several  of  the  more  important 
mountain    passes.      Since   Admiral    Skrydloff   ar- 
rived at  the  front  the  Vladivostock  squadron  has 
been  most  active.     Eluding  the  blockading  ships 
under   Admiral   Kamimura,    the   three   protected 
cruisers,  Rossia,  Rurik  and  Gromoboi,  with  several 
torpedo    boats,    steamed    south    to    the    Korean 
Straits,  where  they  fell  in  with  three  transports 
conveying  troops  and  supplies  to  Korea.     These 
they  sank.     The  non-combatants  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  doomed  vessels,  but  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers preferred  death  to  surrender,  and  went  down 
with  the  ships.     Several  smaller  vessels  were  sunk 
or  captured.      The  Russian  warships  returned  in 
safety  to  Vladivostock.     Shortly  after  they  made 
another  raid,  the  torpedo  boats  bombarded  the 
town  of  Gensan,  a  Japanese  base  in  Korea,  and 
sank   one  or  two   vessels   there.      Apparently  no 
more  damage  was  done.     The  pursuing  Japanese 
vessels   sighted   the  Russians,   but  the  latter  es- 
caped  and   returned   safely   to   their  base.      The 
Rossia   represented  Russia  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Review  at  Spithead,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
English  naval  men  who  saw  the  huge  vessel  there 
was    that    owing    to    the    very    slight    protection 
afforded  to  the  guns'   crews  she  would  prove  a 
veritable  death  trap  in  action.       The  Rurik  is  a 
sister  ship,  but  is  slower.     The   Gromoboi,   which 
visited   Australia  recently,   is   the   most   modern, 
but  is  also  poorly  protected.     The  most  remark- 
able naval   happening,   however,   is   the   resurrec- 
tion of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet.     It  was  confidently 
asserted  that  almost  all  the  battleships  were  so 
injured    as    to    be    useless.     For    instance,    the 
Tsarevitch    was  supposed  to  have  been  damaged 
irreparably     during    the    torpedo     attack    which 


The  Late  Judge  Robinson,  of  New  Guinea. 

opened  the  war.  During  the  recent  sally  the 
Admiral  flew  His  flag  on  her.  All  the  other  ves- 
sels have  been  patched  up,  and  six  battleships, 
one  armoured  and  four  protected  cruisers,  with 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers,  came  out  of  Port 
Arthur  harbour  on  June  21st,  and  set  off  south- 
wards, the  merchantmen,  sunk  with  such  loss  of 
life  in  the  fairway,  having  been  blown  up  by  the 
Russians.  A  great  naval  battle  seemed  imminent, 
but  the  Russians  returned  and  anchored  in  the 
open  roadstead.  The  Japanese  destroyers  at- 
tacked during  the  night  and  sank  the  Sevastopol 
(12,000  tons).  The'  Diana  was  also  damaged 
badly.  The  Russian  fleet  returned  into  the  har- 
bour, but  sallied  out  again  a  few  days  later. 
The  Japanese  Generals  continue  to  show  that 
they  are  working  out  with  skill  and  determination 
a  well-thought-out  plan  of  campaign.  The  Rus- 
sians are  apparently  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and 
there  is  much  dissension  amongst  their  leaders. 
A  general  attack  upon  Port  Arthur  seems  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  Japanese,  whose  cordon  is 
ever  tightening  round  the  fortress. 
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One  Word  on 
South  Africa. 


London,  June  ist,  1904. 

I  went  to  South  Africa  in  a 
somewhat  desponding  mood.  T 
return  radiant  with  hope  and 
confidence  as  to  the  future, 
and  filled  with  profound  gratitude  as  to 
the  past.  "  The  Review  of  Reviews "  played 
a  great  part  in  South  Africa,  both  in  the 
time  when  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Africander  Bond  and  in  the  dark  days  when 
Lord  Milner  made  war  upon  the  Republics.  And 
now,  returning  after  my  first  visit  to  ..South  Africa, 
having  had  ample  opportunity  of  hearin'g  and  see- 
ing both  sides,  I  feel  lifted  up  with  a  sense  of  ex- 
ultant gratitude  that  this  periodical  should  have 
been  permitted  to  play  a  part  so  prominent  and 
so  useful.  The  Jingoes  have  almost  wrecked  the 
Empire  in  South  Africa.  But  there  is  still  a  hope, 
and  a  good  hope,  that  we  may  save  it  yet.  We 
have  only  to  pay  our  debts,  keep  our  word,  and 
govern  South  African  on  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian lines,  and  South  Africa  will  no  more  need 
a  British  garrison  than  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The 


steady,  honest  application  of  Liberal  principles 
will  convert  the  South  Africans  into  the  most 
loyal  and  contented  subjects  whom  King  Edward 
the  Seventh  can  find  in  the  whole  of  his  Empire. 
And  it  is  a  source  of  modest  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  know  that  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Review,"  and  on  the  platform  in  South  Africa, 
I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
failing  faith  of  the  South  African  Dutch  in  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  that  true  England,  "  a 
bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men,"  which  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  obscured  from  their  sight. 
The  war  has  made  sad  havoc  of  most  of  the 
assets  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa.  But  the 
confidence  inspired  in  the  South  African  Dutch, 
who  after  all  are  a  majority  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects in  those  parts,  by  the  Stop-the-War  agitation 
in  England,  is  almost  the  only  asset  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  realise  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 


Prince  Arfa-Ud-Dooleh  Mirza  Riza  Khan  Daniche. 
One  of  the  most  earnest  workers  (or  International  Peace.     He  was 
Persian   Delegate  at   the    Hague,   and   is  now    Ambassador  at 
Constantinople. 


Dark,     indeed,     has     been     the 

The  Eclipse  of      eclipse    of    Liberalism,    with    its 

Liberalism.        much-honoured    formula,    Peace, 

Retrenchment,  and  Reform,  in 
these  last  few  years,  and  we  are  still  groping  in 
the  gloom.  On  the  eighteenth  of  last  month  -. 
faithful  handful  celebrated  by  a  frugal  breakfast 
at  Anderton's  Hotel  in  Fleet  Street  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
Prince  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  the  Persian  Minister 
now  at  Constantinople,  who  represented  his  coun- 
try at  The  Hague,  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  poem  in 
fifteen  languages  in  which  he  commemorates  the 
Conference,  of  which  others,  alas !  are  not  so 
mindful.  Since  that  auspicious  spring  dav.  on 
which  the  representatives  of  the  civilised  world 
met  to  register  the  high-water  mark  of  the  pro- 
gress of  international  morality,  the  world  has  gone 
steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  a  favourite 
doctrine  of  many  orthodox  people  that  when  any 
great  good  is  given  to  the  world,  the  Devil,  en- 
raged by  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  human 
blessedness,  doth  bestir  himself  more  lustily  than 
ever,  and  with  prodigious  energy  and  cunning  em- 
ploys all  the  enginery  of  Hell  in  order  to  thwart 
and  baulk  the  beneficent  design.  "  The  old  dra- 
gon underground,"  as  Milton  sang — 

Wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 

Swings  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  law  was  given   to   the 
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Children  of  Israel  on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  had  not 
descended  with  the  tables  of  stone  before  the 
Chosen  People  set  up  the  Golden  Calf  and  aban- 
doned themselves  to  an  idolatrous  orgie.  So 
when  the  new  tables  of  the  law  of  nations  were 
engraved  at  The  Hague,  even  at  that  very  mo- 
ment the  Author  of  all  Evil  devised  the  temp- 
tations before  which  first  Britain,  then  Japan,  and 
finally  Russia  herself  were  destined  to  succumb. 

Five  years  ago,  on  May  18th,  the 
Tis  Five  Years       nations    sent    their    plenipotenti- 
Since.  aries  to  discuss  in  a  great  World's 

Parliament  how  best  to  abate  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  naval  and  military 
charges.  On  the  eve  of  that  date  this  year  the 
House  of  Commons  by  297  to  213  rejected  the 
resolution  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  de- 
precating the  enormous  increase  in  national  ex- 
penditure. The  same  week  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government  illustrated  what  it  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  a  standstill  proposition  by  start- 
ling the  world  by  a.  sudden  demand  for  an  extra 
expenditure  on  armaments  of  ^14,7  50,000.  It  is 
all  to  be  spent  in  the  next  three  years. 
^£5, 000,000  goes  to  the  navy,  ^6,250,000  for 
the  renewal  of  the  field  artillery,  and  the  remain- 
ing ^2,750,000  for  general  armaments.  The  Bri- 
tish public  does  not  even  yet  realise  that  in 
the  matter  of  piling  up  naval  and  military  expen- 
diture John  Bull  has  been  the  greatest  sinner. 
Since  the  Hague  Conference,  France  has  reduced 
her  naval  expenditure  bv  ^600,000,  Russia  has 
only  increased  hers  by  ^400,000,  and  Germany 
by  ^1,400,000;  but  Great  Britain  has  increased 
her  normal  naval  expenditure  by  -£7,600,000  per 
annum,  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  net  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  three  greatest  naval 
Powers  in  Europe.  A  pretty  commentary  this 
upon  the  assurances  given  by  our  Government 
as  to  its  -anxiety  to  arrange  with  other  naval 
Powers  for  an  arrest  of  the  increase  of  navies  ! 
We  are  now  spending  41  millions  on  the  navy. 
France  spends  12^,  Russia  12,  and  Germany  n,- 
or  35A  millions  altogether. 

The  extent  to  which  the  military 

[^Moloch's  and  naval  expenditure  of  Europe 

Tithe.  an(j   of   Great   Britain   has   been 

increased  of  late  years  more  than 

justifies  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Tsar's  Circu- 


lar. The  following  figures  show  how  rapidly  we 
are  approaching  the  ultimate  goal  of  civilisation, 
when  we  shall  all  be  paupers  sitting  at  the  doors 
of  barracks,  and  they  show  also  that  in  this  com- 
petitive race  to  ruin  John  Bull  is  leading  easily. 
The  figures,  translated  into  English  money,  are 
quoted  from  the  tables  of  M.  Thery,  a  French 
statistician  of  eminence  :  — 

Military  Expenditure  in  Millions  of  Pounds. 
1891. 

Great   Britain    17^ 

Russia    24 

Germany  24 

France    27 

Austria    12 

Italy  10 


1903. 

Increas 

34£ 

17 

35 

11 

33 

9 

27^   . 

1 
2 

17 

5 

11'   . 

14 

Total 


114^ 


158i 


431 


Naval  Expenditure  in  Millions  of  Pounds. 
1891. 

Great    Britain    14^ 

Russia    5 

Germany 4 

France    8 

Austria   1 

Italy   4 


1903. 

Increase 

34^ 

...   20 

13 

8 

10^ 

...    6± 

m 

...    4i 

2 

1 

41 

3 

a. 

Total 


46-JL 


774 


40| 


Total  Military  and  Naval  Expenditure. 

1891. 

Great    Britain    32 

Russia    29 

Germany 28 

France 35 

Austria   13 

Italv   14 


1903. 

Increase. 

69 

37 

48 

19 

432l   . 

..   15i 

40 

5 

19 

6 

16 

2 

Total 


151 


2354 


84' 


In  twenty-two  years  Moloch  has  increased  the 
tithe  which  he  levies  upon  the  six  leading  nations 
of  Christendom  by  over  50  per  cent.  How  long 
is  this  game  of  beggar-my-neighbour  to  go  on? 


Another 
War. 


As  if  still  further  to  emphasise 
the  recoil  of  the  unregenerate 
Old  Adam  from  the  moral  ideal 
laid  down  at  the  Hague,  the  An- 
niversary week  was  further  celebrated  by  the  offi- 
cial admission  that  Great  Britain  was  now  fullv 
launched  into  another  war — this  time  with  Tibet. 
The  note  of  alarm  which  I  was  the  first  to  sound 
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in  the  pages  of  this  "  Review  '"  last  year  as  to  the 
impending  war  against  the  Lamas  has  been  only 
too  soon  justified.  All  pretence  that  Colonel 
Younghusband  is  conducting  a  peaceful  mission 
has  disappeared.  Lord  Lansdovvne  has  admitted 
that  we  are  now  at  war  with  Tibet — a  war  en- 
tered into  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of 
Parliament ;  a  war  unjustifiable,  suicidal,  and 
criminal.  The  Tibetans  may  be  "  ragged  bar- 
barians," but  they  are  defending  their  fatherland 
against  invasion.  Napoleon's  soldiery  were  often 
in  rags  and  tatters,  and  even  Tommy  Atkins' 
garments  have  let  in  daylight  in  recent  cam- 
paigns. There  is  something  essentially  snobbish 
in  this  sneer  at  the  rags  of  the  poor  wretches 
whom  we  are  now  mowing  down  with  our  Maxims 
and  "  pig  sticking  "  with  our  lances.  The  vulgar 
plutocratic  soul  would  no  doubt  show  them  more 
respect  if  they  had  been  caparisoned  by  a  Bond 
Street  tailor.  The  worst  thing  about  this  Tibetan 
outrage  is  that  the  Liberal  leaders,  tongue-tied 
for  fear  of  being  called  pro-Lamas,  as  they  were 
called  pro-Boers,  have  not  yet  ventured  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  recall  of  the  expedition. 


The  Gagging  of 

the  House  of 

Commons. 


When  Parliament  rose  for  the 
Whitsuntide  Recess  it  was  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  would  have 
been  afforded  for  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  Tibetan  War.  But  the  Speaker  ruled 
that  nothing  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  a  Member  of  the  House  had  put  down 
upon   the  notice  paper  his  intention  to   move  a 


resolution  on  the  subject.  The  Member  in  ques- 
tion somewhat  cynically  had  given  notice  of  a 
vote  condemning  the  expedition  to  Lhassa,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  approve,  his  only  object  being 
to  gag  the  House  and  prevent  debate.  Hitherto 
such  gagging  motions  were  not  held  to  forbid  re- 
ference to  their  subject  matter  in  a  debate  on  the 
rising  of  the  House  for  holidays.  The  Speakers 
ruling,  therefore,  is  a  serious  encroachment  upon 
what  were  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Commons. 
All  that  is  needed  in  order  to  reduce  this  gagging 
rule  to  absurdity  is  for  a  handful  of  Members,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  to  put  down  abstract 
resolutions,  which  they  need  never  actually  move, 
upon  the  notice-paper,  covering  every  conceiv- 
able topic  of  public  interest  that  can  possiblv 
come  up.  There  is  nothing  needed  but  a  pen 
and  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  Judiciously  used,  the 
House  could  be  reduced  to  absolute  silence.  It 
might  be  worth  while  doing  this,  if  only  in  order 
to  render  the  gagging  rule  intolerable. 

The   way   of  the   transgressor  is 
Penalties  of        hard,  and  nations  that  go  to  war 
Transgression.      instead    of   sending    their    differ- 
ences to  arbitration  must  pay  the 
costs  of  the  most  expensive  tribunal  in  the  world. 
For  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  the  Russians  paid 
the  first  instalment ;  last  month  it  was  the  turn  of 
Japan.     The  Hague  week  brought  the  news  of 
the  destruction  by  a  floating  mine  of  one  of  her 
best  battleships — the  "  Hatsuse  " — and  a  cruiser 
— the  "  Yoshino  " — rammed  by  one  of  her  con- 
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sorts  in  the  fog.  In  the  double  disaster  nearly 
seven  hundred  brave  men  went  to  their  death.  It 
is  difficult  to  forecast  the  result  of  the  war. 
But  it  will  be  surprising  if,  when  it  ends — when- 
ever that  may  be — either  Russia  or  Japan  have 
any  fighting  navy  left  to  speak  of.  War  uses  up 
ironclads  even  more  rapidly  than  it  uses  up  sol- 
diers. If  Russia  and  Japan  should  disappear 
from  the  rank  of  naval  Powers  of  the  first  class, 
it  ought  to  enable  the  next  Liberal  Government 
to  reduce  our  Navy  Estimates  very  considerably. 
Of  course,  Japan  and  Russia  may  set  to  work  re- 
building their  fleets,  but  that  is  a  long  and  costly 
operation.  Already  both  are  borrowing  monev 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Russian  5  per  cent, 
loan  of  30  millions  was  floated  at  q8  ;  the  Jap- 
anese had  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  their  loan  of  10 
millions  issued  at  95.  And  this  is  but  the  be 
ginning  of  war  loans. 

__     „  The  mischief  that  has  been  done 

The  Danger 

of  an  by    the    rash    and    inconsiderate 

Anglo-Russian  partisanship  of  the  majority  of 
the  British  Press  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  neutralised  by  the  wise  and  states- 
manlike action  of  the  King.  It  is  a  bitter  reflec- 
tion upon  the  fixed  beliefs  of  the  Radicals  of  last 
century  that  at  this  moment  it  is  the  journalists 
who  are  the  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  the  King  who  is  the  mainstay  of  the  general 
peace.  Few  people  are  aware  how  near  we  were 
to  war  with  Russia  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign.  The  Russians,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced from  the  tone  of  the  English  Press  that 
our  Japanese  allies  were  acting  as  our  catspaws, 
are  said  to  have  seriously  contemplated  declaring 
war  against  the  real  authors  of  their  calamities. 
That  they  abstained  from  using  the  moiety  of 
their  army  that  is  unavailable  for  use  in  Man- 
churia in  punishing  England  in  Central  Asia  was 
due  to  the  timely  intervention  of  King  Edward. 
The  danger  was  averted.  It  may  revive.  It  is 
as  sport  to  a  fool  to  scatter  firebrands,  and  the 
number  of  fools  of  that  description  in  the  news- 
paper offices  in  England  and  America  is  very 
large.  As  might  be  expected,  Germany,  despite 
the  protests  of  Herr  Bebel,  is  drawing  very  close 
to  Russia,  and  if — which  God  forbid  !-  -our  news- 
papers involve  us  in  war  with  Russia,  Germany 
mav   not   confine   herself   altogether   to   the   mere 


August  Bebel. 
Leader  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  in  Germany. 

keeping  of  the  ring.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  tre- 
mendous temptation  to  the  war  party  in  Berlin  if 
they  could  array  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in 
fighting  line  against  the  British  Empire — especi- 
ally as  every  European  has  been  convmced  bv  the 
experiences  of  the  Boer  War  that  as  a  military 
Power  the  English  do  not  really  count. 

We  may  not  count  as  a  fighting 

What  Jingoism      factor,  but  our  Army  is  as  costly 

the  Citizen.        ^   if  it  were   the   most  efficient 

man-slaying  machine  in  the 
world.  Few  more  incredible  paradoxes  are  to  be 
found  in  contemporary  history  than  the  fact  that 
the  ramshackle  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous 
handfuls  of  untrained  men  and  boys  with  rifles, 
which  we  call  our  military  forces,  almost  cost  as 
much  this  year  as  the  gigantic  trained  armies  of 
Germany,    France,    or    Russia.      Wanton    waste 
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A  Temperance  Lecture. 

'Oh  !  my  Hear  friend-.,  let   US,  above  all,  strive  to  be 
temperate  in  Temperance  Reform. 


A  Mutual  Understanding. 
Brer  Rabbit  he  up  en  say  he  have  monstus  respeek  fer  Brer  Vox,  en  he 
hope  he  ain't  gwineter  eat  him.      Brer  Fox  'low  dat  he  ain'  gwineter  eat 
Brer  Rabbit,  but  ef  Brer  Rabbit  sass  him  he  gwineter  push  him  inter  de 
water — ker-blunk  ! 


Bringing  Him  Home  Alive. 
"  I'm  bringing  him  home  alive." 
(N.B. — The  Bear  will  overtake  him  at  a  "reasonable  time. ') 
Max  Adeler  tells  a  story  of  a  man   who  started  off  boastfully  bear- 
shooting.    Some  hours  later  a  friend  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  coming  along 
the  road  towards  him      It  rapidly  evolved  itself  into  the  hunter,  hatless 
and  gunless,  sprinting  along,  closely  pursued  by  a  bear.     When  he  get 
within  earshot  of  his  friend,  he  shouted  out,  "  I'm  bringing  him  home 
alive." 

<  "  F.CM."  in  tl.e  Westminster  Gazette.) 


spells  inefficiency,  and  if  the  Army  Estimates 
were  reduced  by  ten  millions,  we  should  pro- 
bably get  a  more  efficient  fighting  force  if  the  new 
War  Office  were  compelled  to  cut  its  coat  ac- 
cording to  its  cloth.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  in  moving  his  resolution  condemning  the 
large  and  continuous  increase  of  national  expen- 
diture, pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  this  year  had  reached  the  appalling  sum  of 
^78,000,000.  When  the  Liberals  left  office  in 
1895,  the  two  services  cost  ^5, 5  00,000.  The 
net  result  of  nine  years  of  Tory  rule  has  been  tc 
add  ^42,500,000  to  the  war  expenditure  of  this 
country  in  time  of  peace.  That  is  to  say,  our 
high-flying  Jingoes  in  nine  years  have  added  a 
pound  a  year  to  the  taxation  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
average  family  of  five  must  therefore  pay  five 
pounds  a  year  or  two  shillings  a  week  more  for 
powder  and  shot  than  it  would  have  done  if  the 
expenditure  had  been  kept  at  the  standard  fixed 
by  the  Liberals  in  1895. 

Liberal  candidates  at  the  coining 

50%  Increased     election  will   have   an   easy  task 

Taxation  .....  J 

in  Ten  Years.      m  bringing  home  to  the  electors 

what  Jingoism  means.  Suppose 
the  constituency  contains  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  difference  between  the  Liberal  and 
the  Tory  peace  expenditure  on  powder  and  shot 
means  to  that  constituency  an  annual  increase  of 
^60,000  in  taxation,  which  is  equivalent  to  3 
per  cent,  interest  upon  a  debt  of  ^2,000,000. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to,  averaging  things  all 
round.  No  one  pretends  that  we  are  safer  to- 
day than  we  were  in  1895.  Expenditure  depends 
on  policy ;  in  this  case  on  impolicy.  If  the 
Liberals  had  been  in  office  there  would  have 
been  no  South  African  war,  no  Somaliland  ex- 
pedition, no  wild-goose  chase  across  the  plateau 
of  Tibet.  The  Tories,  in  the  nine  years  of  office, 
have  put  on  twenty-four  millions  of  new  taxes, 
and  have  swallowed  up  another  twenty-five  mil 
lions  due  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  yield  of  the  death  duties.  The  expendi- 
ture has  gone  up  from  ^94,000,000  per  annum 
to  ^143,000,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
new  taxes  levied  to  meet  this  50  per  cent,  in- 
creased expenditure :  — 
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The  Boers  in 
Congress. 


(Million  £.) 
Per  year. 

4d.   on  Income-tax   10 

^d.   per  lb.   on  Sugar   4^ 

4d.  per  lb.  on  Tea  4± 

Is.  per  ton  on  Coal  exported  2 

Is.  per  barrel  on  Beer  If 

6d.   per  gallon  on  Spirits   1 

Tobacco   2 

Total  24 

This  is   the   rake's   progress   along   the   Road   to 

Ruin. 

The   fruit  that   Mr.    Chamberlain 

has  gathered  for  his  countrymen 
in  South  Africa  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  a  latter- 
day  specimen  of  the  well-known  Dead  Sea  apple.  It 
cost  us  ^230,000,000,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
it  will  cost  us  ^15,000,000  more  before  we  re- 
deem Mr.  Chamberlain's  promises,  pay  the  debts 
of  the  States  whose  assets  we  have  seized,  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans,  raise  the  value 
of  the  British  officer's  receipt  to  par,  and  pay 
the  compensation  promised  to  those  whose  pri- 
vate property  was  destroved  or  seized  under  the 
plea  of  military  necessity.  The  Boers  are  pa- 
tient and  long-suffering.  But  they  are  not  for 
ever  suffering,  and  last  month  134  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  Transvaal  met  in  Congress  at 
Pretoria,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Botha, 
to  give  voice  to  their  complaints  as  to  the  failure 
of  the  British  Government  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion. The  resolutions  of  the  Congress  were 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  studious  moderation,  and 
General  Botha's  speech  was  admirable  both  in 
form  and  in  spirit.  The  Boers  are  not  clamorous 
for  the  immediate  establishment  of  representa- 
tive government.  They  do  not  even  object  to 
be  saddled  with  the  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
the  war.  But  they  insist,  and  rightly  insist,  that 
the  first  charge  on  the  war  debt  should  be  the 
payment  of  the  compensation  due  to  the  victims 

of  the  war. 

The  figures  of  the  census  taken 
in  the  South  African  colonies  on 
April  17th  are  not  yet  com- 
plete ;  but  those  which  have 
come  to  hand  are  of  immense  interest.  The 
figures  have  surprised  many  well-informed  South 
Africans.  Until  last  month  it  was  usually  stated 
that  the  white  and  Indian  population  of  Natal 
was  about   70,000  each,  while   the   Kaffirs   num- 


The  Census  of 
South  Africa. 


As  they  are- 


Andas  the  mining  press  and  the 
magnates  picture  them. 


Fact  and  Fancy, 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Dr.  lieck  said  that  in  1890  <  the 
last  normal  year)  the  Cape  agricultural  and  pastoral  output  was  valued  at 
s  imething  like  £2=;oooooo,  or  more  than  the  whole  mining  output  of 
South  Africa.  The  idea  that  the  agricultural  output  was  insignificant  in 
value  compared  with  that  of  the  mines  was  a  popular  delusion  —  Thr 
South  African  IfeK*. 


bered  750,000.  The  census  returns  show  that 
the  whites  number  97,109,  the  Indians  100, 918, 
and  the  Kaffirs  are  about  a  million.  The  figures 
as  to  the  Transvaal  are  even  more  interesting. 
They  have  given  a  death  blow  to  the  forlorn 
hope  entertained  by  some  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible under  representative  government  to  place 
the  Boers  under  the  heel  of  Johannesburg.  The 
census  returns  are  not  yet  suffieientlv  complete 
to  enable  the  enumerators  to  say  how  many 
British  and  how  many  Dutch  there  are  in  the 
country,  but  the  preponderance  of  Johannesburg 
is  much  less  than  was  anticipated.  In  the 
Transvaal  there  are,  in  round  numbers,  300,000 
whites.  In  Johannesburg  there  are  only  84,000. 
Including  Swaziland,  there  are  over  a  million 
natives.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  including  native 
territories,  the  population  has  increased  from 
1,527,000,  in  1891,  to  2,405,000  in  1904.  The 
whole  population  in  the  Cape  proper  has  in- 
creased from  366,000  to  549,000. 

Ministers  still  survive.     Mr.   Bal- 
Mr.  Balfour's       four  has   once  m0re   evaded  his 

Latest  _ 

Egg  Dance.  adversaries.  The  latest  exhibi- 
tion which  he  afforded  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  marvellous  agility 
with  which  he  can  perform  the  egg  dance  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  groups  of  Protectionists 
and  Free  Traders  was  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  18th.  Mr.  Black  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  this 
House,  believing  that  the  protective  taxation  of 
food  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people  and  in- 
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A  Case  of  Interdependence. 

PERIL0U3  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  BLACK  ROCK. 

JOE  :  "  Hold  on..  Arthui.      Don't  on  any  account  cut  the  rope  ?" 
ARTHUR  :  "No  fear,  Joe.      Mind  iiou  don't." 


No  Time-Limit. 

P.C.  JOHN  Bull  :  "  Now,  then,  liow  long  is  this  ta  be  going  on  ?" 
Bung,  the  Beer-Man  :  "  Just  as  long  as  I  like.    Tture  ain't  no  time- 
limit.     You  can't  interfere  !" 


jurious  to  the  Empire,  welcomes  the  declaration 
of  Ministers  that  the  Government  is  opposed  to 
such  taxation."  This  was  substantially  identical 
with  the  Wharton  amendment  which  Ministers 
had  put  forward  themselves  some  weeks  earlier, 
but  which  they  had  withdrawn  under  threat  of 
being  thrown  out  of  office  by  the  112  members 
who  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain.  While  it  was  in 
form  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment it  was  regarded  by  Mr.  BaJfour  as  a  snare 
intended  to  commit  both  the  Cabinet  and  the 
House  to  hostility  to  Mr.  Chamberlains  scheme. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  notice  of  an  amendment 
which  would  have  committed  the  House  to  his 
proposals.  Mr.  Balfour  found  himself  in  this 
dilemma.  If  he  adopted  the  Black  resolution 
112  members  of  his  party  would  vote  against  him 
or  abstain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adopted 
the  Chamberlain  amendments,  fifty  Free  Traders 
of  his  party  would  vote  against  him.  In  either 
case  the  Government  would  be  endangered.  He 
got  out  of  the  difficulty  with  characteristic  in- 
genuity. He  moved  what  was  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  appealed  to 
his  followers  not  to  wreck  the  Government,  of 
whose  Colonial,  military  and  naval  policy  thev 
approved,  on  account  of  their  differences  of 
opinion  on  an  abstract  question  of  no  immediate 
practical  importance.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  and 
the  wobbling  Free  Traders  deserted  Mr.  Black, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  withdrew  his  amendment,  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  "  reasoned  previous  question  "  was 
carried  bv  306  to  251.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  H.  Cecil,  and  about  twenty  Unionist  Free 
Traders  voted  in  the  minority. 


Trick  Riding. 
Will  it  turn  turtle. 

('  I'.C.d."  in  the  Westminster  Gnutt".) 


Mr.    Asquith,    who    brought    the 

Peelites  of  debate    to    a   close,     said     some 

our  Day.  strong  things  as    to    this    latest 

attempt  to  evade  discussion  and 
shuffle  off  Ministerial  responsibility.  He  told 
Mr.  Balfour  that  he  had  flouted  and  degraded 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  true,  but  the 
present  House  gets  the  treatment  it  deserves. 
Elected  in  the  khaki  madness  of  1900,  it  is 
worthy  of  its  origin.  From  it  nothing  can  be 
hoped.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  although  out- 
side the  Cabinet,  is  still  the  controller  of  its 
destinies,  has  decided,  according  to  cor.-.mon  ic- 
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port,  that  it  must  continue  in  existence  until  next 
March.  Mr.  Balfour  will  keep  on  scoring  ducks '- 
eggs,  not  out,  all  the  rest  of  the  Session,  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents  may  come  to  his  rescue. 
The  only  good  thing  noticeable  about  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  is  that  it  has  aided  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  Fourth  Party.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Lord  H.  Cecil,  Sir  John  Gorst,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Major  Seely  constitute  the  most 
important  group  of  independent  politicians 
thrown  off  from  the  Conservative  Party  since  the 
secession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  These  new 
Peelites  are  gravitating  to  the  Liberal  ranks.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  will  appeal  to  a  Manchester 
constituency  as  a  Liberal  candidate.  If  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  could  make  a  concordat  with  Lord 
H.  Cecil  on  the  Education  question  there  is  no 
reason  why  both  these  young  men  and  that  politi- 
cal Nestor,  Sir  John  Gorst,  should  not  form  part 
of  the  next  Liberal  Administration.  On  the 
Liberal  side  Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  and  one  or  two 
other  rising  men  are  full  of  promise.  There  is 
a  great  chance  for  new  blood  in  the  next  Par- 
liament, and  as  every  seat  is  going  to  be  con- 
tested, there  ought  to  be  in  the  three-figure 
majority  that  awaits  the  Liberals  ample  material 
with  which  to  construct  a  first-class  Administra- 
tion. But  to  talk  as  some  people  do  of  con- 
structing a  Cabinet  before  the  General  Election 
is  lunacy.  Everything  depends  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  To  make  a 
Cabinet  until  that  is  known  is  as  silly  as  to  order 
a  suit  of  clothes  before  knowing  whether  they 
have  to  be  worn  at  the  North  Pole  or  at  the 
P^quator. 

The  Government  Licensing  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  on  May 
nth  by  a  majority  of  353  to  157. 
The  principle  of  compensation  is 
therefore  affirmed.  The  question  of  a  time  limit 
remains  to  be  fought  out  in  Committee.  Minis- 
ters speak  with  uncertain  voice  on  that  subject. 
The  Liberals  and  the  temperance  party  oppose 
the  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost 
avowedly  a  mere  bribe  paid  by  the  Ministry  to 
the  publicans  in  order  to  avert  their  threatened 
desertion  at  the  General  Election.  The  effect  of 
the  Bill,  said  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  was 
to  confer  a  gigantic  endowment  on  the  liquor 
trade,  and  it  would  operate  not  for  the  extinc- 


The  New 
Licensing  Bill. 


I'hoto  bn\ 


[Russell 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 


tion,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  Licences.  Mr. 
Burt,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  said 
that  the  capital  value  of  existing  licences  had 
been  valued  at  300  millions,  and  that  it  was  be- 
lieved in  some  quarters  that  the  Bill  would  dupli- 
cate that  value. 
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Illumination  of  Exposition  Buildings  at  St.  Louis. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 

The  pfhee  and    the  new  Pope'  or  his  Secretary> 

French  Republic.  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  should  have 
begun  his  pontificate  by  what 
seems  to  be  an  altogether  wanton  quarrel  with 
the  French  Republic.  When  President  Loubet 
returned  the  visit  which  the  King  of  Italy  re- 
cently paid  him  at  Paris,  he  naturally  and  of  ne- 
cessity visited  the  King  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal.  Thereupon  the  Pope,  through  his 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  forwarded  a  Note 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers  denouncing  the 
President's  visit  to  the  King  in  good  set  terms. 
The  official  excuse  for  the  despatch  of  this  Note 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  affirm  or  reaffirm 
that  their  respective  heads  could  not  be  received 
by  the  Pope  in  the  event  of  their  wishing  to  pay 
their  respects  at  the  same  time  to  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Italy  in  Rome.  But,  as  President 
Loubet  did  not  try  to  see  the  Pope,  but  merely 
returned  the  visit  of  the  King,  that  excuse  is 
rather  thin.  The  fact  is  that  the  pretensions  of 
the  Holy  See  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  are 
not  taken  seriously.     They  were  once  dangerous, 


and  the  rulers  had  to  make  believe  they  had 
some  substance.  Nowadays  the  claim  to  Tem- 
poral Power  is  so  shadowy  that  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  no  longer  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  stay  away  from  Rome  because  the  Pope 
objects  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Eternal  City  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italian  King.  It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that 
the  Pope  is  right  in  recognising  that  despite  M. 
Delcass6's  declaration  that  no  offence  was  in- 
tended, the  offence  was  inherent  in  the  act  itself. 
Therefore  the  Holy  See  stands  on  its  dignity, 
and  pouts  and  scolds  in  the  hearings  of  the  world. 
The  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  French  Ambassador  is  recalled  from  the 
Vatican,  and  the  anti-Clerical  party  in  France, 
in  immense  spirits,  is  discussing  whether  it  should 
separate  Church  and  State,  or  abolish  the  Con- 
cordat. 

The  Turks,  having  learned  by 
experience  that  they  can  slaughter 
Armenians  with  impunity,  have 
recommenced  their  old  methods 
of  repression.  There  is,  of  course,  now  less 
reason  than  ever  for  refraining  from  what  seems 


Armenia 
Once  More. 
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to  them  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  trouble- 
some Christians.  Russia,  the  only  Power  that 
ever  fired  a  shot  on  behalf  of  Armenia,  is  now 
preoccupied  elsewhere.  As  for  England,  she 
is  busy  slaughtering  Tibetans  and  has  no  time 
to  protect  mere  Armenians.  So  whether  it  be 
true  that  the  Turks  have  massacred  the  Chris- 
tians in  forty-five  villages  in  Sassoon  district,  as 
is  reported,  or  only  in  fourteen,  as  they  them- 
selves admit,  no  one  will  call  them  to  account. 
The  paralysis  of  Europe  leaves  the  Turk  and 
the  Kurd  a  free  hand.  The  Sultan  is  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  appreciate  the  opportunity. 
He  may  have  to  wriggle  and  make-believe  in 
Macedonia.  In  Armenia  he  does  not  even  need 
to  do  that.  It  is  a  ghastlv  business,  and  all  the 
more  horrible  because  it  is  the  direct  result  oi 
the  Jingo  madness  of  187$.  But  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield  both  Macedonia  and  Armenia  would 
have  been  out  of  the  Turks'  clutches  for  the  last 
quarfer  of  a  century. 

One  very  welcome    sign    of    the 

The  Prospect      times  is  the  improved  position  of 
of  Woman's  ^  r 

Suffrage.  woman     suffrage.       Last    month 

Mr.  Haldane,  who  has  been  a 
long  time  silent,  spoke  out  with  emphasis  upon 
the  need  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
New  Committees  are  being  formed  all  over  the 
country,  and  here  and  there  isolated  ladies  like 
Mrs.  Montefiore  and  Miss  Kenealy  are  taking 
joyfuliy  the  distraint  of  their  .goods  as  a.  protest 
against  being  called  upon  to  pay  income  tax  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  worst  of  this  form  of  passive  resist- 
ance is  that  there  are  so  few  women  who  are 
separately  assessed  for  income  tax.  But  every 
such  resistant  is  the  best  possible  propagandist. 
For  her  action  convinces  even  the  most  cynicai 
man  that  one  woman  at  least  is  in  earnest,  and 
reminds  the  most  apathetic  woman  that  perhaps 
after  all  the  maxim,  "  taxation  without  represen- 
tation is  tyranny,''  may  apply  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men.  Parliamentary  candidates  everywhere 
are  promising  to  vote  for  woman's  suffrage.  Even 
in  the  present  decadent  House  of  Commons  335 
members .  are  pledged  supporters  of  the  cause. 
166  are  neutral,  and  only  169  are  hostile.  That 
is  a  good  showing,  and  next  year,  in  the  new 
Parliament,  we  shall  improve  upon  this. 


The    indefatigable    Mr.     F.      D= 

The  Reform        Morel,    the    editor   of    the    West 

of  the  . 

Congo  State.        African  Mai/,  whose  zeal  in  the 

cause  of  the  Congo  is  beyond 
praise,  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  very 
influential  body  of  men  in  this  country  banded 
together  to  secure  the  reform  of  King  Leopold's- 
Empire  in  Central  Africa.  The  Congo  Reform 
Association  includes  among  its  members  nine 
Peers,  thirty-three  M.P.'s,  four  Bishops,  most  of 
the  Nonconformist  leaders  in  this  country,  and 
many  distinguished  public  men  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Portugal.  This  Association  is 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  a  not  less  in- 
fluential body  in  the  United  States.  Mass  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held  in  America  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  memorial  on  the  subject  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  will  come  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Mr.  H. 
G  rattan  Guinness  has  held  a  great  number  of 
influential  and  largely  attended  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Loid  Lansdowne  will 
have  no  lack  of  energetic  backing  if  he  insists 
upon  placing  the  exercise  of  British  Consular 
rights  under  the  Convention  of  1884. 


Photo  6j/1  [D'ekinson. 

The  Late  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley. 
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IGNACE  IAN  PADEREWSKI. 

The    Great   Pianist,    now   on   a   visit   to   Australasia. 


It  is  given  to  few  to  sway  and  move  huge  audi- 
ences at  will,  by  the  force  of  their  great  skill  and 
personality.  To  find  a  pianist  who  can  do  so  is 
indeed  rare.  It  is  his  power  over  his  hearers 
more  than  anything  else  which  marks  out  I.  1. 
Paderewski  as  a  prince  amongst  musicians.  Splen- 
did technique  is  acquired  by  a  comparatively  large 
number,  but  the  wonderful  interpretation,  and  the 
soul  speaking  through  the  melodious  chords,  are 
to  be  found  only  in  a  veritable  genius.  Paderewski 
makes  use  of  his  skill  to  give  expression  to  his 
inmost  soul.  One  feels  for  the  struggling  youth 
and  grief-bowed  man  of  two  decades  ago,  but 
realises  that  without  that  suffering,  without  that 
hard  struggle  for  a.  bare  existence,  he  would  not 
to-day  have  reached  the  pre-eminent  position  he 
occupies.  His  soul-stirring  interpretation  of  the 
master  composers  would  have  been  impossible  had 
his  lines  fallen  in  easv  places,  and  had  he  been 
reared  in  ease  and  comfort.  That  trying  time 
when  the  wolf  stood  ever  at  the  door  was  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  marvellous  playing  we 
can  enjov  to-day.  Thoroughly  the  master — and 
friend — of  his  instrument,  he  brings  none  of  the 
flourishes  and  mannerisms  so  often  seen  to  his 
aid.  There  is  no  swaying  of  the  body,  nor  are 
the  hands  unnecessarily  thrown  about.  Above  all, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appeal  to  the  audience 
save  through  the  music.  When  playing  he  seems 
far  away,  and  quite  unconscious  of  all  his  sur- 
roundings. 

HIS    CAREER. 

Paderewski  was  born  near  Warsaw  in  1861. 
Shortlv  after  his  birth  his  father,  who  had  been 
involved  in  one  of  the  numerous  revolutionary  at- 
tempts ever  occurring  in  distracted  Poland,  was 
arrested  bv  the  Russian  authorities  and  hurried 
off  to  Siberia.  Young  Ignace  Ian  was  brought  up 
bv  friends,  and  early  showed  musical  talent.  He 
went  to  the  Conservatoire  in  Warsaw,  where  he 
studied  music,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  com- 
position. When  only  seventeen  he  became  a 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire.    He 


was,  of  course,  able  to  play  the  piano,  but  did  not 
devote  much  time  to*  it.  He  married  when  he 
was  nineteen,  and  his  young  wife  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  giving  birth  to  a  son.  Pade- 
rewski during  this  time  was  having  a.  hard  struggle 
for  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  boy 
was  taken  charge  of  by  an  intimate  friend  of  both 
his  parents,  and  for  some  nineteen  years  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  his  welfare.  That  lady  is  now 
Madame  Paderewski.  Through  some  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  a  nurse,  the  infant  became  af- 
flicted with  creeping  paralysis.  The  boy  was 
clever  and  bright,  a  good  linguist,  but  not  the 
least  musical.  His  father  sent  him  from  one  cure 
to  another  in  the  hope  that  he  would  recover, 
but  all  was  unavailing.  He  passed  quietly  away 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  just  when  hopes  were  being 
entertained  that  he  was  better.  Paderewski  was 
engaged  in  giving  recitals  in  Madrid  when  the 
telegram  came  announcing  the  death  of  his 
cherished  child.  After  the  first  stunning  blow, 
tne  sorrowing  father  set  out  for  Munich,  near 
which  town  the  boy  had  died.  The  whole  of  a 
long  tour  was  cancelled,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  again  played  in  public.  But  to  return 
to  his  early  career.  Paderewski  left  Warsaw,  and 
became  professor  of  composition  at  the  Strass- 
burg  Conservatoire.  Although  still  not  paying 
much  attention  to  the  piano,  many  of  his  friends 
urged  him  to  do  so,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  it.  The  death  of  Rubinstein  had  removed  the 
greatest  pianist  of  the  time,  and  they  were  cer- 
tain that  his  mantle  had  fallen  upon  the  young 
Polish  professor.  He  went  to  Vienna  when  he 
was  twenty-seven,  and  studied  under  Leschetizki 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
stepped  on  to  the  platform  and  into  fame  at  once. 
His  success  was  very  rapid,  and  never  once  has  he 
looked  back  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
professional  life. 

THE    SHABBY    LITTLE    CHAIR. 

Paderewski  is  his  own  natural  self  on  the  plat- 
form    as     elsewhere,   simple,   unaffected,  with   a 
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charming  though  nervous  manner.  I  talked  to 
him  on  many  subjects,  but  all  seemed  to  come 
alike  to  him,  and  he  was  astonishingly  well- 
informed  on  all.  Whether  the  talk  was  of  the 
new  turbine  steamers  for  the  Tasmanian  service, 
or  drifted  to  the  Party  conventions  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  equally  at  home.  He  spoke  as 
one  who  had  thought  and  read  much  on  all  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  he  leaves  the  impression  that  he 
would  have  made  his  mark  in  almost  any  path  of 
life  he  had  chosen  to  apply  himself  to.  He  is 
very  sensitive  -  super-sensitive  perhaps.  He  feels 
extremes  more  than  most  men,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills,  but  to 
play  as  he  does  is  a  great  strain,  and  he  is  always 
in  a  state  of  high  nervous  tension.  He  always 
plays  seated  on  a  low  shabby  little  chair  which 
was  specially  made  for  his  opening  concert  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  playing  in  Paris  at  a 
great  reception  in  his  honour,  and  Messrs.  Erard 
did  up  the  chair  for  the  occasion,  but  Paderewski 
would  not  use  it  in  its  new  glory  of  shining  lea- 
ther and  varnish,  and  did  not  play  until  it  had 
been  restored  to  its  former  state. 

FROM    NEW    ZEALAND    TO    YILDIZ    KIOSK.      . 

He  has  toured  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  has  been  five  times  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  visited  Mexico. 
After  visiting  New  Zealand,  he  returns  via  India, 
where  a  few  recitals  will  be  given,  calls  in  at  Cairo 
and  plays  to  the  Sultan  at  Yildiz  Kiosk.  Pade- 
rewski is  a  prince  among  pianists,  and  when  he 
travels  he  makes  almost  a  royal  progress.  On 
this  occasion  he  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mr. 
Adlington,  his  physician,  his  piano-tuner,  his  valet 
and  a  maid.  Paderewski  is  most  fortunate  in 
having  as  friend  and  director  so  business-like  and 
devoted  a  man  as  Mr.  Adlington,  who  acts  as  his 
alter  ego  in  ail  business  affairs,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  more  personal  matters.  To  Paderewski  and 
his  entourage.  Mr.  Adlington  is  always  "  M.  le 
Gouverneur,"a  title  wtuci  originate  in  acurious 
newspaper  blunder  years  ago.  Three  Erard  250 
guinea  concert  pianos  were  sent  out  to  Australia, 
narrowly  missing  having  come  by  the  ill-fated 
"  Australia."  Had  they  done  so  the  tour  would 
have  been  abandoned,  or  at  least  delayed  for  five 
weeks.  Three  other  pianos  await  the  party  in 
India.     Paderewski  uses  one  piano  to  practice  on, 


the  other  two  are  kept  for  the  recitals.  The  day 
before  a  recital  is  given.  Paderewski  practises 
steadily  for  some  eight  hours,  polishing  and 
polishing  away  at  the  pieces  he  is  to  give  next 
day.  He  hardly  ever  makes  a  slip  in.  playing, 
being  in  this  matter  in  marked  contrast  to  Rubin- 
stein, who  used  to  throw  whole  handfuls  of  mis- 
takes into  his  pieces,  magnificently  rendered 
though  they  were.  It  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  the  great  Russian  pianist  to  break  piano 
strings,  but  a  similar  accident  has  never  happened 
to  Paderewski,  although  he  once  broke  a  hammer, 
in  which  there  was  a  flaw,  of  a  German  piano. 

THROUGH    AMEkICA    BY    SPECIAL    CAR. 

The  only  spot,  by  the  way,  where  Paderewski 
does  not  use  an  Erard  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  45  per  cent,  duty  is  prohibitive.  On 
the  actual  day  of  his  recital  Paderewski  does  no 
practising  at  all.  He  lunches  at  one  o'clock,  and 
does  not  take  any  more  refreshment  until  about 
midnight,  when  it  is  all  over.  After  having  dined, 
he  plays  billiards  or  cards,  and  retires  to  rest 
about  three  o'clock.  During  the  last  tour  in 
America,  the  party  travelled  everywhere  in  a 
special  car.  It  was  fitted  with  sleeping  berths 
and  sitting  rooms,  and  carried  a  special  cook. 
The  dining  table  could  accommodate  twelve  at  a 
pinch.  The  train  to  which  the  car  was  attached 
would  arrive  at  the  town  where  the  recital  wras  to 
be  given  during  the  evening.  The  pianist  stepped 
from  it  to  his  carriage  and  proceeded  direct  to  the 
hall.  He  returned  to  the  car  directly  after  the 
recital,  and,  perhaps  whilst  dining,  was  attached 
to  another  train  bound  for  his  next  stopping  place 

an  ideal  method  of  progression.  Paderewski  is 
extremely  modest,  and  hates  having  to  appear  in 
public  for  any  occasion  other  than  a  recital.  Yet 
when  obliged  to,  he  speaks  fluently  and  well  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Polish  and  Eng- 
lish. He  has  a  (harming  chateau  near  Geneva, 
and  has  converted  a  portion  of  his  estate  into  a 
beautiful  English  garden.  His  name  has  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  many.  Being  a  Pole  and 
not  a  Russian,  it  is  pronounced  Paderesskee.  The 
Russian  pronunciation  would  be  Padereffskee. 
His  wife  should  really  be  addressed  as  Madame 
Paderewska. 
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The  Asia  Group  on  the  Albert  Memorial,  London. 


CHARACTER    SKETCH:    Asia   as   a   Conqueror. 


When  a  year  or  two  ago  a  distinguished 
Japanese  statesman  visited  my  office  when  he  was 
in  London,  he  paused  before  the  picture 
reproduced  on  page  30,  and  having  his 
finger  upon  the  image  in  the  East  he  ex- 
claimed, "  That  is  Japan !"  On  my  expressing 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  in  this  country 
that  the  Kaiser  meant  to  symbolise  in  Buadha 
the  Yellow  Peril  without  special  reference  to 
Japan,  my  visitor  persisted.  ;'  No,''  he  said. 
"  He  meant  that  for  Japan.  That  is  altogether 
his  idea." 

The  remark  naturally  recurred  to  me  when  I 
read  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to  the  Tsar,  to  which 
Herr  Bebel   took   such  strong  exception   in   the 


Reichstag.  The  solidarity  of  German  and  Rus- 
sian sentiment  expressed  is,  so  far  as  the  rulers 
are  concerned,  a  more  real  thing  than  most 
people  imagine. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  armaments 
of  Austria  may  have  no  relation  to  the  Kaiser's 
appeal,  but  in  view  of  that  picture  and  the 
Kaiser's  telegram  it  suggests  possibilities. 

THE    ETJBOPEAN    ASSUMPTION. 

The  successes  achieved  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war  with  Russia  have  un- 
doubtedly set  Europeans  a-thinking.  And  few- 
Europeans  have  more  reason  to  think,  even 
furiously,  than  the  rulers  who  have  possessions 
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in  Asia,  or  who  have  expectations  of  entering  into 
possession  of  Asiatic  territory.  The  sudden  ap- 
parition of  an  Asiatic  state  armed  and  even  tem- 
porarily triumphant  over  a  European  adversary 
is  enough  to  give  the  boldest  pause.  It  is  for 
the  men  of  this  generation,  nay,  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  an  unexampled  phenomenon.  Not  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  has  any  single  Asiatic 
state  taken  the  initiative  of  making  an  attack 
upon  a  European  foe  and  achieved  any  success 
thereby.  An  unbroken  series  of  campaigns 
waged  by  Europeans  against  Asiatics  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  fixed  idea  in  the  Euro- 
pean mind  that  Asia  was  the  natural  heritage  of 
Europe,  that  the  Asiatic  was  the  natural  prey  of 
the  European,  and  that  whenever  Asiatic  and 
European  met  in  battle,  the  European  inevitably 
and  always  came  off  victor,  although  the  odds 
against  him  were  ten  or  twenty  to  one.  Numbers 
did  not  count  in  such  contests. 

OTTR    ASIATIC   RANOHE. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  secure  in  the  memory 
of  innumerable  victories,  in  each  of  which  this 
convenient  working  hypothesis  was  put  to  the 
test  and  verified  by  experiment  of  blood  and 
fire,  the  European  no  more  conceived  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  successful  Asiatic  revolt  against  his 
domination  than  the  cowboys  on  the  ranches 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  revolt  of  the 
herds  which  they  rule  from  the  saddles  of  their 
broncos.  Now  and  then  the  European,  like  the 
cowboy,  may  get  jammed  in  an  ugly  rush  or  un- 
expected stampede  of  his  dumb-driven  cattle. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  moment.  Europe  always 
asserts  herself  and  exacts  terrible  vengeance  for 
her  temporary  discomfiture.  So  invariably  has 
this  been  the  rule  that  at  this  moment  70,000 
armed  white  men  suffice  to  garrison  the  whole 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas  from  the  Khvber 
in  the  west  to  the  forest  frontier  of  Burmo- 
China,  a  vast  and  varied  region  inhabited  by 
more  than  300,000,000  of  human  beings.  That 
gives  over  4000  Asiatics  to  each  white  soldier. 
Cattle  on  the  Western  ranches  require  a  greater 
proportion  of  cowboys  per  1000  head. 

THE    PARCELLING    OUT    OF    ASIA. 

Acting  on  the  conviction  that  the  domination 
of  the  European  over  Asia  was  as  fixed  as  the 


law  of  gravitation,  one  Western  nation  after 
another  has  appropriated  to  itself  such  sections 
of  Asiatic  territory  as  it  could  most  conveniently 
annex.  Portugal,  which  began  the  exploitation  of 
Asia,  still  retains  foothold  on  the  continent  at 
Goa  and  Damao  in  India,  and  in  Macao  in  China. 
Germany,  the  last  comer,  has  an  unconsidered 
trifle  at  Kiao-Chau,  with  what  the  Kaiser  regards 
as  reversionary  rights  over  the  populous  province 
of  Shantung,  which  has  an  area  of  nearly  54,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  36  millions. 
The  United  States  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  whose  area  is  double  that  of 
Shantung,  although  it  has  only  a  population  of 
seven  millions.  Holland  possesses  an  Asiatic 
Empire  of  736,000  square  miles,  scattered  about 
innumerable  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  on  wmich 
are  to  be  found  35,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  sixty  times  as  large  as 
the  Netherlands,  and  contain  a  population  seven 
times  as  numerous.  France,  not  reckoning  her 
five  towns  in  India,  has  appropriated  in  Indo- 
China  nearly  300,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
with  a  population  of  20  millions.  The  great  ex- 
ploiters of  Asia  are  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Russia  devours  more  territory,  Britain  more 
people.  Excluding  Manchuria  and  Thibet,  both 
of  which  are  at  this  moment  the  seat  of  war, 
and  both  of  which  nominally  belong  to  China, 
the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  two  Powers  are  as 
follows :  — 

AreaSq.  M.         Population. 

Russia  6,680,000     ...     26,000,000 

Britain 1,825,000     ...  304,473,000 

including  vassal  states  like  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
and  the  Indian  feudatories,  excluding  Beloochis- 
tan  and  Sikkim. 

Europe,  therefore,  of  the  16,661,000  square 
miles  of  Asia  has  appropriated  or  earmarked 
10,287,000  square  miles,  or  only  6,374,000  less 
than  the  whole.  Of  the  total  population  of  Asia 
401,500,000  live  under  the  protection  of  Euro- 
pean flags. 

THE   SLUMBERING   KRAKEN. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Russian  dominions 
in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  the  dominance  ob- 
tained by  Europe  over  Asia  has  been  in  every 
case  exercised  from  the  sea.     The  ocean  is  the 
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base  of  European  Empire  in  Asia.  To  parody 
Admiral  Fisher's  famous  phrase,  we  may  say 
that  the  frontiers  of  Europe  are  the  sea  coast  of 
Asia. 

So  it  has  been.  But  the  apparition  of  Japan 
militant  and  triumphant  wielding  victorious  the 
trident  of  sea  power  has  given  Europe  a  sicken- 
ing shock.  If  Japan  had  only  been  a  land  power, 
it  would  have  mattered  less.  The  land  has  never 
been  the  base  of  non-Russian  Europe  in  its 
Asiatic  exploitations.  It  was  always  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  an  Asiatic  Power,  by  dint  of  sheer 
numbers,  might  hurl  off  the  European  grasp.  But 
no  one  in  his  wildest  dreams  ever  pictured  such 
a  nightmare  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  state  supreme 
■on  the  sea. 

The  European  nations  are  rubbing  their  eyes 
and  wondering  whether  they  are  like  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners  who  took  refuge  on  the  back 
of  a  whale,  imagining  that  they  had  landed  on  a 
barren  isle.  The  delusion  lasted  until  they  be- 
gan to  cook  their  dinner.  Then  the  warmth  of 
the  fire  wakened  the  slumbering  monster.  He 
dived,  and  they  were  left  floundering  in  the 
abyss. 

Ye  are  mad.     Ye   have  taken 

A   slumbering   kraken 

For  fair  land  of  the  Past. 

Ah !  if  he  awaken 

God  shield  us  all  then. 

IF  THE  KRAKEN  AWAKES? 

The  jubilations  of  the  British  public  over  the 
successes  of  the  Japanese  arms  stand  out  in 
somewhat  gruesome  contrast  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Tulers  of  Europe.  But  the  measure  of  what  our 
alarm  ought  to  be,  is  to  the  measure  of  their 
dismay  as  the  value  of  our  stake  in  Asia  is  to  the 
stakes  which  the  rest  of  them  possess.  For  if 
the  slogan  of  "  Asia  for  the  Asiatics !"  should 
Teally  echo  through  the  Eastern  Continent,  how 
much  longer  shall  we  be  able  to  govern  the 
300,000,000  of  Indians  with  the  less  than  cow- 
boy proportion  of  one  per  6000  ?  Japanese,  it 
is  true,  are  Japanese,  and  not  mild  Hindoos. 
But  there  are  fighting  races  in  India — the  Sikh, 
the  Pathan,  the  Ghurka,  who  are  quite  first-rate 
fighting  men.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  infinite 
possibilities  that  are  latent  in  a  religious  revival. 

A   LESSON  FROM   THE   SOUDAN. 

For  fifty  years  and   more  the  natives  of    the 


Soudan  were  as  sheep  to  the  spoiler.  The  fel- 
laheen soldiers  of  Ismail  Pasha,  perhaps  the  most 
worthless  troops  in  the  world,  lorded  it  over  them 
as  if  they  had'  been  the  sheep  of  their  pasture 
lands.  So  it  went  on,  year  after  year.  The 
Soudanese  seemed  to  the  outside  world  as  sub- 
missive as  Bengalees.  But  one  fine  day  there 
arose  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa 
a  religious  teacher,  who  called  himself  the 
Mahdi.  He  preached  and  he  taught  the  wild 
tribes,  and  as  he  spoke  a  miraculous  transforma- 
tion was  wrought  in  them.  The  sheep  who 
cowered  before  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  was 
changed  into  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,  that  first-class  fighting 
man  who  broke  a  British  square.  And  why?  The 
man  was  unaltered.  He  was  the  same  bundle 
of  thews  and  sinews;  the  same  skin  covered 
him,  and  his  digestive  apparatus  was  as  before. 
But  there  had  entered  into  him  as  a  flaming 
spirit  of  Divine  force  a  living  faith,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  force  he  smote  down  Hicks  and 
destroyed  his  army ;  he  besieged  and  conquered 
Khartoum,  and  swept  flying  before  him,  to  the 
confines  of  the  desert,  the  remnants  of  European 
and  Egyptian  power.  There  may  be  effected  a 
change  in  Asiatics  similar  to  that  wrought  in 
Africans.  If  there  should  be,  what  about  British 
India?  It  is  a  question  which  is  calculated  to 
give  pause  even  to  the  most  reckless  of  those 
who  are  throwing  up  their  caps  over  the  Japanese 
advance. 

ASIA'S    SUPERIORITY    TO    EUROPE. 

The  world  despises  the  weak.  Not  until  a 
man  can  kill  me  do  I  really  respect  him.  And 
it  is  possible,  now  that  Asia  is  asserting  her 
abilitv  to  slay,  Europe  may  begin  to  remember 
some  things  which  it  had  almost  forgotten.  And 
one  of  these  things  is  that  Asia  is  in  many  ways 
immeasurably  greater  than  Europe.  Greater  she 
is  unquestionably  in  mere  size,  and  in  these  days, 
when  bigness  is  confounded  with  greatness,  size 
is  an  element  that  counts.  The  area  of  Asia  is 
16,671,000  square  miles,  that  of  Europe  only 
4,000,000.  If  from  Europe  we  eliminate  the 
2,000,000  square  miles  of  Russia,  which  is  geo- 
graphically semi-Asiatic,  and  exclude  also  those 
portions  of  Europe  which  are  still  under  Asiatic 
domination,  66,000  square  miles,  the  relative  in- 
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feriority  of  Europe  becomes  still  more  marked. 
Europe  is,  indeed,  but  an  excrescence  upon  Asia 
—the  tail  that  wags  the  dog.  The  illimitable  ex- 
panses which  fascinate  statesmen  trying  to  think 
imperially  are  Asiatic,  not  European.  As  it  is 
in  area,  so  it  is  in  population.  There  are 
870,674,000  Asiatics  in  the  world;  there  are  only 
384,000,000  Europeans.  If  Democracy,  with 
its  count  of  noses  as  the  ultimate  authority,  were 
established,  and  Asia  and  Europe  were  to  vote 
in  one  vast  constituency,  it  is  the  Asiatic  who 
would  come  out  on  top. 

THE    BIRTHPLACE    OF    CIVILISATION. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  bulk  and  in  numbers  that  Asia 
leads  the  world.  Here  civilisation  began;  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  religions  of  the  world  were 
cradled  in  Asia.  She  has  realised  the  ideal  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  she  has  exported  everything 
and  imported  nothing.  From  her  vast  womb  the 
western  world  has  been  peopled.  Hers  was  the 
site  of  the  Biblical  Paradise.  Hers  the  cradle 
of  the  Aryan  peoples.  Madame  Blavatsky  claims 
that  Northern  Asia  was  the  root  of  the  whole 
Continent,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  hoar  antiquity. 
Compared  with  these  tundras  of  Siberia,  Europe 
itself  is  but  of  yesterday.  Even  without  follow- 
ing the  authoress  of  "  The  Secret  Doctrine  "  so 
far  back,  it  is  indubitable  that  Asia  was  old  in 
learning  and  in  civilisation  long  before  the  first 
European  had  learned  his  A  B  C,  or  had  evolved 
the  clan  or  the  commune.  She  had  reared  great 
empires  and  then  buried  them  beneath  her  sands 
before  the  fabled  founders  of  Rome  were  suckled 
by  the  she-wolf's  dug.  Her  arts  and  her  sciences 
were  the  parents  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
Egypt  and  of  Greece.  European  civilisation  for 
centuries  was  but  the  blossoming  of  Asiatic  seed, 
sea-scattered  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 

THE    CRADLE    OF   RELIGION. 

Asia,  great  in  magnitude,  in  population,  and 
in  history,  is  greatest  of  all  as  the  parent  of  re- 
ligion. Judaism  and  Christianity,  Mohammedan- 
ism, Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  Hindooism  all  sprang  from  her  soil.  To-day 
every  European  if  he  thinks  or  speaks  of  God  at 
all,  thinks  and  speaks  of  Him  in  terms  that  were 
first  syllabled  by  Asiatics.  Moses,  Jesus,  Paul, 
Mohammed,     Zoroaster,     Buddha,     Confucius — 


these  Asiatics  to  this  day  teach  Europe,  her 
philosophers,  and  her  churchmen  what  is  the 
truth  of  the  universe,  the  secret  of  the  invisible, 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  Europe  invents  pulleys 
and  locomotives,  Maxims  and  ironclads.  But 
these  things  perish  with  the  using.  Asia  pro- 
duces apostles  and  prophets  and  seers.  She 
creates  religious  systems,  builds  up  philosophies, 
and,  leaving  the  base  mechanic  world  to  the  Cin- 
derella of  the  West,  reigns  supreme  in  the  world 
of  thought,  and  finds  her  congenial  sphere  in  the 
universe  of  the  infinite. 

ASIA  AS  INVADER. 

But  Asia  has  not  merely  evolved  religions  for 
the  world ;  she  has  by  her  mere  overflow  dic- 
tated the  history  of  Europe.  We  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  think  of  Europe  as  supreme — a 
supremacy  which  is  but  of  yesterday — that  we 
forget  the  centuries  during  which  Asia  was  the 
stronger  power.  Without  going  back  to  prehis- 
toric times,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  eye 
of  the  contemporary  historian  there  was  as  over- 
whelming a  preponderance  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire  when  it  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Greece  from  490  to  479  B.C.  as 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  British  Empire  when 
in  1899  it  essayed  to  conquer  the  Boer  Re- 
publics. Those  who  held  that  God  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strong  battalions  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ascendency  of  Xerxes  when  he  led  his 
million  host  across  the  Hellespont.  Their  calcu- 
lations miscarried  at  Marathon.  But  it  was  not 
until  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  that 
Europe,  under  Alexander  of  Macedon,  first  re- 
sented the  ascendency  of  its  mighty  neighbour, 
and  avenged  at  Arbela  and  at  Babylon  the  in- 
vasion of  Hellas.  Even  then  it  was  but  the 
Western  fringe  of  Asia  which  permanently 
bowed  before  the  influence  of  Europe.  The 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  no  more  sub- 
dued Asia  than  the  Ottoman  Turk  subdued 
Europe.  They  pushed  the  phalanx  and  the 
legion  far  to  the  eastward ;  as  the  Turk  carried 
the  Crescent  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  but  their 
permanent  conquest — if  the  word  permanent  can 
be  applied  to  things  so  evanescent  as  Empires — 
never  extended  far  beyond  the  Armenian  up- 
lands in  the  one  case  or  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Balkans  in  the  other.  d 
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In  the  (lark  days  that  followed  the  break  up 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Asiatic  Huns  were  only 
one  among  many  pitiless  and  insolent  conquerors 
who  rode  in  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  European 
civilisation.  Hardly  had  the  West  shed  the  in- 
vading hordes,  as  a  waterlogged  vessel  sheds  the 
waves,  when  a  new  peril  startled  Christendom. 

EUROPE    ATTACKED    FROM   AFRICAN    BASE 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
first  collision  between  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia  took  place  on  the  coastline  of 
another  continent.  Carthage,  although  an  African 
city,  was  the  offshoot  of  Asiatic  Tyre.  The 
death-grapple  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
which  lasted  for  118  years,  was  the  prelude  of 
the  age-long  contest,  waged  as  often  as  not 
from  an  African  base,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
So,  long  after  the  northern  Barbarians,  Chris 
tianised  and  civilised,  had  carved  out  for  them- 
selves kingdoms  from  the  carcase  of  the  mori- 
bund Empire,  Asia  struck  hard  and  struck  home 
with  the  scimitar  of  the  Moslems  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  Africa. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  preaching  of  an 
Arab  camel  driver  converted  the  shifting  sand  of 
Arabian  tribesmen  into  a  scimitar  of  steel  with 
which  his  successors  hewed  off  dynasties  like 
poppy  heads.  The  flood  of  Moslem  conquest 
pressed  its  way  like  a  foaming  torrent,  eastward 
and  westward  ;  eastward  to  establish  itself  su- 
preme in  the  Euphrates  Valley,  while  westward  it 
rolled  conquering  and  to  conquer  along  Northern 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Then 
for  a  moment  it  paused.  Nor  is  there  much  to 
show  that  Europe  realised  the  peril  which  stood 
steel-girt  at  its  portals.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
blow  fell. 

THE   MOORS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  one-eyed  Tarik  led  the  hosts  of  Islam 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  pitched 
battle  of  Xeres  (711  a.d.)  King  Roderic  lost  his 
realm  and  his  life,  tremendous  forfeit  to  be  paid 
for  the  lawless  hand  which  the  Royal  lover  had 
laid  upon  the  innocent  daughter  of  Count  Julian. 
From  their  vantage-ground  in  Southern  Spain 
the  Moors  pressed  northward,  to  the  dismay  of 
Europe.  They  overran  the  whole  Peninsula,  and. 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,   essayed  the  conquest  of 
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France.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  stand  before  the  triumphant  advance  of 
Abdurrahman.  Europe,  dazed  by  the  blow,  at- 
tempted to  stem  his  northward  march  at  Bor- 
deaux and  at  Toulouse. 

CHARLES  MARTEL. 

In  vain  the  valour  of  France  flung  itself  across 
his  path.  The  victorious  Moslem  brushed  away 
their  resistance  and  pressed  northward.  Not  until 
he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Loire  did  he  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  foeman  capable  of 
bidding  him  halt.  On  the  battlefield  of  Tours,  in 
732,  Charles  Martel,  the  Man  of  the  Hammer, 
met  the  Moslem  host.  For  three  terrible  days  the 
battle  raged.  At  last,  on  the  third  day,  the  in- 
vaders broke  and  fled.  The  carnage  was  terrible. 
But  although  the  Moors  had  been  driven  out  of 
France,  Asia  did  not  relax  her  hold  upon  the 
Peninsula.  Britain  has  held  her  grip  on  India 
for  less  than  150  years.  Asia,  which  conquered 
Spain  under  Musa  and  Tarik  in  711,  did  not 
finally  evacuate  the  country  until  1491.  It  is 
true  that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  had  reverted  to  Christian 
hands.  But  the  Crescent  did  not  cease  to  wave 
over  the  minarets  of  Granada  until  the  century  in 
which  Columbus  discovered  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

THE  TURKS  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  south-west  of  Europe 
that  Asia  kept  Europe  constantly  on  the  alarm, 
ihe  Moors  had  hardly  been  defeated  at  Tours 
when  the  Seljuk  Turks,  emerging  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Central  Asian  steppe,  overwhelmed 
the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  and  Damascus,  and  rode 
in  triumph  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Then,  indeed,  some  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  the  p;  1 
might,  with  reason,  have  cried:  "Nations  of 
Europe,  defend  your  holy  places."  For  by  this 
eruption  from  Central  Asia  the  shrines  most 
sacred  to  the  devout  Christian  passed  under  the 
domination  of  an  infidel,  who,  unlike  the  com- 
paratively civilised  Saracen,  proved  himself  to  be 
a  very  Cerberus  to  the  pious  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  News  did  not  travel  fast  in  those 
days,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  returning  pilgrims  apprised  Europe  of 
what  had  befallen  the  Holy  Land.     Then  it  was 
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that  Peter  the  Hermit  arose,  and  under  the  kind- 
ling fire  of  his  impassionate  eloquence  steel-clad 
Europe  blazed  heaven  high  with  pious  zeal,  not 
unmixed  with  pitch  of  worldly  ambition,  and 
launched  itself  against  Asia  in  the  series  of  great 
waves  which  men  call  the  Crusades. 

From  the  year  when  the  First  Crusade  was 
proclaimed  down  to  the  time  when  the  last  Cru- 
sader came  home  to  be  buried  cross-legged  in  his 
family  vault,  four  centuries  passed,  during  all  of 
which  Asia  was  intermittently  at  war  with  Europe, 
and  Europe  on  the  whole  did  not  get  the  best  of 
it.  During  most  of  that  period  Constantinople 
was  the  advanced  bastion  of  Europe  against  the 
invading  Asiatic.  The  surging  tide  of  Turkish 
conquest  had  swept  over  the  Balkans  more  than 
a  century  before  the  Crescent  replaced  the  Cross 
on  the  great  temple  of  St.  Sophia.  But  all  the 
efforts  of  Christian  Paladins  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Asiatic  conquest  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine  did  not 
avail  to  protect  the  City  of  Constantine  from 
its  doom.  In  the  same  century  that  Asia  was 
ejected  from  Spain,  she  took  a  terrible  and  last- 
ing revenge  by  establishing  herself  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Asia  made  By- 
zantium her  capital  in  1453,  an^  **  remains  in 
Asiatic  hands  to  this  day. 

ASIA'S  THREE   CAMPAIGNS. 

All  this  is  familiar  enough,  although  it  is  too 
often  forgotten.  What  is  not  so  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish readers  is  the  fact  that  the  attempt  of  Asia 
to  dominate  Europe  was  not  confined  to  attacks 
on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  European  position, 
but  was  even  more  successfully  carried  out  on  the 
extreme  right.  In  contemplating  this  war  of  con- 
tinents there  are  three  great  campaigns  spread 
over  centuries.  The  first,  that  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  began  when  Tarik  leapt  ashore  at  Calpe 
in  711,  and  ended  when  the  last  of  the  Moors 
evacuated  Granada  in  1491.  The  furthest  objec- 
tive which  this  left  attack  reached  was  Tours  on 
the  Loire  in  732.  The  second  great  campaign 
was  that  of  the  Turks,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  when  the  Seljuk  Turks  seized  the  Holy 
Places,  and  which  had  as  its  culminating  point 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  Its  fur- 
thest objective  was  the  walls  of  Vienna,  from 
which  the  Turks  recoiled  in  1687.     Their  yoke 


still  lies  heavy  upon  Macedonia,  and  Constanti- 
nople has  not  yet  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan. 

THE  ATTACK  FEOM  THE  STEPPE. 

The  campaign  on  the  extreme  right  began  no 
one  can  say  when.  Long  before  written  history 
began,  tradition  described  the  continuous  inroads 
of  Asiatics  upon  the  Russian  steppes.  They 
came  like  waves,  one  swallowing  up  the  other. 
Of  these  Asiatic  invaders  only  the  names  survive. 
As  early  as  the  fifth  century  we  hear  of  the 
Avars,  the  Bulgars,  the  Khazars,  the  Petchenegs, 
and,  finally,  of  the  Polovtsi,  all  tribes  of  Asiatic 
origin,  who,  coming  from  the  East,  spread  them- 
selves, not  so  much  as  conquerors  but  as  plun- 
derers, over  Southern  and  South-Eastern  Russia. 
As  the  Northmen  found  it  good  business  to  harry 
the  coasts  of  all  nations  whose  frontiers  they 
could  reach  in  their  swift  seahorses,  so  these 
denizens  of  the  steppes  of  Asia  found  no  difficulty 
in  slaying  and  harrying  the  miserable  peoples  who 
dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  the  steppe,  which,  as 
Mr.  Mackinder  recently  pointed  out,  was  to  them 
what  the  sea  is  to  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that 
Russia  experienced  the  first  shock  of  the  Mongol 
invasion. 

THE   MONGOL   CONQUEST. 

From  the  year  1224  until  the  year  1572  this 
attempt  of  Asia  to  found  an  empire  in  Europe 
was  fitfully  persisted  in.  Even  in  157 1  the 
Asiatics  were  strong  enough  to  seize  and  burn 
Moscow.  For  two  centuries  they  were  as  su- 
preme in  Russia  as  we  are  this  dav  in  India. 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  ambitions  to  Russia. 
They  submerged  Poland,  ravaged  Hungary,  and 
carried  their  victorious  standards  as  far  as  Olmutz 
in  Moravia.  Olmutz  in  the  East,  as  Tours  in  the 
West,  marks  the  high  water-mark  of  the  Asiatic 
invasion  of  Europe.  Since  the  Turks  were  driven 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna  by  the  valour  of  Sobieski 
in  1687,  the  Asiatics  have  abandoned  the  initia- 
tive of  conquest.  But  that  is  only  two  centuries 
since,  and  a  habit  of  making  conquest  of  Euro- 
pean soil  which  was  persisted  in  for  a  thousand 
years  may  easily  revive  if  circumstances  foster 
the  latent  ambitions  of  Asia. 
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THE    DURATION    OF    THE    CONQUEST. 

In  Russia  the  Mongols  remained,  to  stay  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  southern 
portions  of  Russia  they  governed  directly,  as  we 
govern  Bombay  and  Bengal ;  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Russia  they  ruled  as  we  govern  the  great 
tributary  States  of  India.  Bati,  on  retiring  from 
Hungary,  built  for  himself  a  capital  at  Sarai, 
which  stood  on  the  lower  Volga,  not  very  far  from 
the  present  site  of  Astrakhan.  From  thence  he 
ruled  the  kingdom,  or  khanate,  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  whose  frontiers  stretched  from  the  Ural 
and  the  Caspian  to  the  Danube.  The  Golden 
Horde  at  first  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Great  Khans  who  succeeded  Genghis,  but  in  1260 
it   became   independent.      But   whether   indepen- 


dent kingdom  or  vassal  state,  its  rulers  wielded 
supreme  power  over  all  the  Russian  principali- 
ties. 

HOW   ASIA    EULED   EUROPE. 

From  this  tent  Bati  and  his  successors  govern- 
ed Russia.  Their  system  was  in  some  respects 
not  unlike  our  own.  They  left,  the  various  prin- 
cipalities their  laws,  their  courts,  and  their 
princes.  They  were  tolerant  of  all  religions,  and 
made  a  special  point  of  winning  over  the  support 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  clergy,  whom  they  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  But  although  they  left 
their  vassals  their  autonomy  they  never  failed  to 
insist  upon  asserting  their  authority.  M.  Ram- 
baud,  from  whose  History  of  Russia  most  of 
these    particulars    are    taken,    summarises    their 
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method  of  government  as  follows: — (i)  The  in- 
vestiture of  every  prince  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  Khan ;  hence  rival  claimants  always  had  to 
go  to  the  Khan  for  the  settlement  of  their  pre- 
tensions. (2)  No  Russian  prince  was  allowed  to 
make  war  without  permission  from  the  Khan. 
{3)  The  Khan  acted  as  final  judge  on  appeal  in  all 
disputes  between  his  vassal  princes.  (4)  All  Rus- 
sians had  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  in  money  or  in 
furs.  If  the  tax  was  not  forthcoming  the  recalci- 
trant taxpayer  was  made  a  slave.  The  right  of 
collecting  taxes  was  at  first  farmed  out  to  some 
K  hi  van  merchants,  whose  severities  perpetually 
occasioned  revolts,  but  afterwards  the  princes  of 
Moscow  became  farmers-general  of  the  Tartars, 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Tsardom  was  destined  to  rise.  (5)  Each  Russian 
state  had  to  furnish  its  quota  of  soldiers,  a  mili- 
tary contingent  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Khan  for  prosecuting  war  either  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia. 

HOW    RUSSIANS    WERE    BROUGHT    TO    MANCHURIA. 

It  is  suggestive  to  learn  that  the  Russians  were 
first  introduced  to  the  Far  East  by  their  princes 
being  compelled  to  travel  across  Asia  to  the  con- 
fines of  Manchuria  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the 
Gre.it  Khan,  whose  court  was  fixed  on  the  Amour. 
St.  Alexander  Nevski  was  compelled  by  Bati  to 
cross  Asia  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  Koniouk, 
who  confirmed  him  and  his  brother  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  dominions.  The  Great  Khan  re- 
ceived ambassadors  from  the  greatest  European 
sovereigns  on  the  Amour,  for  the  centre  of  the 
world  was  nearer  Manchuria  in  those  days  than 
it  has  been  ever  since. 

The  Khans  and  the  Russians  kept  up  these  re- 
lations for  a  longer  time  than  we  have  ruled  in 
India. 

POSSIBLE   RESULTS    OF    JAPANESE    VICTORY. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  conjure  up  dread  imagina- 
tions as  to  another  invasion  of  Europe.  It  is 
enough  to  realise  that  Asia  is  at  present  parcelled 
out  among  European  Powers  who  exist  solely  by 
the  prestige  of  a  success  achieved  by  use  of  Euro- 
pean weapons  and  by  the  despair  engendered  in 
the  hearts  of  Asiatics  by  their  long-continued 
defeat.  The  victories  of  Japan  may  change  all 
this.     Even  if  Japan  does  not  Japanise  China, 


she  may  establish  her  position  as  paramount  sea 
power  in  those  Eastern  waters.  Suppose  that  she 
confines  herself  to  the  sea,  it  is  obvious  even  to 
the  meanest  understanding  that  the  whole  politi- 
cal situation  in  Eastern  waters,  including  Aus- 
tralia, will  be  revolutionised  if  she  can  maintain 
her  present  ascendency.  All  islands  will  be  held 
at  her  mercy — the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands' 
East  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  The 
advocates  of  White  Australia  will  have  to  keep 
a  more  civil  tongue  in  their  heads  if  the  Japanese 
choose  to  enforce  our  favourite  doctrine  of  an 
open  door,  so  as  to  render  possible  Japanese 
immigration  into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  And  it  is  not  alto- 
gether beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
Japan  may,  before  long,  undertake  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Celestial  helots  who  are  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  compounds  of  Johannesburg. 

"ASIA   FOR   THE   ASIATICS!" 

The  Japanese  are  40,000,000  strong.  Like  the 
brave  men  of  Marseilles,  they  know  how  to  die. 
The  story  of  their  suicidal  valour  recalls  the 
memories  of  the  early  days  of  Islam,  and  it  is  only 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  life  does  not 
appear  to  be  sustained  by  any  faith  in  the  next. 
They  have  shown  themselves  to  be  nuick  to  seize 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  weapons  and  the 
craft  of  the  West.  They  have  not  studied  in  vain 
in  the  headquarters  staff  of  Germany  or  in  the 
schools  of  the  British  navy.  They  are  like  other 
human  beings,  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
vanity,  and  they  axe  not  immune  against  the 
promptings  of  ambition.  In  the  watchword, 
'"Asia  for  the  Asiatics,"  they  have  a  weapon 
which  may  be  used  in  a  hundred  centres  at  once, 
and  which  has  already  roused  echoes  beyond  the 
Himalayas. 

And  at  this  moment  of  all  others,  when  Asia 
for  the  first  time  for  two  centuries  is  beginning  to 
feel  that  she  can  hold  her  own,  the  chimerical 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  Russian  intrigue  has  lured  a 
British  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Tibet,  the 
one  spot  in  all  Asia  which  the  continent  nas  ever 
shrouded  from  the  curious  intruding  eve  of 
Europe.  It  is  an  act  of  madness,  and  well  will  it 
be  for  us  if  we  escape  the  penalty  which  such 
criminal   follv  so  richlv  demands. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 


THE    CHINESE   QUESTION. 


I.— FROM  JOHN  CHINAMAN'S  STAND- 
POINT. 

If  I  were  a  Chinaman  what  would  I  think  of  it 
all  ?  Ever  since  I  landed  in  Africa  everyone  has 
been  discussing  the  Chinese  question  from  almost 
every  point  of  view  but  this.  Just  as  the  "  Saxon  " 
was  leaving  Cape  Town  the  last  edition  of  the 
evening  paper  that  was  brought  on  board  with  the 
mails  told  us  that  the  Cape  Parliament  was  still 
deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  much  disputed 
Ordinance.  I  have  discussed  it  with  mine-owners 
to  the  merry  music  of  the  stamping  mills.  I 
have  argued  the  question  with  workmen  deep 
underground.  I  have  heard  the  views  of  white 
men  and  black  men,  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans, Britons  and  Boers,  Indians  and  Malays, 
trades  unionists  and  Kaffirs ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  the  Yellow  Man's  point  of  view  has  been 
by  common  consent  ignored.  And  the  odd  thing 
is  that  this  seems  to  be  quite  as  true  in  the  case 
of  those  who  protested  against  the  Ordinance  as 
reducing  him  to  slavery  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  regard  his  advent  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Millennium. 

I  did  my  best  to  try  to  tap  the  Chinese  mind 
at  Cape  Town,  where  Mr.  Ah  Woo  and  his 
cousins  have  already  established  themselves  in 
the  laundry  business.  But  the  Celestial,  prob- 
ably having  something  more  profitable  to  attend 
to,  did  not  respond  to  my  invitation,  and  I  left 
Africa  without  having  any  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  what  my  yellow-skinned  brother  thinks 
of  the  proposal  to  exploit  the  Yellow  Man  in  ex- 
tracting the  yellow  metal  from  the  bowels  of  the 
Rand. 

PUT   YOUESELF  IN   HIS    PLACE. 

Clearly  this  lack  of  information  as  to  the  Yel- 
low Man's  point  of  view  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
For,  although  the  question  of  his  importation  into 
South  Africa  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  all  the  white  and  all  the  parti-coloured 
races  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  Dark  Continent,  it 
is  a  matter  of  still  more  importance  to  John  China- 
man himself.  In  the  absence  of  any  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  this  point  of  view,  let  us  with  the 
aid  of  our  common  sense  and  such  sympathetic 
imagination  as  we  possess  endeavour  to  put  our- 
selves into  the  Chinaman's  place,  and  look  at  the 
question  as  he  looks  at  it. 

THE   COOLIE   IN   CHINA. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  take  John 
Chinaman  as  he  finds  himself  in  a  paddy  field  in 


China.  He  is  a  strong  young  man,  and  healthy 
withal,  with  a  robust  appetite  and  small  means  of 
satisfying  the  same.  The  little  strip  of  land 
which  his  father  inherited  from  his  ancestors  will 
admit  of  no  more  sub-division.  The  family  re- 
sources have  been  severely  strained  to  provide 
him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  the  irredu- 
cible minimum  of  rice  necessary  for  subsistence. 
There  are  few  openings  in  the  village  or  in  the 
district  whereby  an  able-bodied  young  man  can 
make  a  living.  Odd  jobs  do  not  satisfy  him. 
In  the  next  village  there  lives  an  uncle  who, 
thirty  years  ago,  fared  forth  beyond  the  seas  and 
returned  after  many  days  with  sufficient  money  to 
buy  a  farm,  found  a  family,  and  to  take  rank 
among  the  well-to-do  of  the  country  side. 

THE  TEMPTEE  FEOM  THE  TEANSVAAL. 

Suddenly  the  rumour  spreads  through  the  dis- 
trict that  some  white  men  are  seeking  for  la- 
bourers to  work  in  the  gold  mines  beyond  the 
sea.  He  makes  enquiries,  and  after  much  search- 
ing he  comes  to  the  recruiting  agent.  He  is  told 
that  the  work  that  is  offered  is  in  a  place  called 
Africa,,  that  he  must  engage  himself  for  three 
years,  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  mines,  that 
his  food  will  be  given  him  every  day,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  he  will  be  brought  back 
home  free  of  expense.  His  wages  will  be  paid 
him  at  a  rate  which  is  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  he  could  hope  to  earn  at  home.  In  return, 
he  must  enter  into  a  binding  contract  to  do 
whatever  work  is  given  him  to  do,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  any  other  kind  of  work.  He  will 
be  lodged  in  barracks,  and  during  his  term  of 
contract  he  must  keep  within  bounds,  stick  to  his 
work,  and  consent  to  be  returned  home. 

WEIGHING  PEOS  AND   CONS. 

John  Chinaman  hears  these  conditions,  much 
as  an  ordinary  English  labourer  would  hear  the 
promises  made  by  Emigration  Agents  who  might 
be  offering  him  a  free  passage  to  one  of  our 
Colonies.  That  is  to  say,  he  pays  little  or  no 
attention  to  anything  but  the  main  points — the 
rate  of  wages,  the  security  of  employment  which 
is  offered  him,  and  the  promise  of  a  free  passage 
out  and  home  when  his  period  of  service  is  ended. 
The  promise  of  a  free  passage  home,  which  to  an 
Englishman  would  probably  diminish  his  reluc- 
tance to  expatriate  himself  for  a.  time,  is  to  the 
Chinaman  a  leading  inducement.  He  wants  to 
come   home   when   he   has   made   his   pile.      He 
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looks  upon  his  sojoum  abroad  as  a  sailor  who 
signs  articles  for  a  twelve  months'  cruise  looks 
upon  his  ship.  It  is  no  abiding  place.  He  no 
more  wants  to  settle  in  Africa  than  the  man 
before  the  mast  wishes  to  take  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  forecastle.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  if  he  does  well  in  the  new  country,  he 
might  like  to  remain  there.  If  so,  the  provision 
that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  will  be  a 
drawback  to  what  he  regards  as  the  advantages 
of  the  offer  which  he  is  considering. 

HIS  ULTIMATE  DECISION. 

"But,  on  the  whole,  he  will  probably  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  which  any  English  workman 
would  come  to  under  the  same  circumstances.  He 
is  out  of  work,  with  no  opening,  he  is  hungry,  he 
is  strong,  he  is  willing  to  take  his  chance.  And  so 
he  consents  to  conditions  which  may  appear  to 
the  White  Man  as  smacking  of  servitude,  but 
which  do  not  so  far  vitiate  the  bargain  as  to  make 
it  on  the  whole  seem  undesirable  in  his  eyes. 
He  might  prefer  to  vary  the  conditions  of  his 
contract  so  as  to  secure  for  himself  the  full  liberty 
of  every  White  Man  to  make  the  most  of  his 
abilities,  and  to  choose  his  place  of  residence  and 
the  nature  of  his  work.  But  no  one  offers  him 
work  or  wages  on  any  such  terms.  He  must 
either  take  the  contract  as  it  is  offered  to  him  or 
reject  it.  Thereupon,  after  due  consideration  and 
plentiful  discussion  with  his  seniors,  and  especi- 
ally with  the  uncle  who  made  his  pile  in  the 
eighties  in  California,  John  Chinaman  decides 
that  on  the  whole,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  sign  on  and 
transfer  himself  for  the  next  three  years  to  the 
Rand,  in  the  sure  and  joyful  hope  of  returning 
to  his  native  village  with  sufficient  capital  to  set 
himself  up  in  business  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

WHY    HE    WANTS    TO    COME. 

That,  we  may  safely  take  it,  is  the  rough-and- 
ready  logic  of  our  yellow-skinned  brother.  How- 
ever misguided  he  may  be  in  being  willing  to  sign 
away  his  liberty  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  na- 
tural capacities  and  to  bind  himself  to  stick  to 
the  most  menial  employment,  he  is  but  acting  as 
Englishmen  habitually  do  when  down  on  their 
luck.  Many  a  captain  out  of  a  job  has  signed 
on  as  man  before  the  mast  in  default  of  some 
other  means  of  working  his  passage  home.  And 
to  every  Chinaman  the  trip  to  the  go'.dfields 
means  a  passage  to  the  home  in  which  he  hopes 
to  end  his  days  among  his  own  people.  The  re- 
striction on  accepting  any  employment  other 
than  that  of  certain  grade  is  one  which  is  volun- 
tarily accepted,  nay  more,  imperiously  insisted 
upon  by  some  trades  unionists.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,    from    the   Chinaman's    point   of   view 


there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  he  believes  he 
consults  his  own  interests  best  by  accepting  the 
proposals  which  are  now  being  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  agents  of  the  mine-owner. 

From  the  Chinaman's  point  of  view  he  is  all 
right.  He  wants  to  come,  the  mine-owners  want 
to  have  him.  They  are  willing  to  fetch  him, 
house  him,  feed  him,  pay  him,  and  return  him 
home  at  the  end  of  his  contract.  About  the  high 
death  rate  he  knows  nothing.  He  is  willing  to 
take  his  chances.     Why  should  he  not  come? 

THE   WARNINGS   OF   HIS   FRIENDS. 

I  am  now  discussing  the  question  solely  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  exclusion  from  the  point  of  view  of 
other  people  may  be  overwhelming.  They  are 
not  now  under  consideration.  Let  us  stick  for 
the  moment  to  John  Chinaman.  Here  he  is, 
young,  strong,  capable,  ready  for  work.  Just  be- 
fore signing  articles  let  us  present  him  with  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  all  the  arguments 
used  aga:nst  the  Ordinance  by  those  who  are 
passionately  opposed  to  "  the  legalisation  of 
slavery "  in  the  British  dominions.  Now  John 
Chinaman  has  a  healthy  reluctance  to  be  en- 
slaved. He  may  not  interpret  liberty  quite  in  the 
English  sense.  But  he  has  as  keen  a  sense  as 
most  men  of  the  advantage  of  being  free  to  make 
the  best  bargain  that  he  can  for  his  labour,  and 
to  make  the  best  use  that  he  can  of  his  time. 
He  may,  therefore,  hesitate  while  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  are  explained  to  him.  He  is  to 
be  manacled  by  indentures  which  bind  him  as 
hard  and  fast  to  his  employer  as  if  he  were  an 
English  apprentice  in  olden  days.  He  is  to  be 
confined  to  a  compound  which  may  be  anything 
between  a  slave  barracoon  and  the  Garden  City 
of  Eord  Grey's  dreams.  He  is  to  be  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  use  his  skill  in  anything  but  the 
lowest  descriptions  of  labour.  And,  finally,  he  is 
to  be  compulsorily  shipped  back  to  China  when 
his  term  of  service  is  completed.  These  limi- 
tations upon  his  freedom  of  action,  it  is  pointed 
out  to  him,  involve  such  infringements  upon  his 
natural  and  legitimate  liberty  as  a  human  being 
as  to  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  a  mere  in- 
strument of  production,  a  human  chattel  in  the 
hands  of  his  importers. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  John  China- 
man might  be  further  assailed  by  the  warnings  of 
those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
mine,  the  dreary  dulness  of  the  prison  compound, 
the  harshness  of  the  overseer,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  exile. 

WHY  THEY  DO  NOT  DETER  HIM. 

And  yet  John  Chinaman,  being  a  supremely 
practical  person  and  hungry  withal,  will  probably 
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reply  that  life  is  not  with  him  a  picnic  in  his 
native  village ;  that  three  full  meals  a  day  secured 
for  three  years  on  end  are  worth  running  some 
risks,  and  that  if  he  can  see  his  way  to  coming 
back  to  China  in  three  years'  time  with  fifty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  the  game  seems  to  him 
well  worth  the  candle.  He  may,  and  probably 
would,  reply  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  relieved 
of  the  restrictions  upon  his  liberty.  But  failing 
the  advent  of  some  more  benevolent  employer 
who  will  give  him  the  wages  and  the  liberty,  he 
prefers  to  close  with  the  man  who  will  give  him 
the  wages  without  the  liberty  rather  than  listen  to 
the  admonitions  of  those  who  would  leave  him 
the  liberty  of  starvation.  So  far,  then,  we  may 
take  it  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  John  China- 
man it  is  to  his  interest  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
mine-owners,  notwithstanding  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  in  disparagement  of  the  conditions  with 
which  it  is  clogged.  If,  therefore,  the  Liberals 
must  repeal  the  Ordinance,  it  must  be  on  other 
grounds  than  a  benevolent  desire  to  benefit  our 
yellow-skinned  brother,  if  the  yellow  one  himself 
is  to  be  judge. 

The  one  and  the  only  argument  that  would 
seriously  weigh  with  John  Chinaman  is  the  pro- 
bability that  he  will  not  survive  the  term  of  his 
indentureship.  But  of  that  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter. 

So  much,  then,  for  John  Chinaman's  view  of 
the  matter.  The  case,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
would  be  quite  as  strong  if,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Rand,  he  were  to  be  indentured  to  work  the 
disused  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  low  grade  auri- 
ferous hills  of  Wales,  or  to  replace  on  English 
farms  the  white  farm  labourer  who  has  deserted 
the  land  for  the  slums  of  our  great  city.  If  he  is  to 
be  hindered  in  improving  his  position  in  life  in 
these  directions,  it  must  be  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  his  own  interest.  His  own  interest 
as  he  sees  it  is  quite  clear.  Despite  all  restric- 
tions upon  his  liberty,  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  better  chance  it  and  trust  to 
the  vast,  vague,  but  very  definite  power  of  his 
secret  societies  to  protect  him  against  any  serious 
ill-usage. 


II.— FROM    THE     MINE-OWNERS'     POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

If  the  case  in  favour  of  the  migration  of 
Chinese  labour  is  clear  to  the  Chinaman,  it  seems 
to  be  not  less  clear  to  his  would-be  employer. 
The  financial  magnates  of  Johannesburg  are  the 
trustees  for  their  shareholders.  It  is  their  duty 
to  earn  dividends  by  extracting  the  maximum 
amount  of  gold  from  the  Rand  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  for  their  share- 


holders the  largest  possible  dividend  upon  the 
capital  which  they  have  invested.  I  wish  to  state 
the  economic  argument  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly 
as  possible,  ridding  the  case  for  my  present  pur- 
pose of  all  extraneous  considerations  such  as  may 
be  urged  from  a  philanthropic  or  patriotic  point 
of  view.  Such  considerations  may  or  may  not 
weigh  with  individual  magnates.  The  economic 
argument  weighs  with  them  all.  It  is  like  the 
force  of  gravitation.  Its  pressure  is  constant, 
and  although  its  force  may  be  broken  here  and 
there  in  individual  instances  by  feelings  of  hu- 
manity or  by  political  calculations,  it  is  best  to 
strip  the  question  as  clear  as  possible  of  outside 
matters  and  look  at  it  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  economist. 

THE   ECONOMIC   PKOBLEM, 

Stated  as  a  clear-cut  economical  proposition, 
the  Financial  Magnates  may  put  their  case  as 
follows  :  — 

There  is  a  given  amount  of  gold  imprisoned  in 
a  given  amount  of  ore.  To  extract  the  one  from 
the  other  we  must  employ  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  instruments  of  production.  We  buy  coal 
on  the  spot  at  nine  shillings  a  ton.  Welsh  coal 
would  cost  us  at  least  five  times  as  much.  If, 
from  patriotic  motives,  a  Protectionist  Adminis- 
tration were  to  compel  us  to  use  Welsh  coal  in 
order  to  give  the  maximum  employment  to  Welsh 
colliers,  we  should  have  to  close  down  our  mines. 
As  we  must  have  cheap  coal,  so  we  must  also 
have  cheap  labour.  No  doubt  from  a  patriotic 
point  of  view  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  we 
could  employ  white  labour,  as  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  employ  Welsh  coal.  But  the  attempt  to 
work  the  mines  with  white  labour  would  be  as 
ruinous  as  to  attempt  to  use  only  Welsh  coal. 
Welsh  coal  is  no  doubt  more  efficient  than  the 
local  fuel.  White  labour  no  doubt  is  about 
twenty  per  cent,  more  efficient  than  black  labour. 
But  as  it  costs  five  times  as  much,  it  is  a  luxury 
which  we  must  deny  ourselves. 

THE  NEED  FOB  CHEAP  LABOUE. 

What  then  remains?  We  must  have  cheap 
labour.  White  labour  is  dear  labour.  Black 
labour  is  poor  labour,  and,  what  is  worse,  there 
is  not  enough  of  it.  Upon  this  point,  if  you  make 
any  demur,  the  magnate  flings  the  Report  of  the 
Transvaal  Labour  Commission  at  your  head,  and 
reduces  you  for  the  time  to  silence.  Why  not  try 
yellow  labour? 

The  yellow  man  is  cheap,  the  yellow  man  is 
abundant.  Above  all,  the  yellow  man  will  bind 
himself  to  stay  at  the  mines  three  years  on  end. 
The  black  man  only  hires  himself  for  three  or  s;x 
months.     By  the  time  he  is  beginning  to  know 
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something  of  his  business  he  packs  up  his  duds 
and  departs  with  his  savings  to  buy  cows,  the 
native  currency  for  wives,  and  the  mines  see  him 
no  more.  Hence,  to  get  as  much  work  out  of 
black  men  as  you  would  out  of  yellow  men,  you 
need  to  have  six  Kaffirs  in  relays  to  do  the  task 
of  one  Chinaman. 

THE    COST    OP   WHITE    LABOUR. 

But  that  is  not  all.  If  the  black  man  is  scarce 
and  of  poor  quality,  there  are  other  men  in  the 
mines — white  men  who  are  paid  the  highest  wages 
earned  by  any  artisans  on  this  planet.  To  each 
skilled  white  man  who  superintends  the  Kaffirs 
below  ground  is  paid  an  income  of  from  ^300  to 
^400  per  annum.  Experience  proves  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  elsewhere  that  the  yellow 
man  will  do  best  work  under  his  own  foreman. 
The  yellow  man  may  or  may  not  cost  less  per 
month  than  the  black  man,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  will  cost  less  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of 
the  white  man's  wages  as  overseer.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view,  it  is  sheer  lunacy  to  pay 
one  man  ^5  because  he  has  a  white  skin,  for 
work  which  another  man,  who  happens  to  be 
yellow,  will  do  quite  as  well  for  jQi. 

THE   ELIMINATION  OF  THE   MIDDLEMAN. 

The  yellow  man  will  be  a  cheaper  and  more 
effective  instrument  of  production  than  either 
black  or  white  man.  This,  however,  does  not 
exhaust  the  advantages  of  importing  John  China- 
man. If  the  Chinese  come,  they  can  be  bound 
by  contract  to  remain  shut  up  in  compounds. 
Within  these  compounds  no  Truck  Act  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  employer  making  the  maximum 
profit  from  the  supply  of  the  wants,  few  and 
simple  though  they  may  be,  of  these  imported 
labourers.  Always  arguing  from  a  strictly  econo- 
mic point  of  view,  the  employer  having  inden- 
tured his  yellow  instrument  of  production,  and 
confined  him  strictly  within  the  walls  of  the  com- 
pound, the  way  is  open  for  eliminating  the  profits 
of  the  middlemen,  or  rather  of  transferring  these 
profits  to  the  pockets  of  their  shareholders. 
Everything  that  John  Chinaman  needs  can  be 
bought  wholesale  in  great  quantities  by  his  em- 
ployer, who  will  become  a  great  socialised  state 
within  the  State,  realising  the  ideal  of  the  So- 
cialist for  the  benefit  of  the  Syndicate. 

THE    LOGICAL    ULTIMATE. 

Reduced  to  its  ultimate  economic  logic,  the 
Magnate  is  bound,  if  he  acts  with  a  single  eve  to 
the  interests  of  his  shareholders,  to  make  the 
Rand  a  close  preserve  for  yellow  labour,  to'  ab- 
sorb to  his  shareholders  all  the  profits  that  can 
be  extracted  from  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of   the,  workmen,   to  train  the   cheap   yellow   la- 


bourer as  speedily  as  possible  to  replace  the 
highly  paid  skilled  white  man.  Bv  this  means 
low  grade  ores  may  be  worked  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  left  below  the  surface,  the 
output  of  gold  would  be  brought  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  cost  of  production  reduced  to  its 
minimum. 

Such  is  the  economic  argument  stated  in  its 
nakedest  form,  and  as  such,  regarded  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economist,  the  case  of  the 
Magnate  seems  to  be  as  clear  in  his  eyes  as  that 
of  John  Chinaman  seems  to  the  Chinese  coolie. 

WHY    NOT   APPLY    THIS   TO    WALES? 

The  same  argument  would  hold  equally  good 
if,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  Rand,  the 
scene  wrere  to  be  shifted  to  Wales.  There  is  gold 
in  the  Welsh  hills  which  cannot  be  worked  owing 
to  the  lack  of  cheap  labour.  From  an  economist's 
point  of  view  there  can  be  no  answer  to  a  demand 
made  by  a  syndicate  of  Hebrew  capitalists  for  the 
introduction  of  100,000  indentured  Chinamen 
into  Wales  under  the  conditions  of  the  Labour 
Ordinance  who  could  be  employed  as  two-legged 
instruments  of  production  in  extracting  wealth 
that  would  otherwise  remain  buried  in  the  Welsh 
hills.  The  Chinamen  would  not  object  to  come. 
The  capitalists  would  be  eager  to  employ  them. 
Why  not  let  them  come?  The  answer  to  that 
question  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  on 
economic  grounds. 

IP   THE   RAND   WERE   AT   THE   SOUTH    POLE. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  a  vast  deposit  of 
auriferous  ore  were  suddenly  to  be  discovered  in 
the  Antarctic  circle,  and  a  syndicate  of  adven- 
turous speculators  were  to  engage  100,000 
Ch'nese  under  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  that  gold,  no  one  would 
make  any  serious  objection.  If  the  Chinese 
wanted  to  go,  and  the  capitalists  were  willing  to 
take  them  to  the  new  goldfield  and  bring  them 
back,  feeding  them  and  paying  them  during  their 
term  of  service  at  rates  which  satisfied  John 
Chinaman,  no  one  would  raise  any  serious  objec- 
tion. From  this  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Ordinance  which  con- 
stitute the  real  ground  of  objection.  What  is  dis- 
liked is  the  introduction  of  indentured  yellow  la- 
bourers into  a  field  of  labour  already  occupied  or 
partially  occupied  by  other  labour. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  objection  is 
valid. 

TUP:    DOMINATING    FACTOR. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Welsh  goldfields.  What 
is  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labourers  into  Wales  ?  Clearly,  it  is  the  objection 
which  the  Welsh  people  have  to  the  intrusion  of 
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such  a  foreign  element  into  the  Principality.  The 
Welsh  workman  would  see  in  the  Yellow  Man,  no 
matter  how  sedulously  he  might  be  confined  at 
first  to  the  scheduled  district  and  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold,  the  irresistible  lever  which  would 
be  employed  to  reduce  his  wages  to  the  Chinese 
level.  The  Welsh  Christians  would  object  to  the 
establishment  of  a  great  centre  of  Paganism  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  with  a  West  European 
generally  would  object  to  the  importation  of  a 
standing  army  of  Asiatics,  celibate  but  not  chaste, 
with  Chinese  habits  and  Chinese  manners,  into 
the  midst  of  Nonconformist  Wales,  and  the  public 
standard  of  social  necessities.  And  no  one  for  a 
moment  doubts  that  these  combined  objections 
would  lead  the  Welsh  public  to  prevent  by  any 
and  every  means,  up  to  and  including  murder, 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  Wales.  This 
may  be  wrong.  It  is  certainly  indefensible  from 
the  economist's  point  of  view.  It  is  also  some- 
what difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principle  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  com- 
mon ground  that  no  plea  based  on  "  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother?"  would  induce  the  common 
people  of  this  country  to  permit  the  importation 
of  willing  workers  from  China  into  Wales,  even 
though,  as  the  resjjlt  of  their  veto,  the  Welsh 
goldfields  remained  for  ever  undeveloped,  and 
100,000  Chinese  were  thrust  back  into  squalid 
penury  and  semi-starvation. 

WHAT   DO    SOUTH   AFRICANS   THINK? 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  Rand.  Since  the 
only  arguments  which  can  be  invoked  to  justify 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  coolie  from  the 
goldfields  of  Wales  are  based  upon  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  resident  in  Wales  and  adjacent  Eng- 
land, is  it  not  evident  that  the  only  justification 
for  any  interference  between  the  Chinese  who 
wants  to  work,  and  his  employer  who  wants  to 
employ  him,  is  the  sentiment,  conviction,  preju- 
dice— call  it  what  you  will — of  the  South  African 
population?  If  there  were  no  other  people  in  the 
country  than  the  Magnates,  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  Antarctic 
goldfields.  But  there  are  other  people  in  the 
country — some  millions  of  other  people  in  the 
country — and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  For 
the  one  vital  question  upon  which  everything 
turns  is,  whether  the  people  who  have  already 
colonised  South  Africa,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  won  that  country  for  civilisation  of  the  West 
European  order,  regard  the  contemplated  impor- 
tation of  70,000  Chinese  indentured  labourers 
with  abhorrence  or  with  approval.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  whatever  may  be  the  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Chinese  question,  this  much  is 
absolutely  clear,  that  we  living  in  England  have 


no  right  whatever  at  a  time  when  we  have  forcibly 
deprived  the  country  most  immediately  concerned 
of  all  possibility  of  free  and  deliberate  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  its  people,  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  Sou:h 
Africans,  even  the  white  South  Africans,  should, 
after  full  and  careful  deliberation,  decide  that 
they  do  not  object  to  the  addition  of  the  Celes- 
tials to  the  much  parti-coloured  population  al- 
ready resident  in  South  Africa,  well  and  good. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  them  nay.  But  for  us  who 
are  standing,  as  it  were,  in  loco  parentis  to  these 
Colonies,  who  have  gagged  them  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  give  free  expression  to 
their  opinion,  to  permit  of  so  serious  a  step  as 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  on  a  large 
scale  into  South  Africa,  seems  to  be  an  act  of 
usurpation  of  the  right  to  decide  the  destiny  of  a 
continent  for  which  no  urgency  of  clamant  share- 
holders can  supply  any  justification. 

THE    UNCROWNED    KING    OP    THE    TRANSVAAL. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  statistics  by  which  one  side 
and  the  other  demonstrates  the  scarcity  or  the 
superabundance  of  the  supply  of  black  labour  in 
Africa.  But  I  think  it  well  to  put  on  record  the 
opinions  expressed  by  two  ardent  advocates  of 
the  importation  of  Chinese  labour,  whose  au- 
thority no  one  will  dispute. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  South 
Africa  is  Mr.  Samuel  Marks,  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Marks.  Sammy  Marks,  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
is  a  Russian  Jew,  who  many  years  ago  came  to 
South  Africa  with  a  pedlar's  pack,  and  who  is 
now  many  times  a  millionaire.  He  has  sent  his 
son  to  Harrow  to  be  educated,  but  he  himself 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  But  he  can  read 
South  Africa  as  a  book,  and  his  local  reputation 
is  such  that  he  is  jocularly  known  as  the  un- 
crowned king  of  the  Transvaal.  He  was  a  con- 
stant adviser  of  President  Kruger  in  the  days  of 
his  power,  and  envious  rivals  complain  bitterly 
that  he  has  far  too  much  influence  with  Lord 
Milner.  He  is  a  genial,  intelligent  Vicar  of  Bray 
kind  of  South  African,  who,  unlike  his  partner, 
means  to  live  and  die  in  the  country  which  has 
been  so  good  to  him.  He  is  a  man  who  looks  far 
ahead.  "  A  man  in  the  street,"  he  remarked  to 
me,  "  can  see  what  happened  yesterday.  A  man 
of  business  can  see  what  is  happening  to-day,  but 
it  needs  a  proper  man  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen  to-morrow."  Sammy  Marks  is  a  proper 
man  in  his  own  sense,  and  I  attach  very  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  on  this  labour  question. 
He  told  me  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  im 
portation  of  the  Chinese,  but  not  at  all  for  the 
ordinary  reason.  So  far  from  endorsing  the  con- 
clusions   of   the    Transvaal    Labour   Commission 
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as  to  the  famine  of  labour  throughout  South 
Africa,  he  maintained  that  there  were  plenty  of 
Kaffirs  in  the  country.  "  All  that  is  wanted,"  said 
this  eminent  authority,  "  is  the  introduction  of  a 
shipload  or  two  of  Yellow  boys.  Their  coming 
will  give  the  Kaffirs  such  a  fright  they  will  pour 
into  the  mines,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  labour 
that  we  want."  When  doctors  differ  who  shall 
decide?  If  Sammy  Marks  could  speak  thus  con 
fidently  as  to  the  ample  supply  of  native  labour 
in  South  Africa,  I  confess  that  my  confidence  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  Transvaal  Labour  Commis- 
sion is  somewhat  rudely  shaken. 

THE  MANAGEE  OF  THE  EAST  BAND. 

The  only  other  witness  whom  I  shall  cite  is 
a  man   of   a  very   different   stamp.      Sir   George 
Farrar  devoted  an  entire  day  to  showing  me  over 
his  immense  mining  plant  at  the  East  Rand.    We 
were    driven    there    by    a    faultless    chauffeur,    a 
young  expert  of  the  name  of  Hair,  whose  steeple- 
chasing   exploits   with   that    i8-horse-power   Pan- 
hard  are  things  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell.    At  the 
East  Rand  we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Hellmann, 
a  cultured  American  mining  engineer  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  impressed  me   much  by  his   intelli- 
gence and  his  candour.     Mr.  Hellmann  was  not 
of  Mr.  Marks'  opinion.     He  did  not  believe  that 
they  could  get  the  number  of  boys  they  needed 
in  South  Africa.     He  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Chinese  importation.     But  nothing  impressed 
me  so  much  as  his  frank  expression  of  dismay  at 
the    possibility   of   a    free    importation    of    un- 
manacled  Chinese.     He  had  seen  the  Chinese  at 
work  in  California.    Give  them  free  scope  here, 
and  there  will  soon  not  be  a  white  man  left  in 
the   Rand.     What   he   hoped   and   believed   was 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  import  the  Chinese 
under  strict   conditions   as   to   their  confinement 
and  as  to  their  reshipment,  so  as  to  tide  over 
the  present  economic  crisis.    "  But,"  he  said  with 
the  utmost  fervour,  "  if  I  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  them  when  we  are 
done  with  them,  or  to  restrict  them  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  mining,  I  would  not  allow  a  Chinaman 
to  land  in  Africa." 

THE   OALIFOENIAN  PRECEDENT. 

On  my  expressing  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  circumvent  the  natural  re 
luctance  of  John  Chinaman  to  leave  a  country 
where  he  was  making  money,  especially  when 
this  was  reinforced  by  the  equally  natural  desire 
of  his  employers  to  retain  his  valuable  services, 
Mr.  Hellmann  said  that  the  Americans  had 
cleared  them  out  from  California,  and  he  thought 
the  same  end  might  be  secured  by  legislation  in 
advance  which  would  prevent  them  remaining  in 
South  Africa.     His  point  of  view  seemed  to  me 


to  be  very  much  akin  to  that  of  a  teetotal  phy- 
sician who,  finding  himself  called  upon  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  very  much  debilitated  patient,  re- 
luctantly orders  the  administration  in  minute 
doses  of  rigidly  measured  quantities  of  alcohol, 
which  must  be  discontinued  without  fail  the  mo- 
ment the  patient  shows  signs  of  recovery.  To 
propose  free  and  unrestricted  Chinese  immigra- 
tion is  to  him  very  much  what  to  the  physician 
would  seem  a  demand  that  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  wallow  in  whisky  galore. 

THE   CHINESE   AND  TEADES   UNIONS. 

Mr.  Hellmann  also  made  a  further  admission. 
The  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  would,  he 
said  frankly,  cut  up  trade  unionism  in  the  mining 
ndustry  by  the  roots.  He  made  the  admission 
with  all  the  less  reluctance  because  he  thought 
this  was  a  good  thing  in  itself — at  least  for  the 
gold  mines.  Strikes  would  be  unknown — a  beatific 
vision  to  the  mine-owner,  whose  profits  would  de 
pend  much  more  upon  the  regularity  and  high 
average  of  the  weekly  output  than  upon  the  cut- 
ting of  wages. 

CHINESE    LABOUR   NOT  CHEAP. 

Apropos  of  the  cutting  of  wages,  both  Mr. 
Hellmann  and  Sir  George  Farrar  absolutely  de- 
nied the  statement  which  has  obtained  almost 
universal  circulation  that  the  mines  were  import- 
ing Chinese  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
blacks.  Both  of  them  asserted  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  put  the  Chinese  on  piece  work,  by 
which  he  would  earn  much  more  money  daily 
than  that  paid  to  the  blacks.  So  far  from  im- 
porting blacklegs  to  undersell  the  black  labourer, 
they  were  introducing  a  higher  grade  of  labour 
for  which  they  intended  to  pay  a  higher  grade 
of  wages.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  a  pity 
they  had  allowed  their  good  to  be  evil  spoken 
of,  and  recommended  them  in  their  own  interes-t 
to  dissipate  an  impression  which  had  worked 
them  much  evil. 

NOT    ECONOMISTS,    BUT    PHILANTHEOPISTS. 

We  had  lunch  at  Mr.  Hellmann's,  and  after 
lunch  a  long  talk  with  our  host  and  Sir  George 
Karrar,  who  looks  curiously  like  a  duodecimv) 
edition  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 
Both  manager  and  chairman  vehemently  re- 
pudiated the  suggestion  that  they  were  actuated 
solely  by  economic  principles.  They  denied 
flatly  that  they  desired  simply  to  extract  the 
maximum  quantity  of  gold  at  a  minimum  cost. 
They  were  patriots,  not  to  say  philanthropists. 
They  loved  dividends,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  a 
calumny  to  suggest  that  dividends  were  the  end 
all  and  be  all  of  their  existence.  What  they  de- 
sired, no  doubt,  was  to  earn  a  dividend,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  prosperity 
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of  the  middlemen  of  Johannesburg,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  present  highly-paid  aristocracy  of 
white  labour  in  the  mines,  and  the  gradual  build- 
ing up  of  the  welfare  of  the  Transvaal.  They 
admitted  that  from  the  purely  shortsighted, 
economic  point  of  view  of  dividend-making,  the 
Chinese  should  be  allowed  to  eat  out  the  white 
man,  and  they  ought  to  eliminate  the  middlemen 
of  Johannesburg.  "  But  is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  exclaims  the  mine- 
owner.  "  Perish  dividends  rather  than  endanger 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  artisan  aristocrat, 
or  impair  the  profits  of  the  Johannesburg  middle- 
man." And  as  they  talked  I  seemed  to  almost 
see  the  sprouting  of  angelic  wings  from  the 
diminutive  shoulders  of  Sir  George  Farrar. 

THE   CUESE  OF  ABSENTEEISM. 

The  Rand  is  a  huge  gold-producing  estate 
owned  by  absentee  landlords,  and  administered 
in  their  interests  by  stewards,  who  are  unknown 
outside  the  Chamber  of  Mines.  Johannesburg 
is  a  fourth-rate  Chicago,  run  for  the  most  part 
by  second-rate  clerks.  The  principals,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  George  Farrar  and  a  few  others, 
are  in  Park  Lane,  or  in  the  other  world.  Suicide 
has  carried  off  several,  others  live  in  voluntary 
exile,  others  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  If 
a  policeman's  life  is  not  exactly  a  happy  one, 
neither  is  that  of  a  Rand  magnate  altogether 
ideal,  especially  from  a  life  insurance  company's 
point  of  view.  Possibly  the  gambling  fever  which 
infests  the  capital  of  the  Rand  may  account  for 
the  excessive  mortality  amongst  the  financiers. 
But  not  for  all  their  millions  would  one  care  to 
take  their  chances  even  in  this  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  next,  where  bank  balances,  even 
of  seven  figures,  do  not  count. 


III.— FROM  THE  KAFFIRS'  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

When  I  was  at  the  East  Rand  I  went  over  all 
the  compounds,  including  that  occupied  by  the 
convicts,  who,  under  guard  of  white  men  armed 
with  loaded  rifles,  and  black  men  with  knob- 
kerries  and  assegais,  labour  above-ground  side  by 
side  with  free  labourers.  The  place  was  clean, 
the  chains  worn  by  refractory  convicts  not  very 
heavy — I  can  speak  with  some  authority,  for  I 
had  them  fitted  to  my  own  ankles — and  the  lot 
of  the  criminal  labourer  in  the  open  much 
pleasanter  than  that  of  the  solitary  criminal  con- 
vict in  his  cell  at  Holloway  or  Pentonville. 

A  VISIT  TO   A   COMPOUND. 

The  compounds  for  the  ordinary  free  blacks — 
of  whom  there  are  nearly  5000  at  work  on  the 


East  Rand — were  clean — exceptionally  so,  it  may- 
be, for  the  advent  of  the  plague  is  a  marvellous 
quickener  of  the  zeal  of  the  sanitary  inspector, 
and,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  by  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion, everything  was  done  to  secure  the  health, 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  natives.  The  com- 
pound is  a  large  rectangular  space  surrounded 
by  the  sleeping  sheds  of  the  natives.  They  are 
barracks  in  which  the  inmates  sleep  in  double 
tiers  on  long  wooden  shelves,  such  as  you  find 
in  Russian  gaols  of  the  older  sort.  The  ventila- 
tion had  been  recently  improved,  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements seemed  adequate,  the  food  was 
ample,  and  the  provision  for  bathing  and  washing 
all  that  could  be  desired.  For  the  sick,  of  whom 
there  is  always  a  considerable  percentage,  a 
hospital,  with  a  couple  of  doctors  and  accommo- 
dation for  300  patients,  was  provided.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  slight,  arising  from  over-eating ; 
some  were  serious,  being  due  to  pneumonia. 
There  were  few  accidents  requiring  surgical  treat- 
ment. At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  250, 
or  say,  roughly,  5  per  cent,  in  hospital.  The  death 
rate  is  comparatively  low,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  average  mortality  on  the  Rand  could  be 
brought  down  to  the  percentage  of  the  East 
Rand. 

"DUMB    DRIVEN    CATTLE." 

So  far  as  I  could  see  the  blacks  had  as  good 
a  time  of  it  as  miners  could  have  in  barracks. 
They  had  a  missionary  specially  retained  for  their 
conversion,  and  a  benevolent  manager  who  under- 
takes the  organisation  of  occasional  war  dances 
on  Sunday  for  the  heathen  who  are  unattracted 
by  the  min'stration  of  the  Gospel.  They  looked 
happier  than  English  miners — but  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  sunny  child  of  the  sunny  South. 
What  I  felt  most  of  all  was  the  impossibility  of 
communicating  with  these  swarthy  thousands. 
What  did  they  think  of  the  compound  system? 
Where  did  the  shoe  pinch  them?  What  sugges- 
tions, if  any,  had  they  to  make  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  conditions  of  service?  In  these 
dumb  driven  cattle  of  the  compound,  it  seemed 
to  me,  might  be  found  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
most  of  the  labour  difficulties  of  the  Rand. 

WHAT   DO   THE   KAFFIRS   THINK? 

For  be  it  remembered  that  all  the  present 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  for  some  reason 
or  another  the  black  working-man  of  South  Africa 
fights  shy  of  the  mines.  There  are  at  this  mo- 
ment, according  to  the  last  returns,  only  70,000 
natives  working  on  the  Rand.  To  keep  all  the 
stamps  going  and  to  work  the  mines  to  their  up- 
most capacity  there  are  only  needed  70,000 
more  natives.  In  South  Africa.,  between  the 
Cape     and     the     Zambesi,     there     are     nearly 
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7,000,000  natives.  Pace  the  findings  of  the 
Transvaal  Labour  Commission,  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  labour 
may  be  due  to  a  natural  and  legitimate  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conditions  of  labour,  rather  than 
to  any  actual  drying-up  in  the  sources  of  supply  ? 
Sammy  Marks,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  there  are  plenty  of 
natives  in  the  country  for  all  the  work  there  is 
for  them  to  do.  In  this  conviction  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  But  why  do  the  natives  not  flock 
to  the  mines  ? 

WHY  DO  THEY  NOT  COME  TO  THE  MINES? 

Of  this  there  are  given  the  usual  explanations : 
(1)  Because  there  are  none  left;  (2)  Because 
they  were  spoiled  by  the  high  wages  paid  by  the 
military  during  the  war,  and  have  no  longer  any 
need  to  work ;  (3)  Because  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  their  labour  on  the  land  and 
in  railway  construction  than  there  was  before ; 
and  (4)  Because  the  mine-owners,  for  sinister  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  made  work  in  the  mines  un- 
popular by  reducing  wages  at  the  very  moment 
when  such  a  reduction  was  most  likely  to  preju- 
dice the  natives  against  work  in  the  mines. 

We  need  not  impute  sinister  motives  to  any- 
one. That  the  mine-owners  made  a  bad  blunder 
in  attempting  to  cut  wages  when  they  had  to 
compete  with  other  employers  of  labour  in  a 
rising  market  is  universally  admitted.  The  fact 
that  they  could  with  their  eyes  open  blunder  so 
stupidly  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  outsider 
in  freedom  of  criticism  when  the  same  sapient 
authorities  demand  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
Sir  Oracles.  If  they  blundered  once  about  black 
labour,  they  may  be  blundering  not  less  badly 
about  yellow  labour.  But  leaving  that  on  one 
side,  the  one  thing  which  I  felt  was  lacking  was 
some  means  of  getting  to  know  what  the  black 
men  themselves  thought  of  it.  The  best  boot- 
maker in  the  world  is  of  less  value  as  an 
authority  as  to  where  the  shoe  pinches  than  the 
man  who  actually  wears  the  shoe.  So  the  bond 
fide  opinion  of  the  labourers  of  the  compound 
seemed  to  me  as  better  worth  having  than  that 
of  a  thousand  philanthropic  experts  who  had 
only  inspected  the  compounds  and  had  never 
lived  in  them. 

FIE8T-HAND    EVIDENCE    AT    LAST. 

Fortunately,  just  as  I  was  leaving  Cape  Town, 

Mr.  Cronwright  Schreiner  was  kind  enough  to 
bring  me  the  very  thing  I  had  been  hunting — a 
key  to  the  mind  of  the  natives  on  the  question  of  . 
their  treatment.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  thin  Blue 
Book,  G.  4—  1904,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Native  Affairs.  Cape  Colony.  It  is  entitled : 
"Reports  of  Delegates,  together  with  Correspon- 


dence, relating  to  visit  of  Native  representatives 
for  the  Colony  Proper  and  the  Transkeian  Ter- 
ritories to  Johannesburg  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  and  the  treatment  accorded 
to  Native  labourers  employed  on  the  Rind 
Mines." 

WHAT   IS    "CLEARLY    ESTABLISHED." 

This  Blue  Book,  which,  after  my  return  to 
London,  was  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  and 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  describes 
how  last  September  and  October  Mr.  W.  T. 
Brownlee,  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  Butter- 
worth  District,  accompanied  by  seventeen  repre- 
sentative natives  from  various  parts  of  the  native 
territories,  proceeded  to  the  Rand  and  spent 
about  three  weeks  in  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  conditions  of  the  native  labourers  on  the 
various  mines. 

The  net  result  of  their  investigation  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Stanford,  Assistant 
Chief  Magistrate  at  Umtata  :  — 

The  inquiry,  I  think,  clearly  establishes  that  mis- 
representations with  regard  to  wages  are  made  by  the 
labour  agents,  that  occasionally  wrongful  deductions 
are  imposed,  assaults  by  European  overseers  and  the 
native  police  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  in  calculating  the  time  for  which 
wages  are  due  is  not  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
native,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  distrust  ex- 
isting. If  these  defects  are  remedied,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  objections  which  the  Trans- 
keian natives  now  have  to  going  to  Johannesburg 
would  be  removed.  But  the  wages  paid  are  undoubt- 
edly less  than  before  the  war,  and  as  long  as  the 
natives  can  obtain  more  remunerative  labour  else- 
where, the  labour  supply  to  the  goldfields  is  not- 
likely  to  be  much  augmented  from  these  sources. 
(P.  5.) 

This  is  a  statement  of  unimpeachable 
authority  made  after  first-hand  inquiry  by  na- 
tives themselves  into  the  conditions  of  the  Rand 
labour  market.  If  this  be  true — and  no  one  has 
seriously  impeached  its  accuracy — there  need  be 
no  surprise  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labour  on 
the  mines.  But  it  is  a  shortage  not  due  to  the 
absence  of  men  to  be  hired,  but  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  mine-owners  to  offer  them  adequate 
inducement  to  work  in  the  mines.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  labour  that  is  lacking,  but  labour 
at  cut  prices  which  the  labourer  will  not  accept. 

(1)  OF  GOOD. 

To  this  general  summing  up  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  Magistrate  are  appended  the  detailed  re- 
port of  Mr.  W.  T.  Brownlee  and  the  picturesque 
statements  of  the  seventeen  natives,  who  record, 
each  in  their  own  way,  what  they  found  in  the 
compounds.  The  net  result  of  the  perusal  of 
these    documents    is    to    establish    the    following 
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facts  : — (i)  That  the  food  is  everywhere  admitted 
to  be  ample  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality ; 
(2)  that  the  living  quarters  in  the  compound  were, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  commodious  and  comfort- 
able ;  (3}  that  the  sanitary  -arrangements  were 
in  almost  every  instance  sufficient  and  good ; 
and  (4)  that  fresh  water  in  unlimited  quantity, 
both  hot  and  cold,  was  laid  on  for  the  use  of 
the  natives. 

(2)    OF  EVIL. 

All  this  is  good.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
hospitals  was  less  satisfactory ;  here  there  might 
be  improvement.  But  that  which  was  un- 
doubtedly bad  was,  first,  the  misunderstanding 
that  prevailed  as  to  the  rate  of  pay ;  secondly, 
the  misunderstanding  as  to  the  method  of  pay ; 
and  thirdly,  the  dissatisfaction  existing  as  to  the 
amount  of  pay. 

These  three  heads  constitute  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  the  methods  of  the  magnates  in  recruiting 
labour.  Take  the  last  first :  the  nominal  rate  of 
pay  was  j£,2  1  os.  per  month  for  surface  work, 
and  j£$  for  underground  work.  This  is  lower 
than  was  paid  before  the  war,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  that  it  is  not  enough  to  tempt  natives 
from  more  congenial  employment. 

The  actual  amount  paid  is,  however,  of  less 
importance  as  a  factor  of  discontent  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  money  promised  and  the 
money  paid.  There  is  absolute  unanimity  among 
the  witnesses  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Native 
Labour  Association — the  recruiting  firm  of  pri- 
vate speculators  which  supplies  natives  to  the 
mines — habitually  promised  natives  higher  wages 
than  they  were  actually  paid.  "  If  a  native,"  says 
one  witness,  "  is  told  that  he  is  going  to  get  ^3 
15s.,  and  finds  when  he  gets  here  that  he  only 
receives  50s.,  he  feels  very  strongly."  Not  only 
does  he  feel  strongly,  but  he  is  very  apt  to  re- 
sent it  bitterly,  and  when  he  returns  to  his  kraal 
he  is  the  most  effective  anti-recruiting  agent  that 
can  be  conceived. 

Not  only  is  there  intense  dissatisfaction  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  to  pay  wages  promised  by 
the  touts  of  the  Native  Labour  Association,  but 
the  unfortunate  native  feels  that  he  is  being 
ruthlessly  cheated  by  the  way  in  which  his  wages 
are  calculated.  The  natives  are  engaged  bv  the 
month.  But  what  is  a  month  ?  In  Johannesburg 
a  month  is  a  mysteriously  elastic  period  of  time 
which  corresponds  neither  to  the  lunar  nor  to 
the  calendar  month,  nor  to  any  month  yet  known 
to  mortal  man,  civilised  or  uncivilised.  A  Johan- 
nesburg month  consists  of  thirty  actual  working 
days.  If  the  native  does  not  work  Sundays  he 
finds  that  his  month  at  the  mine  rises  to  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  days.  If  he  is  off  work  for  sick- 
ness, the  month  grows  longer  every  day  he  is  ab- 


sent from  the  mine.  Hence  no  one  really  knows 
when  his  month  ends.  The  proper"  thing  is  to 
pay  them  by  the  day,  and  this  recommendation 
they  have  promised  to  carry  out.     We  shall  see. 

The  other  complaints  made  by  the  natives  are 
thus  summarised  by  Mr.  Stanford:  — 

Deduction  of  railway  fares  from  wages,  want  of 
comfort  on  railway  lines,  defects  in  ti.e  pass  regula- 
tions, ill-treatment  by  Zulu  and  Shangaan  overseers, 
forced  labour  on  Sunday  and  during  sickness. 

They  are  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  un- 
popularity of  the  mines.  A  native  named  Langa, 
from  Engcobo,  reports  that  the  natives  in  the 
compounds  complained  of  being  forced  to  work 
when  ill,  and  did  not  get  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment. When  their  friends  wished  to  take  them 
home  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Conse- 
quently, a  number  died  at  the  Rand  for  want  of 
proper  care  and  treatment.     He  adds:  — 

In  my  conversation  with  some  of  the  labourers,  I 
ascertained  that  the  treatment  now  is  worse  than  what 
it  was  before  the  country  was  under  British  rule,  and 
that  they  do  not  get  satisfaction  from  the  magis- 
trates. If  these  matters  were  rectified  I  have  no 
doubt  the  natives  would  be  more  willing  to  go  and 
work  at  the  Rand. 

They  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  buy 
what  they  need  at  the  truck  coffee  shops;  but 
their  great  complaint  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  beaten  by  the  Zulu  police,  who  are  declared 
to  be  bloodthirsty  to  the  backbone.  Cape  Colony 
boys  complained  of  being  flogged  with  sjamboks, 
shovels  and  knobkerries  by  the  Zulu  police. 
Delegate  Chief  Sipendu  reports  :  — 

Native  labourers  are  being  sjamboked  and  beaten 
and  ill-treated  in  many  other  ways  by  their  European 
overseers  and  indunas.  So  much  so  that  boys  wish 
to  call  back  the  days  of  the  Republic  when  the  Boer 
dominated,  stating  that  they  were  better  treated  then 
and  received  better  wages  for  their  work.  This 
brutal  treatment,  combined  as  it  is  with  very  low 
wages,  is  enough  to  keep  natives  away  from  Johan- 
nesburg. Treat  them  fairly,  pay  them  fairly,  and 
labourers  will  flock  to  the  labour  centres.  Throw 
away  the  sjambok,  and  pay  from  £3  to  £4  per 
month,  and  you  will  see  the  result.  Natives  are 
checked  by  European  overseers  and  indunas  and  low 
wages  from  flocking  to  Johannesburg.  Do  away  with 
forcing  boys  to  buy  at  compound  shops,  and  allow 
them  to  buy  where  they  can,  and  where  they  choose. 

A  very  sensible  programme  of  labour  reform 
from  the  mouth  of  Delegate  Chief  Sipendu.  But 
why  were  these  obvious  recommendations  not 
acted  upon  before  the  momentous  step  was  taken 
of  introducing  Chinese  labour? 
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IV.-  -THE  SUMMING  UP  OF  THE  WHOLE 
MATTER. 

The  Chinaman's  point  of  view  is  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  chance  of  improving  his  position 
offered  by  the  gold  magnates,  even  under  the 
disabilities  with  which  they  clog  their  proposals. 

The  mine-owner's  point  of  view  is  that  he  must 
have  labour,  and  cheap  labour,  otherwise  he  is 
a  ruined  man.  But  he  will  prefer  to  be  ruined 
if  the  price  of  his  salvation  is  the  introduction 
of  Chinese  free  from  the  manacles  of  indentures 
set  forth  in  the  Ordinance. 

The  Kaffirs'  point  of  view  is  that  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  labour  at  the  mines  if  the  mine- 
owners  would  treat  their  miners  better,  pay  them 
their  promised  wages,  and  generally  improve 
their  condition. 

The  white  South  African's  point  of  view  is 
that  whether  the  Chinese  are  wanted  or  not,  it  is 
a  question  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have  a 
right  to  decide.  The  Boers  and  the  British  out- 
side the  Johannesburg  crowd  are  very  hostile  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  claim 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  consulted  before 
Lord  Milner  was  allowed  to  inoculate  South 
Africa  with  the  yellow  plague. 

The  net  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  me  quite  clear.  The  need  of  more  labourers, 
however  great  it  may  be,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  opinions 
of  the  South  African  community  as  a  whole  con- 
cerning so  momentous  a  step  as  the  importation 
of  Chinese  coolies.  The  evidence  just  quoted  of 
the  native  delegates  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  belief 
that  if  these  sensible  ameliorations  were  intro- 
duced, if  faith  were  kept  with  the  natives,  and 
their  wages  were  raised  by  twenty  shillings  a 
month,  the  mine-owners  would  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  very  well  until  time  and  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  of  taking  the  opinion  of  all 
the  South  African  States.  It  is  not  for  us,  living 
six  thousand  miles  away  in  England,  whose 
opinions  are  not  worth  twopence  to  prancing  pro- 
consuls on  the  Rand,  to  decide  the  question, 
excepting  by  declaring  that  it  shall  not  be  de- 
cided until  the  South  African  community  as  a 
whole  has  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  mature  and 
deliberate  decision  upon  the  whole  question. 

I  cannot  close  this  survey  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion without  quoting  the  opinion  of  one  who  is 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  competent 
authority  among  British  South  Africans  as  to  the 
probable  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem. 


"  The  Chinese,"  said  he  to  me,  as  I  was  leaving 
Africa ;  "  yes,  they  will  get  the  Chinese.  Lord 
Milner  will  see  to  that.  But  it  is  when  they  get 
them  there,  trouble  will  begin." 

"  Trouble  of  what  kind  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Of  every  kind ;  but  the  chief  trouble  is  that 
the  Chinese  will  die  like  flies.  If  we  could  tap 
Manchuria  for  coolies,  we  might  find  men  who 
could  stand  the  physical  ordeal  of  working  in 
mines  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  But 
Manchuria  is  not  an  available  labour  field  at 
present,  and  they  are  recruiting  them  from 
Shanghai  and  the  southern  ports.  I  know  of 
what  I  am  speaking.  I  have  employed  thou- 
sands of  Chinamen.  They  are  very  good 
labourers  in  the  open  air  in  a  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  country.  But  they  will  be  of  no  use 
down  the  mines  of  the  Rand.  They  do  well  in 
the  mines  of  the  Malay  States;  but  that  is  only 
spade  and  barrow  work  in  open  air  in  a  climate 
practically  the  same  as  their  own.  But  bring 
them  to  Johannesburg  and  send  them  down  the 
mines,  and  you  will  see  that  sixty  per  cent,  will 
perish  the  first  winter." 

"  Sixty  per  cent. !"  I  cried.  "  In  two  winters 
every  man  dead?     Is  that  not  somewhat  stiff?" 

"  You  have  never  been  in  Johannesburg  in 
winter,"  he  replied.  "  I  have.  I  have  seen  my 
Kaffirs  frozen  to  death  at  night  on  the  works  on 
which  they  were  employed.  If  Kaffirs  freeze  to 
death  in  the  Rand  in  the  winter,  do  you  think 
the  coolies  from  Southern  China  will  survive?  I 
tell  you  no.  When  once  the  news  reaches  China 
as  to  how  fast  the  mines  eat  up  Chinamen,  we 
shall  get  no  more  coolies  from  that  country. 
News  travels  fast  in  China,  and  our  first  con- 
signment will  be  our  last." 

"  Then  what  are  the  Magnates  to  do  ?" 

"  Treat  their  Kaffirs  better,  and  do  not  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  will  recruit 
them  even  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Native 
Labour  Association.  There  are  plenty  of  Kaffirs 
in  the  country.  While  the  mines  are  supposed 
to  be  waiting  for  labour,  I  have  had  to  refuse 
employment  to  thousands  of  Kaffirs  who  came 
to  me  these  last  few  months  clamouring  for  work. 
Then,  secondly,  I  should  say  make  more  use  of 
labour-saving  appliances  and  up-to-date  methods. 
This  will  give  work  to  more  white  men.  They 
will  have  to  come  to  that.  For  the  Yellow  Man 
will  be  a  dead  man  in  the  Rand,  and  dead  men 
work  no  mines." 

W.    T.    STEAD. 
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THE    WAR    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

COUNT    CASSINI'S    PLEA    FOE    RUSSIA. 

Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  sends  a  statement  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  May,  which  is  in  form  a 
remonstrance  against  the  tendency  in  America 
to  sympathise  with  Japan  against  Russia.  Count 
Cassini  points  out  the  fact,  which  is  too  often 
overlooked,  that  the  very  weakness  of  Russia  in 
Manchuria  at  the  present  moment  is  the  best 
proof  of  her  intention  to  evacuate  that  province. 
So  far  from  having  packed  Manchuria  with  sol- 
diers, more  than  half  of  her  army  had  been  with- 
drawn when  the  failure  of  China  to  furnish  the 
required  guarantees  produced  a  halt.  Russia, 
says  Count  Cassini,  knowing  that  she  had  half 
evacuated  Manchuria,  took  no  alarm  when  Japan 
began  negotiations,  believing  in  the  honour 
and  pacific  intention  of  Japan,  nor  would  she 
rouse  herself  to  make  preparations  to  resist 
an  attack  until  that  attack  was  actually  de- 
livered. But  although  Russia  is  unprepared, 
Count  Cassini  does  not  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  He  ventures  to  point  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  two  possibilities  which  are  largely 
ignored  by  those  who  sympathise  with  the 
Japanese  in  this  contest.  The  first  is  the  possi- 
bility that  Japan  may  acquire  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  China  as  to  threaten  the  whole 
family  of  Caucasian  nations.  Count  Cassini 
says : — 

It  is  not  a  thoughtless  statement  that  were  Japan 
to  obtain  supreme  control  in  Manchuria  the  domi- 
nant military  spirit  of  the  Japanese  would  lead  them 
to  organise  the  Chinese  into  a  modern  army  of  such 
proportions  that  Europe  and  America  would  stand 
aghast  at  this  menace  to  their  peace  and  well-being. 
The  Chinese  make  good  soldiers.  To  suppose  them 
to  be  pusillanimous  in  character  is  erroneous.  They 
are  easily  trained  by  competent  instructors,  and,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  to  draw  from,  an  army  could  be  raised  that, 
co-operating  with  Japan,  might,  with  a  reasonable 
show  of  confidence,  defy  the  civilised  world. 

The  second  point  to  which  he  calls  attention 
is  the  probability  that  if  Japan  established  herself 
in  Manchuria  she  would  soon  be  able  to  monopo- 
lise the  Manchurian  market.  With  their  cheaper 
labour  and  their  nearness  to  Manchuria,  no  other 
people  could  compete  with  the  Japanese.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Russia  dominates  Manchuria, 
America  would  be  able  to  compete  very  favour- 
ably with  Russia,  which  is  not  a  manufacturing 


country,  and  which  is  handicapped  by  the  enor- 
mous distance  between  its  factories  and  the  mar- 
ket. Japanese  manufactures  would  be  dis- 
couraged, and  the  triumph  of  Russia  would  be  a 
great  stimulant  to  American  trade  with  Man- 
churia. 

THE  JAPANESE  NOT  ORDINARY  ASIATICS. 

In  the  Fortnightly,  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  writing 
upon  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  gives  some  in- 
teresting details  concerning  Dalny,  which  he 
visited  two  years  ago,  the  docks  of  which  are 
said  to  be  blown  up  by  the  Russians.  He  at- 
tributes the  Russian  reverses  to  their  over-con- 
fidence and  their  fatal  mistake  in  despising  their 
enemies,  a  blunder  for  Avhich  we  paid  heavily  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  that  Port  Arthur,  Liao-Yang,  Mukden 
and  Harbin  will  all  fall,  and  that  the  Russians 
will  be  swept  out  of  Manchuria.  The  writer 
ridicules  the  Yellow  Peril,  but  he  can  only  do 
so  by  maintaining  that  the  Japanese  are  a  race 
apart,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ordinary  Asiatics.  China,  India  and  Siam  may 
try  to  imitate  Japan:  but  cannot,  he  says,  emu- 
late her.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  is  not  ob- 
vious. He  says  that  the  one  great  good  which 
may  result  from  the  revelation  of  Japan  in  the 
present  war  is  that  henceforth  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  anybody  outside  of  Asia  must  neces- 
sarily be  superior  to  any  Asiatic.  But  does  not 
the  author,  in  his  exaltation  of  the  Japanese, 
fall  into  a  similar  fallacious  assumption?  Why 
should  a  Japanese,  any  more  than  a  European, 
be  so  manifestly  superior  to  human  beings  who 
happen  to  be  born  in  the  Asiatic  continent? 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
devotes  sixteen  pages  to  an  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion of  the  baselessness  of  any  fears  that  Japan 
plus  China  would  be  a  menace  to  the  world. 
The  Chinese  are  so  inveterately  home-keeping, 
peace-loving  a  race  that  they  will  never,  can 
never,  be  a  menace  to  anyone.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  there  are  not  more  people  like  the  Chinese 
in  the  world  !  The  real  terror  of  the  world,  the 
true  heir  of  Genghis  Khan,  is,  of  course,  the 
Great  White  Tsar.     Nous  verrons ! 

THE    GERMAN    GAME. 

M.  Cheradame,  writing  from  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  Far  East  on  the  causes  of  "  The 
Russo-Japanese  War,"  in  Le  Correspondant  for 
May  25th,  thinks  the  Japanese  Government  have 
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been  preparing  for  the  war  for  years  past  with 
extreme  care,  but  that  the  Emperor  was  rather 
forced  into  it  by  his  counsellors  and  did  not  per- 
sonally desire  war.  A  contributory  cause,  ne 
thinks,  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  anti-Rus- 
sian American  press.  The  United  States  jour- 
nals egged  on  the  Japanese  from  an  intense 
hatred  of  Russia,  a  hatred  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  great  numbers  of  Jews  writing 
for  the  American  press.  Most  of  the  English 
he  considers  "  instinctively  anti-Russian,"  while 
those  living  in  the  Far  East  of  India  desire  any- 
thing which  may  help  to  weaken  Russia;  and 
these  latter  have  certainly  helped  on  the  war. 
Besides,  Japanese  fabrics  have  competed  serious- 
ly with  those  of  India  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
war  would  remove  that  cause  of  competition. 
The  Clyde  shipbuilders  also  had  powerful  mo- 
tives for  desiring  war.  Now,  according  to  this 
writer,  the  English  begin  to  realise  that  the  vic- 
torv  of  the  Japanese  would  mean  perhaps  a 
Japanese  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  the  political  and  commercial  expulsion — 
eventual,  but  certain — of  all  Europeans  from 
Eastern  Asia  ;  and  those  who  a.  few  months  ago 
were  most  busily  egging  on  the  war,  are  now 
most  earnestly  desiring  the  victory  of  Russia.  In 
the  course  of  travels  which  took  him  to  Wash- 
ington, Tokio,  Seoul,  Port  Arthur  and  Peking, 
the  writer  heard  everywhere,  from  innumerable 
independent  authorities,  that  during  the  last  few 
years  agents  of  the  German  Government  had 
done  everything  possible  to  engage  Russia  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  Far  East — clone  it  none 
the  less  thoroughly  because  very  discreetly.  The 
most  probable  result  he  considers  the  victory 
of  Russia.  This  will  in  everv  way  favour  Ger- 
many's designs.  There  will  be  practically  no 
Russian  fleet ;  the  Baltic  is  now,  and  must  re- 
main for  years  yet,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
German  navy ;  and  Japan  will  not  compensate 
Russia  in  any  way  for  having  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  at  least  500,000  in  Asia,  while  exhaust- 
ing her  European  garrisons.  Therefore  while 
the  war  lasts,  and  the  Russian  forces  are  re- 
cuperating, it  is  really  Germany  who  will  become 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  She  saw  this  as  a  pos- 
sibility, and  therefore  discreetly  worked  to  bring 
about  the  war.     Thus  M.  Cheradame. 

AN    ANGLO-RUSSIAN   AGREEMENT. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  a.  long  article  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  on  "  The  Obstacles  to 
an  Anglo-Russian  Convention,"  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle being  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  does  not  represent  Russia., 
and  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  War. 
the  Naval,  or  other  Ministries.  This  difficulty, 
Dr.  Dillon  thinks,  ran  be  got  over  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  Tsar:  — 


If  the  Russian  Emperor  is  certain  at  the  finish  of 
the  war  to  rate  the  blessings  of  peace  even  higher 
than  he  did  five  years  ago,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  he  will  also  choose  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  compassing  them  :  Qui  vult  finem  vult 
media.  And  the  most  essential  of  these  is  the  re- 
moval of  those  formidable  obstacles  to  an  all-round 
understanding,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  sys- 
tem criticised  by  the  imaginary  diplomatist.  The 
power  of  the  Tsar  is  unlimited  ;  his  word  is  better 
than  parchment  treaties,  and  his  personal  resolve  to 
second  the  efforts  of  other  Powers  who  have  long 
been  modestly  working  to  establish  peace  on  a  stable 
basis  is  universally  assumed.  And  those  postulates 
being  granted,  the  wished-for  result  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  follow.  That  is  why  I  still  per- 
sist in  believing  that  an  Anglo-Russian  Convention 
is  possible. 

The  will  of  one  man,  whom  no  Press  can  move, 
no  social  effervescence  can  shake,  no  ministerial  ad- 
vice can  sway,  is  absolutely  supreme.  And  that  man 
desired  peace  at  a  time  when  victory  was  expected 
to  follow  in  the  rear  of  his  armies  and  in  the  wake 
of  his  battleships.  That  he  has  modified  his  aspira- 
tions since  fortune  has  proved  fickle,  is  an  assump- 
tion which  there  is  no  evidence  to  support.  Conse- 
quently it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  the  close 
of  the  present  campaign  the  Tsar  will  continue  to 
manifest  a  love  for  peace,  at  least  as  warm  and  active 
as  that  which  inspired  him  five  years  ago  to  attach 
his  name  to  the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague. 

M.    W1TTE    AND    THE    WAR. 

Madame  Adam,  in  her  Parole  Francais  a 
VEtranger,  quotes  from  an  interview  between  M. 
Charles  Boissevain  and  M.  Witte,  in  which  the 
latter  complains  bitterly  of  the  "  policy  of  the 
young  man  " — i.e.,  the  Tsar — and  declares  that 
the  money  he  amassed  for  the  development  of 
the  country  is  being  wasted  on  war.  M.  Witte 
admits  responsibility  for  bringing  the  Siberian 
Railway  to  the  Pacific,  but  denies  responsibility 
for  the  consequences,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Suppose  that  I  am  a  schoolmaster  and  bring  my 
pupils  to  witness  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  suppose 
my  pupils  go  to  a  cafi  while  I  am  watching  the  play 
and  break  the  glasses,  is  it  my  fault  or  Shake- 
speare's? I  wished  only  to  open  China  to  (he  com- 
merce of  t he  Powers,  and  I  wished  to  accomplish 
that  without  Port  Arthur. 

JAPANESE   ANCESTOR   WORSHIP. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  writes 
enthusiastically  of  Japanese  ancestor  worship,  to 
which  he  attributes  much  of  their  courage  and 
constancy  in  face  of  death :  — 

Taken  together  with  the  teachings  of  Bushido, 
which  held  up  shame  as  the  greatest  punishment 
possible,  the  effect  of  ancestor  worship  may  be 
imagined  upon  the  Japanese  troops.  Knowing  pos- 
sibly what  fear  is,  they  are  not  able  to  be  afraid, 
but  are  impelled  to  deeds  of  heroism  both  by   the 
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desire  of  being  good  ancestors  and  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  shame.  Thus  they  have  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  force  behind  them.  Death  is  not  to 
be  avoided  save  in  so  far  as  the  prolongation  of  life 
enables  the  soldier  to  do  glorious  deeds — a  glorious 
death  is  always  preferable  to  a  surrender. 

JAPAN'S    LESSON    TO    EUKOPE. 

In  the  opening  article  in  the  June  Fortnightly 
"  Excubitor  "  insists  that  Japan  has  taught  us  a 
great  naval  lesson  :  — 

The  secret  of  Japan's  success  lies  very  largely  in  the 
extreme  care  which  was  taken  in  adapting  the 
national  defensive  machinery  to  the  end  in  view, 
while  a  considerable  sum  was  devoted  to  subsidies  to 
encourage  the  mercantile  marine,  which  has  furnished 
transports  for  the  Army. 

A    VINDICATION    OF    THE    BATTLESHIP. 

The  concentration  of  her  naval  forces  for  one 
great  object  and  the  ignoring  of  minor  risks  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  Japan's  initial  successes, 
which  have  since  determined  the  course  of  the 
war.  "  Excubitor "  denies  that  Admiral  Togo's 
victories  discredit  the  great  battleship  when 
contrasted  with  the  torpedo:  — 

The  Japanese  Admiral  always  sent  in  his  torpedo 
craft  at  night,  with  a  body  of  cruisers  to  hang  off 
the  port  as  a  screen,  and,  on  most  occasions,  some 
heavy  ships  of  the  fleet  have  been  in  the  offing.  It 
was  the  menace  of  the  battleships  and  armoured 
cruisers  and  their  guns  which  kept  the  Port  Arthur 
squadron  imprisoned  in  the  harbour.  The  effect  of 
this  "  fleet  in  being "  was  that  Admiral  Stark  could 
not  venture  to  sea,  and  it  was  similarly  the  menaces 
of  the  heavy  ships  on  April  13th  which  drove  the 
Pctropavlnrsk  and  the  Pobieda  upon  the  mines  which 
the  Japanese  had  previously  laid  in  the  fairway  of 
the  channel  into  Port  Arthur.  Throughout  the  past 
four  months  it  has  been  the  realisation  of  the  power 
concentrated  in  the  battleships  and  the  big  cruisers 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Togo  and  Admiral 
Kamimura  which  has  disarmed  the  Russian  fleet  ai 
Port  Arthur,  and  prevented  the  ships  at  Vladivostok 
from  taking  the  offensive. 

HEROISM   OF   JAPANESE   MOTHERHOOD. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  John  Fox,  jun.,  describes  what 
he  saw  in  Japan  during  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  says :  — 

And  then  the  stories  I  heard  of  the  devotion  and 
sacrifice  of  the  people  who  are  left  at  home  !  The 
women  let  their  hair  go  undressed  once  a  month  that 
they  may  contribute  each  month  the  price  of  the 
dressing — five  sen.  A  gentleman  discovered  that 
every  servant  in  his  household,  from  butler  down, 
was  contributing  a  certain  amount  of  his  wages  each 
month,  and  in  consequence  offered  to  raise  wages 
just  the  amount  each  servant  was  giving  away.  The 
answer  was  : 

"  Sir,   we  cannot  allow  that  ;    it  is  an  honour  for 


us  to  give,  and  it  would  be  you  who  would  be  doing 
our  duty  for  us  to  Japan." 

A  Japanese  lady  apologised  profusely  for  being 
late  at  dinner.  She  had  been  to  the  station  to  see 
her  son  off  for  the  front,  where  already  were  three 
of  her  sons. 

Said  another  straightway  : 

"  How  fortunate  to  be  able  to  give  four  sons  to 
Japan.' 

In  a  tea-house  I  saw  an  old  woman  with  blackened 
teeth,  a  servant,  who  bore  herself  proudly,  and  who, 
too,  was  honoured  because  she  had  sent  four  son* 
to  the  Yalu.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  families 
are  denying  themselves  one  meal  a  day  that  they 
may  give  more  to  their  country.  And  one  rich  mer- 
chant, who  has  already  given  100,000  yen,  has  him- 
self cut  off  one  meal,  and  declares  that  he  will  live 
on  one  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Japan. 

There  is  a  Avar  play  on  the  boards  of  one  theatre. 
The  heroine,  a  wife,  says  that  her  unborn  child  in 
a  crisis  like  this  must  be  a  man-child,  and  that  he 
shall  be  reared  a  soldier.  To  provide  means,  she 
will  herself,  if  necessary,  go  to  the  yoshiwara. 

On  every  gateway  is  posted  a  red  slab  where  a 
man  has  gone  to  the  war,  marked  "  Gone  to  the 
front " — to  be  supplanted  with  a  black  one — 
"  Bravery  forever " — should  he  be  brought  home 
dead.  And  when  he  is  brought  home  dead  his  body 
is  received  at  the  station  by  his  kin  with  proud 
faces  and  no  tears.  The  Roman  mother  has  come 
back  to  earth  again,  and  it  is  the  Japanese  mother 
who  makes  Japan  the  high  priestess  of  patriotism 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  that  patriotism 
are  the  passionate  fealty  of  the  subject  to  his  King 
and  the  love  of  a  Republic  for  its  flag. 

THE    SHANGHAI-NANKING    RAILWAY. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger,  writing  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  urges  strongly  that  England 
should  undertake  at  once  the  construction  of  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  the  right  to  build 
which  will  expire  in  five  weeks.     He  says  :  — 

The  high  official  Sheng,  who  controls  the  railway 
administration  of  China,  and  his  countrymen  may 
well  conclude  from  our  extraordinary  indifference 
that  it  is  useless  and  mere  waste  of  time  to  grant 
any  concessions  at  all  to  the  English.  They  will 
say  that  when  they  get  one  they  do  not  know  Avhat 
to  do  with  it.  They  have  not  the  resources,  or  the 
wisdom,  or  the  "  go  "  to  turn  it  to  account.  Already 
this  opinion  is  very  widely  held,  and  it  needs  but 
the  lapse  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  concession  to 
confirm  it.  So  far  I  have  considered  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Chinese,  but  it  remains  to  take  into  account 
what  they  may  deem  their  interests.  If  they  think 
they  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  the  laches  of  the 
English  will  only  amuse  them  ;  but  the  Shanghai- 
Nanking  Railway  is  for  them  a  national  affair.  It 
is  the  one  railway  that  the  Chinese  themselves  think 
should  be  constructed.  It  is  recognised  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  most 
prosperous,  progressive,  and  enlightened  portion  of 
China. 
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THE    REAL    JAPANESE. 

Mr.  Clive  Holland  writes  very  sympathetically 
of  Japan  in  the  World's  Work.     He  says  :  — 

Although  Japan  has  advanced  with  lightning 
strides  during  the  last  decade,  assimilating  Western 
methods  and  ideas  regarding  education,  commerce, 
and  life  with  a  rapidity  which  is  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous, the  workaday  folk  of  the  Land  of  the  Cherry 
Blossom  and  Chrysanthemum  are  yet  unspoiled  in 
their  simplicity  of  life,  and  still  retain  in  a  great 
measure  the  elements  of  picturesqut-ness  and  charm 
which  have  caused  them  in  the  past  to  form  so  in- 
teresting a  study  for  the  traveller  and  student. 

The  era  of  Krupp  guns  and  15,000-ton  battleships, 
of  "  destroyers  "  and  electricity,  has  a  firm  grip  upon 
modern  Japan,  and  a  powerful  attraction  for  the 
more  highly  educated  and  official  classes  ;  but  withal 
the  workaday  folk  of  shops,  fields,  and  countryside 
know  little  of  these  things.  The  possible  ultimate 
destruction  of  picturesque  gardens  of  strange  and 
decrepit-looking  trees,  the  supersession  of  the  dainty 
geisha  by  the  American  "  bar-tender,"  the  reign  of 
feverish  commercial  activity  in  place  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, has,  luckily,  not  yet  come.  Although  we 
fear  such  things  may  be  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  time. 

The  people  remain  much  the  same — industrious, 
painstaking,  frugal  ;  with  simple  needs  and  equally 
simple  ways  of  satisfying  them.  What  would  the 
British  workman  say  to  receiving  3d.  or  4d.  a  day 
as  wages?  What  would  he  say  to  maintaining  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children  on  such  a  sum  1  Yet  there 
are  thousands  of  skilled  labourers  in  the  Mikado's 
empire  who  do  a  good  day's  work  for  such  a  wage, 
and  are  happy  and  contented.  Nor  are  they  in  in- 
telligence and  skill  inferior  to  their  Western  bro- 
thers of  toil.  In  some  things  they  even  excel  them. 
It  has  been  urged,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  the  Japanese  workman  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  initiative,  but  he  is  always  painstaking  to 
a  degree,  is  deft  and  industrious.  Given  anything 
to  copy  he  will  produce  an  exact  facsimile,  not 
merely  "  the  best  I  could  do,  I'm  afraid  it's  not 
quite  the  same." 


CAN    JAPAN     LAST    OUT? 

M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  contributes  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  a  study  of  Japan  and  her  re- 
sources in  the  war  which  is  now  being  waged. 
He  describes  in  much  detail  the  characteristics  of 
the  Japanese — their  sobriety,  economy,  charm  of 
manner,  and  striking  naval  and  military  efficiency. 
It  may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  he  claims  that 
France  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  organisation 
both  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  of  the  Japanese 
Army.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  all-important 
question  of  finance.  He  goes  at  great  length 
into  this  subject,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  quite  an  exaggeration  to  suppose  that 
Japan  could  not  support  her  armaments  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  she  made  war  because  she 
could  no  longer  maintain  her  forces  on  what  was 
really  a  war  footing.  He  adds  that  the  war  will 
not  be  stopped  by  lack  of  money  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  for,  though  poorer  than  her  antagonist, 
she  nevertheless  possesses  no  slight  resources, 
and  she  has  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  raise 
money  on  fairly  satisfactory  terms,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  war  will  last  for  the  whole  of 
this  year,  and  perhaps  longer.  After  safeguard- 
ing himself  by  suggesting  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  foretell  the  duration  of  any  war,  he 
points  out  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will 
be  a  long  business.  He  thinks  that  in  Manchuria 
the  Japanese  will  be  beaten  by  sheer  numbers, 
while  they  will  probably  succeed  in  making  good 
their  position  in  Korea.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
would  exert  a  profound  effect  not  so  much  in  a 
military  as  in  a  political  sense.  One  of  the  most 
curious  characteristics  of  this  war  is  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  either  combatant  to 
force  the  other  to  make  peace  by  inflicting  a  really 
vital  blow.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  looks  forward  to 
an  intervention  of  neutral  Powers  at  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  order  to  hinder  the  conqueror  from 
pushing  his  victory  too  far.  As  to  the  ulterior 
effects  of  the  war  upon  the  Yellow  races,  it  is 
evident  that  Europe  will  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  the  future  these  mysterious  peoples 
whom  she  has  awakened  by  the  impact  of  her 
civilisation  from  the  sleep  of  centuries. 


Ktaddercdali  .'<.] 

Korea  from  the  Korean  Point  of  View. 

.  The  Japanese  from  the  one  "side  and  the  Russians  from  the  other  lay 
hare  the  land. 


"  A  Lady's  Dash  for  Lhasa "  is  the  title  Mr. 
Charles  Ray  gives  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  to  the 
effort  made  by  Miss  Annie  Taylor,  of  the  Inland 
Mission,  in  1893,  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  of 
Tibet.  Her  aim  was  to  open  up  the  country  to  mis- 
sionary effort.  She  was  exposed  to  all  manner  cf 
hardships,  including  bivouacking  on  the  freezing 
nights.  She  has  since  formed  the  Tibetan  Pioneer 
Mission,  and  is  now  on  the  line  of  communications  of 
the  British  Expedition. 
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TIBET. 

Mr.  Oscar  J.  Crosby,  who  last  August  travelled 
in  Kashgar,  sends  a  brief  but  interesting  article 
on  England  and  Russia  in  Tibet  to  the  North 
American  Review.    Mr.  Crosby,  who  read  a  paper 
recently  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
maintains  that  the  practical  destruction  of  Tibe- 
tan independence,  which,  he  assumes,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Younghusband  expedition,  will  serve 
Russia    admirably   as   authorising   the   easy   con- 
quest of  Chinese   Turkestan.     The   country   lies 
within  the  grasp  of  Russia,  whereas  it  is  practi- 
cally  impossible   for  Russia    to    invade    Tibet. 
Between    Chinese    Turkestan    and    Lhassa    axe 
dreadful  deserts  and  Titanic  mountains.     When 
the  invading  force  has   climbed  to  the   Tibetan 
plateau  one  may  travel  eastward,  south-eastward, 
or  south-west,  but  everywhere  it  would  have  to 
cross  fatal  wastes  of  desert,  the  lowest  point  of 
which    is   higher   than   the   top   of   Mont   Blanc. 
Mr.  Crosby  believes  that  the  expedition  to  Tibet 
had  as  its  ultimate  motive  the  establishment  of  a 
British  Resident  in  Lhassa,   and  took  as  its  ex- 
cuse  the   presents  which   the   Dalai   Lama   sent 
recently  to  the  Tsar.     He  says  :  — 

Is  it  not  pitiful  to  think  that  these  poor  people 
are  now  being  slaughtered  because  their  young  ruler 
— too  progressive — laid  aside  the  safe  traditions, 
when,  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  a  co-religionist 
from  the  Far  North,  he  sent  presents  to  a  ruler 
vaguely  known  to  him  only  as  one  whose  dominions 
sheltered  some  of  the  faithful?  Kalmuks  on  the 
Volga,  Bhuriyats  on  Lake  Baikal,  Tibetans  in 
Ladakh — all  these  are  sheep  of  the  spiritual  flock 
of  the  Dalai  Lama.  This  ignorant  but  well-meaning 
man  may  have  had  no  other  thought  than  the  good 
of  his  flock  when  he  sent  gifts  to  Petersburg.  He 
could  not  have  known  that  he  was  sending  away 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

THE   TIBETAN   INVASION. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May  Col.  H.  C. 
Wylly,  writing  on  "  British  Relations  with  Tibet," 
gives  a  historical  survey  of  our  dealings  with 
the  land  of  the  Lamas.  His  article  does  not  deal 
with  the  present  complications  save  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening  up  the 
trade  route  : — - 

The  Indian  trader  has  much  to  give  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  Tibet,  and  the  tea-gardens  of 
Darjeeling  and  of  the  Dooars  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Chinese  gardens  beyond 
Darchendo.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on 
"  Trade  Routes  and  the  Tea  Trade,"  drawn  up  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  B.  N.  Hennessey,  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor-General in  India,  the  question  of  competition 
between  Indian  and  Darchendo  teas  in  the  Lhassa 
market  was  exhaustively  dealt  with.  He  then  com- 
puted that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  the  area  sup- 
plied  by  the  gardens   east   of  Darchendo   amounted 


to  close  upon  twelve  millions  of  pounds  weight  an- 
nually !  The  tea-trade  route  from  Darchendo  to 
Lhassa  is  1030  miles  in  length,  that  from  Darjeeling 
to  the  sacred  city  is  not  much  over  300  ;  and  yet 
I  he  carriage  from  the  Chinese  gardens  only  amounts 
to  Rs.5  per  maund  of  801b. — owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  pack  transport  available  on  the  spot — 
while  the  Indian  tea  cannot  be  landed  in  Lhassa  for 
much  less  than  Rs.4  as. 8  per  maund.  But  if  our 
Indian  tea-growers  are  ever  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Chinese  in  the  Tibetan  tea-supply,  they 
should  remember  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
force  leaf  tea  upon  an  ancient  and  conservative  race 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  tea  in  brick. 

Much  is  hoped  for  from  the  present  mission  into 
Tibet,  but  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  can  only 
enforce  the  observance  of  treaties — they  cannot 
create  a  new  trade  or  revive  a  dying  one.  It  is  the 
merchants  of  England  who  have  opened  for  us  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  perhaps,  where 
the  policy  of  British  statesmen  has  failed,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  British  trader  may  yet  succeed,  so 
that  the  marvellous  land,  which  was  once  laid  open 
for  us  through  a  wise  policy  and  closed  again  by 
hesitation  and  indifference,  may  yet  open  its  passes 
to  the  Englishman  and  to  the  trade  which  follows 
his  flag. 

THE  ONLY  POLICY. 

Mr.  E.  John  Solano,  in  a  lengthy  historical 
article  in  Blackwood  for  May  on  "  Great  Britain 
and  Tibet,"  thinks  that  "  the  infinitely  perilous 
problem  of  a  co-terminous  Russo-British  frontier 
should  be  avoided  at  almost  any  cost.  There 
is,  he  says,  "  but  one  possible  immediate  British 
policy  in  relation  to  Tibet — that  is  the  policy 
defined  and  urged  upon  the  British  Government 
by  the  Viceroy  of  India."  It  may  have  to  be 
slightly  modified ;  but  the  main  outlines  must 
remain. 


EDINBURGH   AT   THE   TIME   OF   THE   UNION. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  contributes  to  Blackwood 
a  quaintly  amusing  paper  on  the  past  in  the  pre- 
sent, suggested  by  a  Bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Lords  last  session  repealing  upwards  of  two 
thousand  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  dating 
from  1420  to  1707.  He  refers  to  the  pinching 
poverty  of  the  nation  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  allowed  scant  margin  for  the 
amenities  or  necessaries  of  life.  He  quotes  the 
following  unflattering  description  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  "  Journey  to  Edenborough  *'  undertaken 
in  1705  by  the  English  barrister,  Joseph  Taylor. 
He  says :  — 

"  Every  street  shows  the  nastiness  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants ;  the  excrements  lye  in  heaps.  .  .  .  In  a 
jiorning  the  Scent  was  so  offensive  that  we  were 
forc't  to  hold  our  Noses  as  we  past  the  streets, 
&  take  care  where  we  trod  for  fear  of  dislodging  our 
shoes,  &  to  walk  in  the  middle  at  night,  for  fear  of 
an  accident  on  our  heads.  The  Lodgings  are  as  nasty 
as  the  streets,  and  wash't  so  seldom  that  the  dirt  is 
thick  eno'  to  be  par'd  off  with  a  Shovell." 
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THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    CONVENTION    AND 
ITS    SEQUEL 

EY    SIR    HARRY    JOHNSTON. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  contributes  to  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  a  paper  on  the  bearings  of  the  Anglo- 
P'rench  Convention  on  the  French  Empire  in 
North  Africa.  Like  everything  which  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  writes,  it  is  thoughtful,  suggestive  and 
well-informed ;  but  in  this  paper  Sir  Harry  takes 
a  further  look  ahead  than  even  he  is  wont  to  in- 
dulge in,  and  he  sees  visions  and  dreams  of  great 
developments  arising  from  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
vention. He  regards  the  Convention  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  confirmation  of  the  French  Empire 
over  Northern  and  North-Western  Africa.  He  re- 
commends France  to  repeat  in  Morocco  what  she 
has  done  in  Tunis.  He  strongly  opposes  the 
cession  of  any  Moroccan  territory  to  Germany. 
Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal  he  thinks  might  fairly 
share  in  the  partition  of  Northern  Africa.  Tripoli 
should  come  to  Italy,  on  condition  that  she  gave 
up  the  two  Saharan  towns  of  Chadames  and  Ghat, 
which  project  into  the  hinterland  of  Tunis  and 
Algeria.  Portugal  should  receive  Tangiers  and 
the  neighbouring  coast:  — 

What  I  want  to  bring  home  to  my  readers  is,  that 
the  results  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  which 
tend  to  consolidate  the  French  Empire  over  Nor- 
thern Africa  should  pave  the  way  for  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  daughters  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  should  bring  about  what  I  for  one  so  ar- 
dently desire  the  reconstitution  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  a  certain  sense,  a  pact  of  amity,  mutual  help 
and  co-operation  and  commercial  facilities  between 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
one  hand,  which  will  unite  those  Powers  in  the  re- 
storation of  North  Africa  to  the  white  man's  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  an  even  larger  league  which  may  include 
the  rest  of  Rome's  daughters — Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Austria.  With  some  such  pact  as  this,  conveying 
with  it  complete  independence  of  home  government, 
but  a  more  or  less  united  foreign  policy,  it  would 
matter  less  and  less  to  each  component  Power 
whether  this  or  that  part  of  Northern  Africa  was 
controlled  by  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, while  the  Berber  races  of  Northern  Africa 
would  be  only  returning  to  their  original  place  in  the 
world  by  re-entering  the  European  fold. 

PROTECTION     FROM    WITHIN. 

The  Contemporary  Review  opens  with  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  article  by  Margaret  Poison 
Murray,  in  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  House- 
keeper under  Protection,"  is  combated  the  idea 
that  Protection  under  any  circumstances  leads 
to  lower  prices.  Mrs.  Murray  declares  that  it  is 
an  absurd  mistake  to  think  that  in  Canada,  where 
only  manufactures  are  protected,  food  and  the 
other  prime  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap:  — 

It  is  the  necessaries  of  life  that  are  dear  in  Canada, 
and  the  luxuries  that  are  cheap.  Canada  is  now 
manufacturing  almost   every   article  required   by  the 


people.  All  these  are  "protected,"  and,  after  these 
burdens  are  met,  the  housewife  has  still  to  face  all 
the  demands  of  government  expenditure.  In  the 
drains  upon  her  parse  for  what  are  railed  "neces- 
saries," such  as  rent,  taxes,  gas,  water,  fuel,  food, 
servants'  wages,  furniture,  clothing  and  education, 
living  in  Montreal  costs  from  two  to  three  times 
what  it  does  in  London.  For  the  average  house- 
keeper in  the  departments  which  I  have  mentioned, 
a  shilling  goes  as  far  in  London  as  two,  and  in  some 
conditions,  as  three  in  Montreal.  In  a  good  resi- 
dential part  of  London  a  house  rented  at  £50  could 
not  be  had  in  Montreal  for  less  than  £120  to  £150. 
Municipal  taxes  are  1  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value,  and  an  additional  1  per  cent,  for  schools.  Gas 
for  light  is  six  shillings,  and  for  heat  four  shilling* 
per  1000  feet.  Electric  light  costs  three  farthings 
per  ampere  hour.  Water  is  7£  per  cent,  on  rental, 
with  an  extra  charge  of  four  shillings  for  each  bath. 
Fuel,  for  the  £50  London  house,  a  very  low  average, 
would  be  £25  per  annum.  Milk,  seven  months  of  the 
year,  is  fourpence,  and  the  remaining  fire  months, 
threepence  per  Imperial  quart.  Eggs  vary  much, 
according  to  means  of  transport— in  summer  tenpence 
per  dozen,  in  winter  two  shillings  to  two  and  six- 
pence ;  fish,  with  millions  teeming  in  the  lakes  and 
nvers.  cost,  salmon  tenpence,  haddock  fourpence  per 
pound.  To  my  continual  surprise,  vegetables,  even 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  September,  cost  more 
than  in  London. 

Not  only  food  but  everything  else  is  dearer  in 
Canada.  The  following  table  contrasts  London 
and  Montreal  prices  of  various  articles  : 

London.     Montreal, 
s.    d.  s.    d. 

Ladies'  Gloves 3     3     ...     6     0 

Housemaids'   Gloves   0     6     ...     1     6 

Package  of  Needles     0     1      ..     0     2J, 

i!ox  of  Pins    0     2     ...     0     7i 

Reel   of  Thread    0     1     ...     0     3 

Pair  Boot  Laces    0     1     ...     0     21 

Telegram    0     6     ...     1     02 

Shaving    0    2     ...    0    5 


FREE   TRADE    AND    IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  an  elaborate  article 
in  the  Monthly  Review  on  "  Free  Trade,  the 
Foundation  of  Empire."  He  points  out  that  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Colonial  Preference  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  was  not  regarded  as  desirable  1>\ 
English  statesmen:  — 

For  example,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  writing  in  1852, 
told  Lord  Malmesbury :  "  These  wretched  colonies 
will  all  be  independent  in  a  few  years,  and  are  a 
milLstone  round  our  necks."  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
declared  that  he  should  see  a  dissolution  of  the  bond 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  wrote  :  "  As  to 
the  American  Provinces,  I  have  'long  held  and  have 
often  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
daiMwta  hereditcu.  Even  Lord  Salisbury,  when 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "it  might  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it  had 
been  wise  originally  to  colonise  the  Cape  and  New 
Zealand,  and  whether,  looking  back  on  all  the  re- 
sults, we  have  been  repaid  for  the  great  cost  and 
anxiety   which   they   had    entailed." 
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MACEDONIAN     INSURGENTS. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  contributes  to  the  June 
Fortnightly  an  extremely  interesting  "  Psycholo- 
gical Study  of  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia."  An 
unattractive  race  with  a  great  deal  of  grit,  is  Mr. 
Brailsford's  summing  up:  — 

The  Slav  peasant  has  no  passwords  to  the  for- 
eigner's heart.  He  cannot  point,  like  the  Greek, 
to  a  great  past  ;  he  cannot  boast  that  his  forbears 
have  been  your  tutors  in  civilisation.  He  leaves  you 
to  form  Avhat  opinion  of  him  you  please,  and  shows 
himself  only  in  the  drab  of  his  daily  costume  of  com- 
monplace. He  will  not  call  on  you  unbidden  at  your 
hotel,  or  invite  you  to  his  schools,  or  insist  that  you 
shall  visit  his  churches.  And,  perforce,  you  study 
him  from  the  outside.  You  find  him  dull,  reserved, 
and  unfriendly,  for  experience  has  taught  him  to  see 
in  every  member  of  an  alien  race  a  probable  enemy. 
He  lacks  the  plausibility,  the  grace,  the  quick  intel- 
ligence of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing  of  the  digni- 
fied courtesy,  the  defiant  independence,  the  mediaeval 
chivalry  of  the  Albanian.  Nor  has  he  physical  graces 
to  recommend  him,  and  even  his  women  are  unpre- 
possessing. He  has  been  demoralised  by  dealing 
with  masters  who  are  childish  and  capricious  as  well 
as  tyrannical.  His  vices  are  the  mean  habits  of  the 
down-trodden,  and  if  in  any  capacity  you  have  need 
of  courage,  or  honesty,  or  fidelity,  it  is  the  Albanian 
and  not  the  Bulgarian  whom  you  will  employ. 

HOW    MACEDONIANS    FIGHT. 

But  under  all  this,  says  Mr.  Brailsford,  the 
down-trodden  peasant  lives  an  ideal  life  of  as- 
piration. The  Macedonian  sticks  to  his  flag. 
In  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  of  last  year,  there 
has  been  no  reaction  whatever  against  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  :  — 

The  more  one  learned  to  know  of  the  Bulgarians 
of  Macedonia,  the  more  one  came  to  respect  their 
patriotism  and  courage.  These  are  no  flamboyant  or 
picturesque  virtues  ;  they  have  grown  up  in  a  soil 
of  serfdom  among  a  reserved  and  unimaginative  race. 
They  are  consistent  with  compromise  and  with  pru- 
dence. There  is  something  almost  furtive  in  their 
manifestations.  And  yet  when  the  Bulgarian  seems 
most  an  opportunist  and  a  time-server,  he  still 
eherishes  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  people,  and 
still  works  for  its  realisation.  Prudence  was  evident 
in  the  military  conduct  of  the  revolt.  Although  the 
number  of  men  under  arms  was  considerable — some 
estimates  make  it  32,000 — the  leaders  rarely  chal- 
lenged a  general  engagement,  and  accepted  battle 
only  when  forced.  Their  early  successes — the  cap- 
ture of  the  three  towns  Kruchevo,  Neveska,  and  Klis- 
soura — were  all  surprises  in  which  large  bands  of 
insurgents  overpowered  much  smaller  detachments  of 
regulars.  When  a  battle  did  take  place — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  mountains  of  Peristeri  in  October — 
Turkish  officers  who  were  present  bear  witness  to  the 
splendid  obstinacy  of  the  Bulgarians.  But  their  tac- 
tics were  seldom  aggressive.  They  never  attempted 
to  storm  a  bridge  against  cannon,  for  example,  as  the 
Albanian  tribesmen  did  last  spring  at  Mitrovitza. 
They   waged   a   guerilla  warfare,    enduring   immense 


fatigues  and  great  privations,  content  to  weary  and 
baffle  the  Turks  in  an  endless  pursuit.  I  have  often 
asked  ex-insurgents  what  they  thought  of  their 
chiefs.  The  answer  was  always  the  same.  They 
gave  the  palm  to  Tchakalaroff  for  the  significant  rea- 
son that  during  the  whole  campaign  he  only  lost  ten 
of  his  men.  And  yet  these  men,  when  the  occasion 
came  to  throw  their  lives  away  for  any  definite  pur- 
pose, were  capable  of  an  utterly  reckless  heroism. 
The  Committee  never  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
volunteers  for  such  work  as  mining,  bridge-wrecking, 
or  bomb-throwing,  which  involved  almost  certain 
death. 

THE    MACEDONIAN    COMMITTEE. 

The  Macedonians  never  betrayed  their  leaders, 
although  heavy  bribes  were  offered,  and  they 
were  seldom  guilty  of  outrages  upon  the  Turks. 
Their  Committee  now  controls  a  powerful  mili- 
tary organisation,  which,  if  it  occasionally  tyran- 
nises over  the  few,  is  at  bottom  democratic  and 
supported  by  the  vast  majority:  — 

It  is  a  government  with  an  anarchy,  and  in  the 
villages  it  wields  a  power  more  penetrating,  more 
persistent,  more  steady  in  its  pressure  than  that  of 
the  Turks.  It  is  a  complete  military  organisation 
with  its  permanent  cadres  of  officers,  its  reserves 
called  out  only  on  great  occasions,  and  its  active  army, 
in  which  every  able-bodied  young  man  is  expected 
to  undergo  forty  days'  training  in  the  year.  Even  in 
times  of  peace,  like  last  winter,  its  bands  are  never 
completely  dispersed.  They  perambulate  each  dis- 
trict, a  very  mobile  and  vigilant  force,  strong  enough 
to  enforce  any  decree,  to  levy  the  assessments  which 
fill  its  war-chest,  or  to  punish  treason.  The  basis  of 
it  all  is  force,  no  doubt.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the 
rights  of  a  legitimate  government.  It  has  no  scruples 
about  compelling  a  reluctant  village  to  rise.  It  sup- 
plements the  volunteers  in  its  bands  by  a  species  of 
conscription.  The  risk  of  assassination  lies  behind 
its  demands  for  money.  But,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  this  machinery  of  terrorism,  it  undoubtedly  rests 
on  a  democratic  foundation.  Each  district  elects  its 
administrative  committee.  Each  village  band  elects 
its  fighting  chief,  and  each  permanent  band  its 
officers. 


POULTRY    AS     A    PASTIME    FOR    GIRLS. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon  writes  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  to  recommend  that  girls  first  leaving  school 
should  start  some  open-air  occupation — if  pos- 
sible, keeping  poultry,  sufficient  to  supply  their 
own  home  with  eggs.  She  says  that  when  48 
million  eggs  are  exported  from  Morocco  alone  in 
1902,  one  realises  what  might  be  done  at  home. 
She  tells  how  she  and  her  sister  have  managed 
a  small  poultry  farm  during  the  past  year  to 
their  own  profit.  She  advises  that  the  poultry 
vard  should  be  run  on  a  purely  business  footing. 
"  Keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  your  expenditure 
and  receipts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  your 
heart  is  in  it,  you  will  be  satisfied  by  your 
balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
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HOW    TO    IMPROVE    JOURNALISM. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  May  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  some  time  ago  startled  the 
world  by  announcing  that  he  had  founded  and 
endowed  a  College  of  Journalism  in  connection 
with  Columbia  University,  New  York,  replies  to 
his  critics  in  an  article  of  forty  pages  which 
several  journalists  would  do  well  to  read.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  predicts  that  before  the  century  closes 
schools  of  journalism  will  be  generally  accepted 
as  a  feature  of  specialised  higher  education,  like 
schools  of  law  or  of  medicine.  His  object,  he 
maintains,  is  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense  of 
journalism.  Adherence  to  conviction  can,  and 
should,  be  taught  by  precept  and  example,  as  not 
only  a  high  principle,  but  sound  policy.  A  stu- 
dent familiarised  with  one  hundred  concrete  ex- 
amples of  inflexible  devotion  would  imbibe  a 
moral  tonic  which  would  raise  the  whole  tone  of 
his  journalistic  life.  Mr.  Pulitzer  admits  that  no 
college  can  give  imagination,  impulses,  enthu- 
siasm, a  sense  of  humour  or  irony,  but  these  in- 
born qualities  could  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened in  the  atmosphere  of  the  proposed  college. 
Especially  would  he  devote  the  resources  of  the 
new  college  to  the  development  of  moral  courage 
and  of  a  high  sense  of  professional  honour. 

NOT  PELF  BUT  SOUL. 

He  scouts  the  idea  that  his  college  is  to  teach 
people  the  commercial  management  of  news- 
papers. The  School  of  Journalism  is  to  be  non- 
commercial, for  it  is  to  exalt  principle,  knowledge, 
and  culture  at  the  expense  of  business  if  need  be. 
It  is  to  set  up  ideals,  to  keep  the  counting-room 
in  its  proper  place,  and  to  make  the  soul  of  the 
editor  the  soul  of  the  paper.  If  his  wishes  are 
considered,  business  instruction  of  any  sort  should 
not,  would  not,  and  must  not  form  any  part  of  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Journalism.  Commer- 
cialism has  its  legitimate  place  in  a  newspaper, 
which  is  in  the  business  office.  It  is  a  degradation 
and  a  danger  when  it  invades  the  editorial  rooms. 
Once  let  the  public  come  to  regard  the  Press  as 
exclusively  a  commercial  business  and  there  is  an 
end  of  its  moral  power.  That  influence  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  journalist:  — 

The  editor,  the  real  "journalist"  of  the  future, 
must  be  a  man  of  such  known  integrity  that  he  will 
be  above  the  suspicion  of  writing  or  editing  against 
his  convictions.  He  must  be  known  as  one  who 
would  resign  rather  than  sacrifice  his  principles  to 
any  business  interest.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
editor  of  every  newspaper  were  also  its  proprietor, 
but  every  editor  can  be  at  least  the  proprietor  of  him- 
self. If  he  cannot  keep  the  paper  from  degrading 
itself,  he  can  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  degradation. 

This  is  sound  doctrine  indeed. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  quotes  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  formerly  special  Ambassador 


to  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,  concerning  the  opportunities  of  the  jour- 
nalist :  — 

The  journalist's  opportunity  is  beyond  estimate. 
To  him  are  given  the  keys  of  every  study,  the  entry 
to  every  family,  the  ear  of  every  citizen  when  at  ease 
and  in  his  most  receptive  moods — powers  of  approach 
and  of  persuasion  beyond  those  of  the  Protestant 
pastor  or  the  Catholic  confessor.  He  is  by  no  means 
a  prophet,  but,  reverently  be  it  said,  he  is  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness  preparing  the  way.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  priest,  but  his  words  carry  wider  and  fur- 
ther than  the  priest's,  and  he  preaches  the  gospel  of 
humanity.  He  is  not  a  king,  but  he  nurtures  and 
trains  the  king,  and  the  land  is  ruled  by  the  public 
opinion  he  evokes  and  shapes.  If  you  value  this 
good  land  the  Lord  has  given  us,  if  you  would  have 
a  soul  in  this  marvellous  civilisation  and  lifting  power 
of  humanity,  look  well  to  the  nurture  and  training  of 
your  king. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  says  that  the  Press  is  the  only 
great  organised  force  which  is  actively  and  as  a 
body  upholding  the  standard  of  civic  righteous- 
ness. The  pulpit  is  an  institution  concerned 
more  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  with  the 
Republic  of  America:  — 

"  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness " — except  the  journalist's  ;  it  is  his  by  adoption. 
But  for  his  care  almost  every  reform  would  fall  still- 
born. He  holds  officials  to  their  duty.  He  expo*?s 
secret  schemes  of  plunder.  He  promotes  every 
hopeful  plan  of  progress.  Without  him  miblic 
opinion  would  be  shapeless  and  dumb.  He  brings 
all  classes,  all  professions  together,  and  teaches  them 
to  act  in  concert  on  the  basis  of  their  common  citi- 
zenship. 

The  newspapers  are  the  text-books  of  the  ora- 
tors, the  preachers  of  the  masses.  The  only 
orator  that  reaches  the  American  democracy  is 
the  newspaper;  it  alone  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
the  political  blood  in  healthful  circulation  in  the 
veins  of  a  Continental  Republic.  The  journalist 
has  a  possession  that  is  all  his  own:  — 

He  alone  has  the  privilege  of  moulding  the 
opinion,  touching  the  hearts  and  appealing  to  the 
reason  of  hundreds  of  thousands  every  day.  The 
soldier  may  wait  forty  years  for  his  opportunity. 
Most  lawyers,  most  physicians,  most  clergymen  die 
in  obscurity,  but  every  single  day  opens  new  doors 
for  the  journalist  who  holds  the  confidence  of  the 
community  and  has  the  capacity  to  address  it. 

Journalism  is  the  most  exacting  profession  of 
all,  the  one  that  requires  the  widest  and  the 
deepest  knowledge  and  the  firmest  foundations 
of  character. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  journalism  as  -a  profession.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  lets  himself  go,  and  luxuriates  with  un- 
accustomed freedom  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal. 
His  article  will  at  least  do  him  the  good  service 
of  revealing  to  the  world  one  side  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  of  the  existence  of  which  it  has  been 
largely  unconscious. 
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FRANCES    POWER    COBBE. 

The  Rev.  John  Verschoyle  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
life  and  works  of  the  late  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
with  whom  he  worked  in  association  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Verschoyle  sums  up  Miss  Cobbe's 
life  work  as  follows  :  — 

Her  main  work  was  that  of  a  pioneer  of  religious 
and  moral  progress.  Yet  the  visible  reforms  accom- 
plished by  her  were  not  inconsiderable.  This  is 
plain  when  one  glances  over  three  chief  departments 
in  which  she  worked  for  reform,  the  movements  for 
reform  in  religion,  in  the  treatment  of  women,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  animals. 

In  the  reform  in  the  treatment  of  women  her 
record  has  visible  results  to  show  of  which  few  will 
question  the  value.  Her  labours  in  the  reformatories 
and  workhouses  had  their  part  in  helping  the  organ- 
ised progress  that  has  gone  on  since,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  her  labours  to  befriend  young  servants.  Her 
suggestions  in  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Poor  Law" 
are  embodied  in  the  laws  of  New  South  Wales.  Her 
efforts  to  advance  the  higher  education  of  women 
long  ago  bore  such  fruit  as  the  granting  to  them  of 
University  degrees.  She  did  her  part  in  the  work 
that  procured  the  passing  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act.  The  Act  to  amend  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Acts  was  practically  hers,  and  continues  to  do 
a  work  of  widespread  usefulness.  If  she  did  not  live 
to  see  Women's  Suffrage  an  accomplished  fact,  she 
saw  it  far  on  the  way  to  that  position.  In  the  re- 
maining department  in  which  she  laboured,  the  re- 
form in  the  treatment  of  animals,  the  results,  though 
not,  I  think,  less  valuable,  are  plainly  much  less 
apparent.  This  was  inevitable.  A  new  field  of 
morals  had  to  be  explored  and  mapped  out — what  the 
splendidly  signed  address,  presented  to  her  in  her 
eightieth  year,  called  "  the  Dark  Continent  of  our 
relations  to  our  dumb  fellow-creatures."  This  pioneer 
work  she  did  with  rare  diligence  and  efficiency,  some- 
times with  the  happy  intuition  of  a  genius  in  ethics. 
If  she  failed  in  her  main  purpose,  the  suppression 
of  vivisection,  she  laid  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  for  that  and  all  future  reforms  in  a  true  con- 
ception of  human  duty  to  the  animal  world. 

HEE    PERSONAL    APPEAEANCE. 

Miss  Cobbe  personally  he  describes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Above  the  mighty  girth  emphasised  by  the  dress 
rose  a  strong,  intellectual  face,  backed  by  a  great 
leonine  head  with  a  mane  of  strong,  short-cut  hair. 
A  frank,  straight  gaze  of  penetrating  eyes  that  seemed 
to  read  one's  unspoken  thoughts  carried  the  impres- 
sion of  intellectual  power  and  absolute  truthfulness  ; 
and  then  in  another  moment  her  face  beamed  with 
humour  and  wit,  or  shone  with  the  radiance  of  a 
great  goodwill  and  kindliness,  the  natural  language  of 
a  big  human  heart.  "  Large-brained  woman  and 
large-hearted  man"  might  have  been  written  by  her 
friend  Mrs.  Browning  much  more  fitly  of  her  than 
of  George  Sand.  Her  genial  laugh  (she  loved  a  good 
stoiy  or  a  joke  dearly)  spread  an  atmosphere  of  good 


humour  around  her,  and  was  an  irresistible  infection 
even  to  the  gloomiest  visitor,  and  serious  as  was  her 
inner  life,  in  social  intercourse  her  high  spirits  never 
failed  her  long. 

Her  delight  in  bodily  exercise  was  as  genuine,  if 
less  intense.  She  had  done  a  great  deal  of  riding, 
and  always  recalled  with  pleasure  the  memories  cf 
her  journeys  on  horseback  in  Syria  and  her  long 
rides  with  the  friend  of  her  life  in  Italy.  Till  an  ac- 
cident occurred  to  her  ankle  she  was  a  great  lover 
of  walking,  and  kept  up  the  practice  to  the  small 
extent  that  the  weakness  of  the  ankle  and  the  de- 
velopment of  great  obesity  permitted.  But  her  fa- 
vourite exercise,  she  told  me,  had  been  swimming, 
and  her  keenest  delight  to  take  this  exercise  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  surroundings.  Her  love  of  swim- 
ming was  closely  associated  with  her  love  of  nature, 
which  was  passionate. 

A   WORKEE   AND    STUDENT. 

She  was  a  great  worker  and  a  great  student :  — 

Like  George  Sand  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  she  could 
work  all  night  at  her  books  or  with  her  pen,  and 
preside  over  her  father's  house  and  entertain  the 
guests  all  day  with  unexhausted  energy  and  good 
spirits.  Without  any  incentive  of  external  reward  or 
honour,  and  in  the  rather  discouraging  atmosphere 
of  a  great  country  house  where  her  love  of  study  was 
shared  by  no  one,  she  gave  herself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  with  an  energy  that  made  her  mind  one  of 
the  best  equipped  of  the  minds  of  the  women  of  her 
tune.  Thus  she  studied  carefully  and  thoroughly  an 
enormous  mass  of  literature  and  science,  from  the 
literature  of  Italy  and  France  to  that  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  from  geometry  to  German  philosophy  (read 
in  translations — she  never  learned  German),  from  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  to  the  religions  of  the  East. 
The  curious  knowledge  with  which  her  mind  was 
stored  would  sometimes  crop  up  in  her  old  age. 

HEE   DISLIKE  OF   CETJEL   SPOETS. 

To  her  hatred  of  vivisection  Miss  Cobbe  added 
a  general  dislike  of  sport  involving  the  killing  of 
animals  :  — 

She  had  no  sympathy  with  sport — with  the  killing 
of  animals  for  amusment.  She  detested  the  cruel- 
ties it  involved,  and  made  her  home  a  refuge  for  the 
wild  life  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  her  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  the  otter  hunters  when  she  met 
them  on  one  occasion  was  probably  the  cause  of  a 
very  disgraceful  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dis- 
credit her  humanity  in  the  case  of  a  favourite  old 
horse  originally  bought  to  deliver  him  from  a  hard 
master. 

Her  own  domestic  animals  were  treated  with  un- 
failing kindness  and  thoughtfulness.  She  treated  the 
dogs  not  only  with  affection,  but  with  courtesy,  and 
used  to  say,  "a  well-bred  dog  hates  to  be  laughed 
at."  She  was  pleased  when  I  produced  Biblical 
support  for  a  high  view  of  such  duty,  by  giving  her 
the  right  translation  of  the  familiar  passage  in  Pro- 
verbs :  "  The  righteous  man  knoweth  the  soul  of  his 
beast." 
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A    RECENT    NOBEL    PRIZE-WINNER. 

PROFESSOR    FINjsEX. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  Georg  Broch- 
ner  writes  of  "  An  Apostle  of  Light,"  Professor 
Finsen,  who  recently  won  the  Nobel  prize  for 
scientific  research.  Professor  Finsen,  it  seems, 
is  still  only  forty-two.  "  His  life  hangs  on  a  thin 
thread.  Every  day  he  is  growing  thinner,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  miracles  his  mar- 
vellous vitality  and  mental  stamina  may  yet 
work."  He  suffers,  and  has  suffered  for  many 
years  past,  from  affections  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
as  well  as  from  dropsy :  — 

Even  if  Finsen  were  not  the  world-famed  doctor 
and  scientist — by  instinct  he  is  more  of  a  brilliant  ex- 
plorer in  the  regions  of  science  than  he  is  a  doctor — 
he,  by  reason  of  his  personality,  by  his  views,  as  to 
the  earnestness  of  which  he  has  just  given  the  most 
convincing  proof,  would  be  a  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  man,  imbued  as  he  is  with  a  fervent, 
idealistic,  human  radicalism,  holding  opinions  that  in 
some  respects  may  be  said  to  resemble  those  of  Tols- 
toy. Finsen,  for  instance,  almost  seems  to  dislike 
money — not  so  far  as  his  dear  "Institute"  is  con- 
cerned, but  as  regards  himself  and  his  family. 

A   GENEROUS   MODEST  INVALID. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
give  only  half  the  Nobel  prize  to  the  Institute 
known  by  his  name,  and  the  interest  of  the  other 
half  to  his  family.  He  is,  and  always  has  been, 
very  poor,  though  private  benefactors  and  the 
Danish  Government  have  both  lent  him  a  help- 
ing hand  :  — 

Even  in  his  boyhood,  light  and  the  effect  of  light 
had  a  wonderful  charm  for  him,  and  he  very  early 
noticed  and  studied  the  influence  of  light  unon  ani- 
mal life.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
passed  his  student's  examination  at  Reykjavik  in  Ice- 
land, lands  where  the  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness  is  not  unlikely  to  be  brought  strongly  home 
to  an  observant  mind. 

Radical  as  Finsen  is,  he  has  the  sincerest  re- 
gard for  the  Danish  Royal  family,  who  have  al- 
ways been  his  friends.  Both  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  have  visited  him,  as  well  as 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia.  The  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  he  visited  Finsen,  "  This  man  ought  to 
have  a  monument  raised  to  him  in  his  lifetime," 
which  must  have  been  an  embarrassing  sugges- 
tion for  one  who,  Mr.  Brochner  says,  is  unusually 
modest,  has  always  preferred  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and  has  a  marked  distaste  for  everything 
savouring  of  self-advertisement. 

Chronically  ill  for  nearly  twenty  years  past,  he 
is  now  compelled  to  live  with  the  greatest  caution, 
his  food  being  carefully  weighed.  His  tempera- 
ture is  always  subnormal,  and  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  lying  down,  unable  to  see  anybody,  even 


his  own  family.  For  a  year  or  more  he  has  not 
even  been  able  to  visit  the  Institute,  which  is 
only  a  few  steps  away  from  his  house. 

THE   LIGHT   CURE. 

His  discoveries  have  evolved,  so  to  speak, 
from  his  mind  during  a  long  process  of  thought 
and  work.  He  has  been  a  successful  inventor, 
and  one  of  his  inventions,  certain  haematite  or 
blood  lozenges,  are  now  sold  in  all  countries, 
the  considerable  proceeds  going,  of  course,  to 
the  Finsen  Institute. 

In  the  year  1893  he  first  brought  out  his  negative 
therapy  of  light,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  removal 
of  the  chemical  rays  that  have  the  inflammatory  etfec; 
upon  the  skin.  His  red  light  or  negative  light  treat- 
ment has  been  adopted  in  numerous  countries  with 
excellent  results,  more  especially  for  small-pox, 
though  also  for  other  affections  :  it  does  not  exactly 
cure  the  illness  of  small-pox,  but  it  does  away  with 
the  most  dangerous  symptom,  the  secondary  fever, 
and  its  outcome,  the  suppuration. 

His  positive  light  cure,  curing  terrible  diseases  of 
the  skin,  diseases  with  which  science  had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  battle,  by  direct  application  of  chemi- 
cal rays,  is  itself  a  most  conservative  treatment,  as 
no  sound  tissue  is  hurt  or  damaged.  Downes  and 
Blunt  had  already  shown  that  light,  more  especially 
the  chemical  rays,  can  kill  bacteria ;  it  was  also 
known  that  light  can  produce  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  Finsen' s  great  discovery  is  the  killing  of  bac- 
teria in  the  skin  by  light,  or  perhaps  by  the  inflam- 
mation which  the  light  causes.  Perfect  clearness  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  on  this  point,  but  Finsen  is 
inclined  to  believe  the  latter. 

In  his  Medical  Light  Institute  at  Copenhagen 
there  were  last  year  292  patients  from  all  over 
the  world;  in  all,  1710  have  been  treated  there, 
and  yet  only  seven  years  ago  he  could  not  find 
a  publisher  in  Germany.  What  he  has  done, 
however,  he  considers  as  only  the  small  begin- 
nings of  the  study  of  the  sun's  biological  and 
hygienic  qualities;  and  in  order  that  his  work 
may  be  carried  on,  he  has  insisted  on  a  special 
"  light  "  laboratory  being  attached  to  the  Insti- 
tute as  a  permanent  section,  where  "  light "  re- 
searches are  carried  on  by  three  young  doctors. 


THE  FRENCH  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Alder  Anderson  in  the 
Windsor  Magazine  describes  the  Pantheon,  with 
its  historic  series  of  pictures.  Excellent  repro- 
ductions are  given  of  some  of  these,  especially 
of  the  Joan  of  Arc  series  of  pictures  by  Leneveu 
— the  "  Raising  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,"  the 
"  Vision  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  "  Coronation  Cere- 
mony at  Rheims,"  and  the  "  Martyrdom  at  Rouen 
in  1431."  A  more  modern  subject  is  the 
"  Funeral  of  Fresident  Carnot  in  the  Pantheon," 
by  Georges  Bertrand. 
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MORMONISM    ADVANCING. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  writes  in  the  Century 
for  June  on  "  The  Vitality  of  Mormonism."  He 
explodes  the  common  idea  that  the  legal  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy  had  suppressed  Mormonism. 
He  says  : — - 

The  Mormon  Church,  so  far  from  becoming  less 
powerful  through  opposition,  has  been  expanding  in 
a  manner  little  short  of  amazing,  so  that  to-day  it  is 
much  stronger  and  more  ambitious  than  ever  before. 
One  learns  not  without  astonishment  that  the  authori- 
ties even  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  the  church  may  be  able  to  exercise  a  wide 
political  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

MISSIONARY   CONSCRIPTION. 

Formerly  the  policy  of  the  Mormons  was  to 
concentrate  in  Utah  and  other  Mormon  commu- 
nities, but  it  is  now  "  the  Church  policy  to  build 
up  branches  and  communities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  nuclei  of  Mormon  influence  in  every  city 
and  State."  Mormonism  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  and 
systematic  propaganda.  Upwards  of  2000  mis- 
sionaries are  said  to  be  constantly  in  the  field, 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  leaders  and 
directed  from  headquarters.  The  Mormons,  in 
fact,  adopt  a  device  which  may  be  commended  to 
all  religious  communities  in  earnest  about  the  ex- 
tension of  their  faith.  "  Nearly  every  male  Mor- 
mon is  called  upon,  as  Europe  calls  for  its  army 
conscripts,  to  serve  his  two  years  or  more  as  a 
missionary."  The  missionaries  must  go  out  upon 
the  call  of  the  authorities,  "  leaving  their  busi- 
ness, taking  neither  scrip,  nor  staff,  supporting 
themselves  as  best  they  may  with  their  own 
means  or  by  the  help  of  friends.  Their  rise  in 
Church  officialdom  on  their  return  depends  upon 
their  success  in  securing  converts." 

STATE   INFLUENCE. 

This  vigorous  evangelism  has  its  inevitable  poli- 
tical result :  — 

Utah  is,  of  course,  under  Mormon  political  control, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  Mormons 
also  control,  or  at  least  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
in  Idaho,  in  Nevada,  and  possibly  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  with  a  strong  following  in  Arizona,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  States,  thus  electing,  or  at  least 
influencing,  not  a  few  United  States  senators  and  re- 
presentatives. Nor  has  the  growth  of  the  church 
been  confined  wholly  to  the  United  States.  The 
Mormons  are  migrating  in  considerable  numbers  to 
the  newly-opened  Alberta  country  in  Canada,  and 
they  have  taken  up  for  irrigation  considerable  tracts 
of  land  in  Mexico. 

THE    SYSTEM    OF    SETTLEMENT. 

The  foresight  of  Brigham  Young  in  securing 
control  of  all  the  water  within  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  of  Great  Salt  Lake  gave  him  command 
of  all  the  arable  land  and  all  the  routes  of  travel 


and  sources  of  food  supply.  In  contrast  to  the 
early  miners  and  cattle-ranchers,  who  came  to 
make  their  pile  and  then  return  home,  the  Mor- 
mons came  for  homes  for  all  time.  Their  irri- 
gation works  excite  the  admiration  of  all  behol- 
ders. American  farmers  generally  live  apart, 
each  on  his  own  farm ;  whereas  the  Mormons 
practise  the  village  system  of  agriculture,  as  ob- 
served in  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
The  village  has  many  advantages — social,  reli- 
gious and  educational — above  the  separate  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Baker  quotes  the  case  of  Logan 
Valley,  with  twelve  villages  and  a  total  popula- 
tion of  21,000,  of  which  Logan  has  5300.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  irrigation,  filled  with  orchards  and  rich 
green  fields.  The  community  is  marked  by  com- 
fort, prosperity  and  high  educational  advantages. 
Foity  years  ago  the  region  was  a  barren  and  ap- 
parently uninhabitable  desert.  The  transforma- 
tion has  been  effected  really  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  a  little  band  of  once  penni- 
less Mormons. 

MORMON    ENLIGHTENMENT. 

The  old  idea  that  Mormons  were  secluded, 
ignorant  and  superstitious  fades  before  the  facts. 
They  encourage  education,  but,  like  the  Catho- 
lics, seek  to  direct  it  themselves.  They  have 
forty  schoolhouses  in  a  community  of  20,000 
people.  Mormonism  has  developed  in  directions 
unknown  to  New  England  Puritanism. 

The  church,  pursuing  the  policy  of  answering  all 
the  demands  of  a  rational  life,  has  even  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  opera-houses  and  theatres,  and 
has  encouraged  music,  both  religious  and  secular. 
Few  communities,  especially  agricultural  communi- 
ties, in  the  United  States  are  more  devoted  to  music 
and  acting,  and  better  appreciate  the  really  good 
things  in  these  arts,  than  the  Mormons.  The  old- 
fashioned,  vigorous  country  dance  is  also  a  familiar 
amusement  of  every  community — not  infrequently 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  bishop,  who  then  leads  the 
first  set. 

"WORKS   SEVEN   DAYS   EVERY   WEEK." 

Mr.  Baker  describes  a  service  in  the  Taber- 
nacle on  a  Sunday  afternoon  as  being  mostly  in- 
distinguishable from  the  common  Christian  ser- 
vice, excepting  for  its  extra  religious  phases  :  — 

Here,  then — in  this  strange  mingling  of  religious 
exhortation  with  advice  as  to  alfalfa,  fat  cattle,  and 
coffee-drinking,  the  familiar  characteristics  of  Mor- 
mon services — is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Mormon- 
ism is  a  broad  mode  of  life,  a  system  of  agriculture, 
an  organisation  for  mutual  business  advancement, 
rather  than  a  mere  church.  "  The  Mormon  faith, "  a 
bishop  said  to  me,  "works  seven  days  every  week." 

The  Mormons  as  a  class  are  said  to  be  hard- 
working, sober  and  honest,  though  occasionally 
open  to  the  charge  of  immorality.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly punctilious  in  their  money  obligations. 
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THE    POWER    OF    MIND    OVER    MATTER. 

MABVELLOUS   STORIES   FEOM   TIBET. 

In  Buddhism  for  March  Mr.  John  Newman, 
writing  on  Hypnotism,  makes  some  astounding 
statements  as  to  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Lamas  of  Tibet  over  material  objects.  Nothing 
that  the  greatest  mediums,  from  Home  down 
wards,  have  done  can  be  compared  to  the  power 
said  to  be  possessed  by  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  as 
the  following  proves:  — 

Travellers  relate  that  they  have  found  in  Cochin- 
China,  not  merely  table-turners,  but  men  who,  by 
the  effort  of  their  will  alone,  could  propel  heavy 
barges  along  the  shore  ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Tibet  assure 
us  that  the  Lamas  possess  the  secret  of  making  tables 
not  only  turn,  but  actually  fly  through  space.  A 
Russian  explorer  who  witnessed  this  remarkable  feat, 
says  that  it  is  generally  performed  with  a  view  of 
aiding  the  Lama  in  specifying  the  perpetrator  of  a 
theft  or  murder,  regarding  whom  he  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  most  interested  in  the  detection  of 
the  culprit.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Lama  seats  him- 
self on  the  ground  before  a  small  square  table,  on 
which  he  lays  his  hand,  while  he  reads  in  a  low, 
monotonous  tone  from  a  Tibetan  book.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  he  rises,  and  lifting  his  hand 
from  the  table,  extends  his  arm  across  it,  and  keeps 
his  hand  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had  rested 
on  the  table,  which  in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise, 
following  the  motion  of  the  hand  as  he  gradually 
raises  it,  until  it  has  reached  the  level  of  his  eyes. 
The  Lama  then  begins  to  move,  on  which  the  table 
is  observed  to  commence  a  rotary  motion,  the  speed 
of  which  is  increased  until  it  appears  difficult  for  him 
to  follow  it,  even  at  a  running  pace.  The  table  in 
the  meanwhile,  after  having  followed  various  direc- 
tions, begins  to  oscillate,  and  soon  falls.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  people  of  the  district,  the 
table  generally  inclines  towards  one  direction  more 
than  any  other,  and  thus  indicates  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  the  search  must  be  conducted 
The  Russian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  ac 
count,  says  that  he  was  four  times  a  witness  of  this 
extraordinary  exhibition,  which  was  pronounced  a 
failure  on  the  three  first  occasions  by  the  Lama,  who 
declared  that  the  stolen  property,  concerning  which 
he  had  been  consulted,  could  not  be  recovered.  On 
the  last  trial,  however,  the  table,  after  making  a 
rapid  series  of  gyrations  through  the  air,  fell  at  a 
spot  Avhere  the  most  careful  search  failed  to  bring  to 
light  the  lost  property.  On  the  following  day  sus- 
picion was  excited  by  the  fact  that  a  man  living  in 
the  direction  indicated  had  killed  himself,  and  on 
searching  his  hut  the  stolen  things  were  found.  The 
most  careful  examination  of  the  table  employed 
failed  to  show  any  connecting  medium  in  the  way  of  a 
concealed  wire  or  string  between  it  and  the  officiating 
Lama. 

It  would  seem  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
ought  to  have  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  ac- 
company Colonel  Younghusband's  peace  expedi- 
tion (with  an  armed  escort)  which  is  now  on  its 
way  to  Lhasa. 


FROM    THE    BUDDHIST    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

The  third  part  of  the  illustrated  quarterly  re- 
view known  as  Buddhism  reached  us  last  month, 
although  dated  March.  It  is  a  singularly  interest- 
ing periodical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer. 
It  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  western  Christen- 
dom that  a  perusal  of  its  pages  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  transported  to  another  world.  The 
opening  paper,  for  instance,  entitled  "  The  Law 
of  Righteousness,"  is  an  elaborate  and  strenuous 
argument  that  the  supreme  enemy  of  good  is  the 
delusion  of  man  that  he  has  got  a  soul.  The 
belief  in  a  living  self,  an  ego  or  soul,  is  the 
greatest  of  delusions,  and  not  until  man  wakes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  belief  in  any 
sort  of  soul  is  the  chief  manifestation  of  ignor- 
ance, which  is  the  true  origin  of  evil,  can  he 
enter  into  the  path  of  righteousness.  In  a 
footnote  the  writer  explains  why  Buddhist  tem- 
ples are  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  A  shrine  in 
ruins  brings  home  to  the  Buddhist,  better  than 
anything  else,  the  great  teaching  of  his  religion, 
the  evanescence  of  all  mortal  things.  The  same 
idea,  that  the  supreme  sin  is  consciousness  of 
our  own  existence,  finds  curious  expression  in 
an  article  entitled  "  Alcohol  in  the  Mind."  The 
chief  offence  of  alcohol  is  that  it  strengthens 
the  delusions  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  "  Al- 
cohol," says  the  writer,  "  increases  the  delusion 
of  a  man's  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  being 
within  him ;  it  increases  and  creates  an  ideal 
personality,  and  therefore  nothing  more  needs  to 
be  said  to  prove  to  the  Buddhist  its  deleterious 
action  upon  the  mind  of  man.  In  another  paper 
upon  education  in  Burma  the  writer  tells  us  that 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  English  educa- 
tion in  the  Burmese  Empire  has  been  to  lower 
the  standard  of  literacy,  and  has  reared  up  a 
generation  which  lacks  the  courtesy  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Children  are  unruly  and  out  of  con- 
trol of  the  parents,  they  are  disrespectful  and 
untruthful,  young  men  are  unsteady,  and  a 
minority  violent  and  profligate.  In  Upper 
Burma,  where  the  influence  of  England  has  not 
been  felt  so  long,  the  standard  both  of  educa- 
tion and  of  good  behaviour  is  much  higher.  T 
conclude  this  verv  imperfect  survey  of  a  very 
interesting  number  by  noting  the  statement  of 
the  editor  that  the  Buddhists  at  Burma,  and,  he 
presumes,  all  Buddhists  in  the  British  Empire, 
view  with  absolute  indifference  the  affairs  of 
Dalai  Lama  and  of  Tibet  generally,  with  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common  ;  and  that  the  fic- 
tion that  Buddhists  regard  the  former  in  the  same 
light  as  do  Roman  Catholics  the  Pope  is  too  ab- 
surd for  serious  discussion. 
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IF    MAN     DIES    AS    THE    BEAST    DIES, 
WHAT    THEN? 

BY    PROFESSOR    GOLDWIN    SMITH. 

A  very  thoughtful  paper  on  the  immortality 
of  the  sou]  is  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  It  is  dis- 
figured by  an  inexcusably  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced preface  sneering  at  spiritualism,  which 
only  proves  that  Mr.  Smith  has  not  kept  abreast 
with  the  subject,  and  has  never  apparently  set 
eyes  on  Mr.  Myers'  book  upon  "  Human  Per- 
sonality," to  mention  only  one  book  among 
many.  But  passing  over  this  defect,  religious 
men  of  all  denominations  will  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  ponder  what  Mr.  Smith  says  as  to  the 
dying  out  of  faith  in  life  after  death. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  no  small  part  of  educated 
mankind  has  renounced,  or  is  gradually  renounc- 
ing, the  hope  of  a  future  life,  and  is  acting  on 
the  belief  that  death  ends  all.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  collapse  were  to  be  rapid,  yet 
without  that  belief  religion,  as  it  now  is,  would 
in  all  probability  fall.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sults ?  The  first,  he  says,  is  Jingoism.  A  failure 
of  practical  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  burst  of  disregard,  even 
of  contempt,  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Jingo- 
ism, which  seems  everywhere  to  be  spreading,  is 
an  open  defiance  of  humanity.  It  tramples  under 
foot  in  its  thirst  for  expansion  the  restraints  of 
the  Christian  code.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Christian 
code  whose  restraints  will  perish.  The  restraint 
of  a  conscience  which  appealed  to  a  power  above 
that  of  this  world  vanishes.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  restrain  evil  natures  from  gratifying 
their  propensities  if  they  can  evade  or  overcome 
human  law  during  their  lives,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  beyond.  Enthusiasm  for 
reform  will  dwindle  and  die.  If  this  life  is  all, 
a  man  of  sense  will  probably  be  inclined  to  let 
reforms  alone  and  to  consider  how  he  may  best 
go  through  the  brief  journey  of  life  with  comfort, 
and,  if  possible,  enjoyment  to  himself  and  plea- 
sant intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  High  social 
or  political  aspirations  or  aspirations  of  any  kind 
will  hardly  survive.  As  for  the  motive  of  bene- 
fiting posterity,  while  we  have  an  interest  in  our 
own  children,  we  feel  little  or  none  in  remoter 
inhabitants  of  the  planet. 

Mr.  Smith  thinks,  however,  men  will  not  be 
quite  so  ready  as  they  are  now  to  throw  away 
their  lives  in  war  if  death  ends  all ;  against  this, 
however,  we  must  put  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Japanese  soldiers  volunteer  to  die  unsus- 
tained  by  any  lively  hope  of  immortality.  Mr. 
Smith  admits  in  his  closing  sentence  that  his 
speculation  is  entirely  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  scientific  scepticism  succeeds  in  demolishing 
the  hope  of  a  future  life.     His  last  words  are, 


"  After  all,  great  is  our  ignorance,  and  there  may 
be  something  yet  behind  the  veil."  But  what 
if  scientific  enquiry  should  succeed  in  establishing 
the  reality  of  the  future  life?  If  Mr.  Smith  will 
carefully  read  Mr.  Myers'  book  on  "  Human  Per- 
sonality" he  will  see  how  great  has  been  his  ig- 
norance, and  what  good  reason  there  is  for  be- 
lieving that  there  is  something  behind  the  veil. 


ANIMALS    AS    THINKERS. 

The  Windsor  Magazine  contains  an  illustrated 
interview  by  Charles  E.  Branch  with  M.  Hachet- 
Souplet,  founder  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Zoological  Psychology  in  Paris.  This  French  ex- 
pert has  been  engaged  in  developing  and  study- 
ing the  intelligence  of  animals.  He  divides  ani- 
mals into  three  classes  as  regards  their  mental 
ability.  The  lowest  possess  only  excitability,  the 
second  instinct  amenable  only  to  coercion,  and 
the  third  intelligence  open  to  persuasion. 

HOW    HOMING    PIGEONS    FIND    THEIR    WAY. 

This  puzzle  was  supposed  to  be  solved  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  birds,  on  their  home  journey, 
recognise  currents  of  air,  magnetic  and  atmos- 
pheric, encountered  by  them  on  the  outward  trip. 
The  professor  tested  this  theory:  — 

A  wooden  case  containing  a  pigeon  was  fitted  with 
an  electrical  apparatus  that  electrified  the  air  as  it 
circulated  therein  and  passed  through.  No  varving 
electric  currents  of  atmosphere  could  be  experienced 
by  the  bird  inside,  nor  any  change  of  temperature, 
for  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  was  maintained,  what 
time  the  pigeon  was  carried  to  the  place  of  its 
release. 

In  this  case  the  bird  was  taken  outside  Paris  for 
several  kilometers,  and  released  at  a  spot  that  was 
foreign  to  it — it  had  never  been  there  before,  and  it 
had  not  passed  through  any  differing  electrical  and 
atmospheric  current  such  as  prevailed  in  space  above. 
Twenty  minutes  after  its  release  it  was  back  at  the 
loft  in  Paris.  This  experiment  was  repeated  on  no 
less  than  eleven  occasions  with  different  birds,  and 
the  distance  from  their  lofts  was  increased  up  to 
136  kilometers,  but  the  birds  always  found  their  way 
back  ;  and  so  this  hypothesis  of  the  sense  by  which 
birds  discovered  their  way  was  knocked  on  the  head. 

Other  instances  mentioned  include  a  cat  that 
could  open  a  closed  door  by  turning  the  button  ; 
a  dog  trained  to  hit  a  ball ;  a  wild  hare  playing 
at  soldier;  another  beating  a  tin  platter.  The 
cat,  the  dog  and  the  monkey  belong  to  the  highest 
order  of  intelligence.  A  lion  snowed  its  rea- 
soning powers  by  opening  the  lid  of  a  box  which 
contained  the  meat  which  it  smelt.  A  monkey 
was  only  once  shown  how  a  tricvele  worked,  and 
has  worked  it  since.  The  wild  rabbit  is  more 
intelligent  than  the  tame. 
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A    HISTORIC    AUCTION     ROOM. 

"  Christie's  "  is  the  subject  of  an  appropriate 
sketch  by  E.  S.  Valentine  in  the  Strand.  This 
now  national  institution  was  founded  in  1766  by 
James  Christie,  a  man  of  great  character,  charm 
and  courtesy.  At  the  first  sale,  in  1767,  a  Hol- 
bein went  at  ^4  18s.,  a  Titian  for  two  guineas, 
and  a  Guido  for  a  guinea.  But  there  were  other 
than  art  sales  :  — 

The  early  sales  greatly  resembled  the  sales  of 
other  and  more  ordinary  auctioneering  establish- 
ments. According  to  the  catalogues,  nearly  every- 
thing, from  coffins  to  barrel  organs,  appears  to  have 
been  sold.  We  find  pigs  and  poultry  among  the 
••lots." 

But  art  prices  soon  rose. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christie's 
prices  rose  enormously.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
lution  came  and  the  French  nobles  began  to  get  rid 
of  their  art  treasures,  there  were  plenty  of  wealthy 
Englishmen  ready  to  acquire  them,  and  thousands  of 
masterpieces  found  their  way  under  the  hammer  hi 
London. 

The  founder,  dying  in  1803,  was  succeeded  by 
James  Christie  the  second.  The  fourth  and  last 
Christie  retired  from  the  firm  in  1889.  Here  is 
a  glimpse  by  the  writer  of  the  famous  room :  — 

The  place  is  already  crowded  with  prospective 
bidders,  for  the  walls  are  lined  with  pictures  and 
tapestries  and  several  groups  of  carved  and  inlaid 
•objects  are  exposed  to  view.  In  the  well-dressed 
throng  many  familiar  faces  may  be  recognised.  That 
is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  yonder  is  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  ;  while  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
large  galleries  there  move  other  peers  and  states- 
men, Park  Lane  magnates,  celebrated  art  dealers, 
and  connoisseurs  and  collectors  from  all  over  the 
world.  At  precisely  one  o'clock  there  is  a  sudden 
hush  of  expectancy,  and  a  clean-shaven,  alert  figure 
mounts  the  rostrum,  the  historic  ivory  hammer  in 
his  hand.  It  is  Mr.  Agnew,  the  son  of  the  famous 
•dealer. 

Among  the  curios  of  sale  a  few  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

In  1827  there  was  a  curious  sale  of  Egyptian  sepul- 
chral monuments  and  embalmed  specimens  sold  by 
the  younger  Christie.  A  female  mummy  was  knocked 
down  for  nine  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence, an  embalmed  cat  one  pound,  an  embalmed 
hawk  five  shillings,  and  an  arm  of  a  mummy  one 
guinea.  Perhaps  the  costliest  piece  of  glassware  was 
a  ewer  of  Venetian  glass  only  seven  inches  high, 
having  seven  equestrian  figures  in  gold  and  colours 
on  a  blue  ground,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hamilton 
Palace  sale  in  1882. 

Sales  at  Christie's  are  said  to  average  over 
,£300,000  a  year.  The  record  was  reached  in 
1882,  the  year  of  the  Hamilton  sale,  when  the 
iotal  was  over  ^600,000. 


FACTS    ABOUT    RAILWAYS. 

The  ways  of  our  railways  form  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Charles  H.  Grinling 
begins  in  the  Windsor  by  describing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  companies.  It  appears  that  there  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom  fully  250  separately  con- 
stituted companies,  who  own  the  22,150  miles  of 
our  railway  system.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  has  the  longest  system  of  rails — namely, 
2662  miles;  and  the  shortest  is  the  Easingwold 
Railway,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  whose  rolling 
stock  consists  of  one  locomotive  and  two  pas- 
senger coaches.  But  the  railways  covering  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  number  only  twenty-three 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Though  the  Great 
Western  is  the  longest  railway,  the  London  and 
Xorth-Western  stands  first  in  capital  and  income. 
Mr.  Grinline;  adds  :  — 

In  round  figures,  one  thousand  million  sovereigns 
have  been  sunk  in  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  were  the  British  Government  to  de- 
cide to  buy  up  the  companies'  properties  as  going 
concerns  under  the  terms  of  the  Railway  Regulation 
Act  of  1844 — the  price  fixed  would  probably  consider- 
ably exceed  that  sum. 

The  railway  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  about  800,000  share-holdings,  the  Owner* 
of  which  are  the  riders  of  this  vast  national  property. 
This  theory  is  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  spent 
upon  a  railway  goes  in  the  construction  of  the  per- 
manent way,  stations,  etc.,  and  the  other  third  in 
the  purchase  of  the  equipment  ;  and  Parliament 
allows  loans  to  be  raised  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  latter. 

The  total  number  of  men  directly  emploved 
by  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  about  580,000.  Mr.  Grinling  adds  a  great 
variety  of  information  concerning  directors'  and 
shareholders'  meetings,  general  management,  divi- 
sion of  departments,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
clearing-house.  The  whole  paper  is  a  most  valu- 
able study  in  the  highly-organised  system  of  rail- 
way life.  

THE    SECRET    OF    GLADSTONE. 

A  most  eloquent  review  of  Mr.  Morley's  "  Glad- 
stone "  takes  the  first  place  in  the  Church  Quar- 
terly Review.  The  secret  of  his  political  power 
is  found  in  his  religion.  "  Living  upon  altitudes 
which  were  often  solitudes,  his  spirit  self-poised 
but  not  self-centred,  going  out  in  the  fulness  of 
love  and  faith  to  God  and  all  humanity,  he 
brought  down  into  the  throng  of  men  a  clearness 
of  vision,  a  strength  of  purpose,  a  genius  of  ac- 
tion, which  touched  the  material  of  politics  like 
flame."  It  was  his  religious  principles,  verified 
in  the  age-long  struggles  of  the  Church,  which, 
according  to  the  reviewer,  supplied  the  origin  of 
the  Liberalism  which  he  created,  which  was  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  utilitarian  secularism  which 
had  formerly  assumed  the  name. 
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THE    WORMLESS    WEST 

AND  ITS   FOUE-LEGGED   PLOWMAN. 

The  Century  for  June  contains  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Seton.  He  begins  by 
stating  that  the  ordinary  earthworms  are  not 
native  to  any  part  of  America  south  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, or  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  ex- 
clusive of  the  narrow  humid  belt  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  According  to  Darwin's  theory,  tne  worms 
are  the  makers  of  the  black  loam.  But  there  is 
a  fine  stratum  of  humus  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  produce 
annual  vegetation.  The  black  earth  in  Manitoba 
is  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  thick.  How,  then, 
is  this  loam  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
defatigable earthworm  ?  The  work  is  done  by 
many  burrowing  animals,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Geomyidge,  or  pocket- 
gophers.  This  is  a  sort  of  burrowing  mole,  which 
forms  tunnels  from  two  to  three  inches  wide  by 
one  and  a  half  inches  high,  about  a  foot  from  the 
surface.  They  work  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter.  The  writer  has  heard  more  than  one 
Manitoba  farmer  say  that  he  reckoned  the  yield 
was  doubled  when  the  gophers  had  turned  up  the 
ground.  From  investigations  all  over  the  region 
mentioned,  the  writer  concluded  that  the  gophers 
completely  ploughed  the  surface  of  the  country 
— that  is,  turned  it  all  over  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches — at  least  once  in  two  years. 

Darwin  concluded  that  the  earthworm  in  five  years 
brings  up  soil  enough  to  cover  the  ground  one  inch 
thick,  and  that,  therefore,  the  result  of  its  labour  is 
of  vast  importance.  I  reckon  that  the  pocket-gopher 
does  this  in  five  months.  It  does  not  do  it  in  the 
same  way  or  so  effectively,  because  the  earthworm 
actually  digests  the  substance  of  its  castings  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  pocket-gopher's  method  answers 
tne  purpose  of  fully  disintegrating  and  mixing  the 
dead  vegetation  with  the  soil  to  produce  a  rich  and 
fertile  black  loam. 

Hence  the  writer  describes  the  pocket-gopher 
as  "  The  Master  Plowman  of  the  West." 


QUEER    FINDINGS    OF    THINGS    LOST. 

Mr.  Harold  Macfarlane  gives  curious  instances 
of  what  he  calls  "  The  Serious  Game  of  Hide 
and  Seek"  in  Good  Words.  In  1894,  a  married 
lady  lost  her  wedding-ring  at  Choppington  Col- 
liery, and  three  years  later  it  was  found  in  the 
inside  of  a  potato  being  prepared  for  the  family 
dinner  by  the  daughter  of  the  loser.  A  Glasgow 
lady  lost  her  wedding-ring  at  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
Twelve  months  later,  on  a  succeeding  visit  to  the 
same  place,  a  farm  servant  engaged  in  crushing 
boiled  potatoes  for  the  pigs,  discovered  inside 
one  of  the  tubers  the  identical  ring  that  had  been 
lost.  A  son  of  the  Master  of  the  Holderness 
Hounds  lost  his  watch  while  hunting  in  a  turnip 


field.  It  was  found  months  later  in  the  same 
field,  which  had  in  the  interval  been  ploughed, 
harrowed  and  sown.  An  ancient  silver  watch  was 
found  last  February  imbedded  in  ice  in  a  skating 
pond  near  Huntingdon.  A  Glasgow  lady  lost  a 
valuable  diamond  in  a  shop.  A  couple  of 
months  later  the  diamond  was  found  imbedded 
in  the  solid  leather  heel  of  her  daughter's  boot, 
who  had  accompanied  her  in  the  shop.  It  had 
been  worn  on  all  sorts  of  roads  without  being 
injured.  A  Clapham  gentleman  lost  a  diamond 
valued  at  ^65  when  out  driving.  Eight  weeks 
later  the  coachman  of  a  local  doctor  found  it 
imbedded  in  a  patch  of  mud  which  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  carriage  in  driv- 
ing. A  snake  ring  dropped  by  a  lady  when  feed- 
ing swans  in  a  pond  was  found  seven  years  later 
by  a  little  boy  testing  the  depth  of  the  pond  with 
a  walking-stick,  and  bringing  up  the  ring  with 
the  end  of  his  instrument.  A  lady  dropped  a 
diamond  brooch  valued  at  several  hundreds  of 
pounds  over  the  side  of  a  yacht  in  Dover  Har- 
bour. It  was  returned  to  her  a  few  days  later 
by  a  sailor,  who,  when  dredging,  brought  up  the 
Ornament  from  the  bed  of  the  sea. 


PINHOLE    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  Home,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Everett  describes  the  wonders  of  lensless  photo- 
graphy. He  tells  how  a  camera  can  be  made  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  5d. :  — 

The  apparatus  is  easily  made  and  costs  less  than 
10  cents,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  taking  a  picture 
five  by  seven.  Such  a  box  or  camera  can  be  made 
from  any  wooden  box,  and  should  measure  on  the- 
inside  the  following  :  8  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep, 
and  6  inches  long.  Before  the  box  is  nailed  together 
small  cleats  should  be  tacked  to  all  sides  about  a  half- 
inch  from  the  end,  and  made  to  hold  in  place  a  five- 
by-seven  plate-holder.  One  of  the  side  pieces  should 
be  sawed  off  just  enough  to  allow  the  plate-holder  to 
slide  in.  The  inside  of  the  box  should  be  blackened 
with  shoe-blacking,  and  so  nailed  together  that  no 
speck  of  light  can  enter  it  after  the  plate-holder  is  in 
position. 

On  the  front  end,  which  is  the  one  opnosite  from 
that  in  which  the  plate-holder  is  placed,  bore  a  hole 
about  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  this  is  to 
have  tacked  over  it  a  square  piece  of  thin  copper, 
one  inch  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  "  pin- 
hole." 

The  copper  must  be  very  thin,  must  be  punc- 
tured by  a  needle,  and  the  rough  edges  thus 
caused  smoothed  by  a  razor-edge.  The  exposures 
for  objects  in  the  sun  and  a  little  distance  from 
the  camera  must  be  from  fifteen  to  forty  seconds  ; 
for  woods  or  shaded  roads  from  two  to  four 
minutes,  according  to  light.  The  pinhole  gives 
depth  to  the  picture,  and  shows  everything  as  it 
is  in  Nature.  It  also  dispenses  with  the  trouble 
of  focussing. 
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ROYALTIES    IN    PARIS. 

The  capital  of  Republican  France,  according 
to  an  interesting  paper  by  Marie  A.  Belloc  in  the 
Woman  at  Home,  is  a  great  centre  of  attraction 
to  Royal  visitors.  It  is  one  of  their  favourite 
matchmaking  places:  — 

Indeed,  Paris  has  become,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  great  recruiting  ground  from  Royal  Cupid's 
point  of  view.  In  these  days  princes  and  princesses 
insist  on  enjoying  their  share  of  the  world's  romance. 
They  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  marriages  arranged  for 
them  by  diplomats,  and  often  an  informal  meeting 
between  an  eligible  heir-apparent  and  a  pretty  Royal 
maiden  takes  place  in  the  capital  of  Republican 
France. 

Such  was  the  case  with  that  most  happy  married 
couple,  Prince  and  Princess  Albert  of  Flanders. 

THE   HOME   OF  EXILED  MONARCHS. 

It  is  also  their  retreat  in  exile.  The  writer 
says :  — 

Nothing  in  the  world  of  romance  is  so  strange  as 
some  of  the  meetings  between  Royal  personages 
brought  about  by  fate  in  this  fair  town  of  Paris. 
One  such  encounter  took  place  some  twenty  years 
ago  at  the  Elysee  ;  Amadeus,  the  ex-King  of  Spain, 
noticed  a  stout  lady  staring  at  him  very  hard,  and 
gradually  it  dawned  on  his  horror-struck  brain  that 
this  was  Queen  Isabella,  whose  vacant  throne  he 
had  kindly  appropriated!  With  Italian  grace  he 
walked  up  to  her,  and  bowing  deeply,  asked  if  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  calling  on  her.  With  great 
cordiality  she  assented,  and  the  next  day  received 
him  in  her  Paris  home.  But  the  point  of  the  story 
is  yet  to  come.  On  making  her  return  visit  Queen 
Isabella  found  herself  ushered  into  a  private  sitting 
room  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
ex-King  of  Spain,  she  found  Don  Carlos  and  his 
first  wife,  Donna  Margherita,  who  also  happened  to 
be  calling  on  him  ! 

Royal  residents  in  Paris  are  said  to  lead  very 
quiet  lives,  and  to  take  no  part  at  all  in  public 
affairs.  They  keep  up  no  great  state,  and  they 
are  carefuhy  shadowed  by  the  painstaking 
Parisian  detectives. 


INDIAN     PRINCES    AT    PLAY. 

A  paper  by  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  on  the 
pastimes  of  an  Indian  Prince  appears  in  the 
Windsor.  Since  the  Pax  Britannica  abolished 
war,  the  Indian  Prince  has  much  leisure  on  his 
hands.  Sir  Edwin  warmly  approves  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  high  sagacity  and  sympathy  in  opening  an 
Indian  Cadet  Service  to  the  Royal  scions  of 
India.  He  says  many  a  noble  palace  will  see  less 
of  gilded  discontent  when  its  inmates  are  frankly 
admitted  to  fellowship  with  the  best  of  our  own 
officers.  A  variety  of  amusements  for  princely 
leisure  are  enumerated.  Every  Court  has  its 
stud,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Polo, 
an  Indian  game  from  time  immemorial,  is  sedu- 


lously pursued.  There  is  a  purely  Indian  game 
called  dillidande,  an  ancient  kind  of  cricket.  Of 
hunting,  Sir  Edwin  says :  "  For  twenty  years  and 
more  I  myself  have  not  killed  any  living  crea- 
ture, and  never  shall  again."  But  he  regards  pig- 
sticking or  riding  the  wild  boar  with  the  spear  as 
the  crown  and  glory  of  all  venatics.  There  is 
also  hunting  with  the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leo- 
pard, and  tiger  shooting.  The  old  custom  of 
setting  wild  beasts  to  fight  each  other,  or  to  fight 
with  men,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  is  giving  place  to 
humaner  and  Western  sports,  such  as  wrestling, 
r roquet,  Badminton,  lawn  tennis,  cricket  and  tent- 
pegging.  He  mentions  that  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan ladies  of  high  rank  still  preserve  the 
closest  seclusion  from  youth  to  old  age,  never 
showing  their  faces  to  any  man  excepting  their 
husbands  and  near  relations:  — 

I  had  myself  important  business  once  to  transact 
with  a  Mahratta  princess,  who  claimed  large  estates 
and  desired  to  interest  me  in  the  matter.  In  a  long 
interview  I  became  well  convinced  that  a  most  intel- 
ligent, high-minded,  and  gracious  lady  was  behind 
the  purdah,  and  our  talk  did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit  ; 
but  all  I  ever  saw  of  her  Highness  from  first  to  last 
were  two  small  toes,  jewelled  and  stained  with  henna, 
incautiously  peeping  from  under  the  fringe  of  the 
curtain. 


A    MOOR'S    ACCOUNT    OF    WESTERN 
INVENTIONS. 

A  paper  on  "  Green  Tea  and  Politics  in 
Morocco,"  by  S.  L.  Bensusan,  appears  in  Mac- 
millaris.  A  Moorish  official  describes  to  him 
how  a  Christian  came  and  said  to  my  Lord  Abd- 
e'.-Aziz :  "  Be  as  the  Sultans  of  the  West."  The 
Hadj  proceeded  to  describe  the  bicycle,  the 
camera,  and  the  motor-car:  — 

And  they  brought  him  their  abominations — the 
wheeled  things  that  fall  if  left  alone,  but  support  a 
man  who  mounts  them,  as,  I  suppose,  in  the  name 
of  Shaitan,  the  picture-boxes  that  multiply  images 
of  True  Believers  and  are  wisely  forbidden  by  the 
Far-Seeing  Book,  carriages  drawn  by  invisible  djinns 
who  scream  and  struggle,  but  must  stay  and  work, 
small  spirits  that  dance  and  sing. 

Djinns  are  evil  spirits.  The  Hadj  is  referring  to 
motor-cars,  of  which  the  Sultan  has  a  considerable 
collection.  His  first  references  are  to  bicycles  and 
cameras,  his  last  to  mechanical  toys. 

But  in  the  far  east  of  the  Maghreb  the  French 
closed  the  oases  of  Tuat  and  Tidikelt  without  re- 
buke, and  burnt  the  villages  and  destroyed  the  true 
believers  with  guns  containing  green  devils  ( ?  Melin- 
ite shells). 

The  War  Minister's  visit  to  London  is  thus 
described  :  — 

They  took  the  Kaid  and  showed  him  their  palaces, 
their  pleasures,  and  the  power  of  their  devil-ships 
1'iat  move  without  sails  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  their  unveiled  women  who  pass  without  shame 
before  the  eves  of  men. 
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ENGLISH    MATERIALISM. 

A   DENUNCIATION    BY   ME.    H.    W.   MASSINGHAM. 

Mr.  Massingham  plays  the  part  of  Savonarola 
with  a  vengeance  in  the  trenchant  article  on  "  The 
Materialism  of  English  Life,"  which  he  contri- 
butes to  the  June  Contemporary.  English  life,  he 
declares,  is  penetrated  through  and  through  with 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  base  things. 

OUR    DEBASED    JOURNALISM. 

Naturally,  journalism  shows  the  materialist 
spirit  most  plainly.  Scores  of  English  journals 
subsist  entirely  on  the  business  of  chronicling 
amusements  and  puffing  the  trades  which  live  on 
their  patrons,  just  as  the  social  papers  fill  their 
pages  with  pictures  of  pretty  actresses :  — 

A  people  that  never  cared  much  for  education, 
bred  in  towns  and  fond  of  sport,  regards  its  news- 
papers as  the  handiest  form  of  intellectual  dissipa- 
tion, cheaper,  more  varied,  more  amusing  than  the 
theatre  or  the  music-hall,  the  recorder  and  appraiser 
of  its  pleasures,  the  unexacting  companion  of  its 
leisure  moments. 

VULGARISED    AMUSEMENTS. 

Society  amuses  itself  vulgarly :  — 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  rage  for  amusement  in  a 
society  necessarily  vulgarised  by  great  wealth  should 
take  increasingly  unrefined  forms.  On  the  surface, 
indeed,  there  is  refinement  and  to  spare.  The  great 
public  pleasure-houses  that  have  sprung  up  all  over 
London  during  the  last  fifteen  years  vie  with  each 
other  in  a  certain  rich  sobriety  of  appointments.  The 
old  glaring  Victorian  colours  are  gone.  Their  rooms 
and  tables  are  adorned  with  Horatian  good  taste — 
flowers,  engravings,  simple  pottery,  imitative  but  not 
aggressive  styles  of  furniture.  But  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  costliness  and  elaboration  of  their 
cookery  and  of  the  service  accompanying  these  feasts. 
Extravagant  feeding  goes  with  extravagant  dress 
Women's  costumes  were  never  more  fanciful,  or 
more  costly,  or  more  frequently  changed  with  each 
petty  division  of  the  day  of  pleasure.  The  two  new 
amusements  of  smart  society,  with  its  scum  of  ras- 
cality and  sensuality,  its  depths  of  ennui  and  dis- 
content, are  "  bridge  "  and  motoring.  Bridge  is  a  kind 
of  meretricious  whist,  united  to  a  gambling  element  of 
some  fascination,  exciting  and  extremely  speculative. 
Motoring  substitutes  for  the  care  and  treatment  and 
feeding  of  dumb  animals — that  is  to  say,  for  a  pursuit 
in  which  countless  generations  of  men  have  found 
debght — the  enjoyment  of  recklessly  swift  motion, 
coupled  with  high  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  and  the  passengers.  Continual  change  of 
place  is,  indeed,  the  special  characteristic  of  the  rich 
Englishman.  His  "  Saturday  to  Mondays "  are  as 
fevered  and  as  empty  as  his  "  Tuesday  to  Saturdays." 
He  flits  continually  from  town  to  country,  from 
country  to  town,  from  moor  to  seaside,  taking  with 
him  troops  of  servants,  cooks,  valets,  housemaids, 
motorists. 

Literature    is    debased    by    the    same    tenden- 
cies:— 

We  are  content  to  get  satirical  drama  of  manners 


and  morals  from  Norway  and  France  ;  reflective  and 
imaginative  literature  from  Russia.  There  is  not  in 
English  contemporary  drama  any  serious  picture  of 
English  working-class  life,  such  as  Tolstoy's  "  Power 
of  Darkness,"  nor  any  serious  study  of  modern  poli- 
tical and  social  types,  such  as  Ibsen's  "League  of 
Youth "  and  "  Pillars  of  Society." 

The  Church  has  equally  fallen  from  its  high 
estate :  — 

Just  as  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not 
proceed  from  the  English  Church,  so  the  modern 
notion  of  substituting  arbitration  for  war  has  come 
from  a  group  of  politicians  and  philosophical  thinkers 
rather  than  from  the  religious  leaders. 

THE    SURVIVAL    OF    IDEALISM. 

Yet  Mr.  Massingham  does  not  admit  that  this 
Materialism  is  a  necessary  evil.  In  other  coun- 
tries "  ideas,  so  far  from  being  driven  out  of  the 
field,  are  triumphing  over  the  materialistic  creed 
which  was  supposed  to  have  supplanted  them." 
And  France,  which  has  given  a  free  play  to  social 
and  intellectual  forces,  holds  a  better  position 
in  the  world  than  Germany,  from  which  we  im- 
ported the  Bismarckian  tradition.  The  success 
of  Japan  against  Russia  is  another  triumph  that 
mere  bulk  is  not  everything. 


AIR-SHIPS    AT    ST.    LOUIS. 

In  the  World's  Work  Mr.  E.  S.  Grew  writes 
on  airships  and  the  progress  of  the  aeronautic 
art.     He  says  :  — 

The  aeronautical  contests  which  are  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis  between  now  and  September  will  do  some- 
thing to  stimulate  air-ship  construction.  They  would 
do  more  if  the  prizes  were  more  numerous,  or  better 
distributed.  The  first  prize  of  £20,000  is  large 
enough  to  attract  the  best  airships  ;  but  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  there  is  no  aeronaut  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Santos-Dumont,  who  has 
ever  shown  himself  able  to  compass  them.  The 
course  for  the  grand  prize  is  shaped  like  an  L,  and 
will  be  fifteen  miles  long.  The  start  is  to  be  made 
from  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  L.  At  this  corner 
and  at  the  L's  extremities  will  be  captive-balloons  to 
mark  the  course  ;  and  the  airship  must  encircle  these 
balloons  in  opposite  directions.  The  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  aeronaut  whose  average  speed  during 
his  three  fastest  trips  round  the  course  is  the  greatest. 
But — and  here  is  the  condition  which  will  have  to 
be  modified  if  any  considerable  number  of  airships 
are  to  be  entered — the  average  time  made  on  each 
of  the  three  trips  must  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  including  the  time  spent  in 
starting  and  landing. 

In  Good  Words  there  is  an  article  describing  a 
meeting  with  Tolstoy  at  the  house  of  his  married 
daughter.  It  contains  no  specially  new  facts,  but 
is  still  interesting.  Another  paper  is  on  "The 
Haunts  of  Sarah  Gamp,"  especially  Kingsgate-street 
and  the  Black  Bull  in  Holborn,  now  doomed  by  the 
County  Council  improvements.  e 
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LIBRARY    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    AMERICA. 

Mr.  Elmendort',  the  librarian  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  describes  in  the  American  Reviezu 
of  Reviews  the  work  of  an  American  public 
librarv  in  a  paper  which  Australasian  librarians 
would  do  well  "to  read.  One  feature  is  the  open- 
shelf  department.  This  consists  of  a  large  room 
containing  eight  thousand  volumes  of  the  best 
popular  books,  to  which  even-  citizen  is  free  to 
come,  read  and  examine  the  books  as  he  pleases. 
The  books  are  selected  in  order  to  attract  the 
public  and  tempt  them  to  read  them.  They  axe 
allowed  to  handle  them  freely,  and  take  them 
away  if  they  have  library  tickets.  Not  more 
than  one  volume  to  a  circulation  of  five  thousand 
is  lost.  Twenty  thousand  volumes  are  needed 
to  keep  eight  thousand  on  the  shelves,  and  each 
of  these  twenty  thousand  is  on  an  average  taken 
out  twelve  times  a  year.  The  collection  repre- 
sents current  books.  The  money  loss  is  many 
times  made  up  in  the  saving  of  attendants' 
salaries  •  it  costs  about  one-third  as  much  to 
circulate  books  in  this  way  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  children's  department  is  administered 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  open-shelf  room.  They 
have  their  picture  bulletins,  their  special  book- 
lists, and  special  collections  of  books  in  connec- 
tion with  their  school  studies  and  their  Saturday 
morning  story  hour.  In  Buffalo  there  are  three 
branch  libraries  and  nine  delivery  stations,  which 
are  usually  druggists'  shops.  Thirty-nine  public 
schools  are  supplied  with  693  class-room 
libraries.  The  use  of  illustrative  pictures  is  in 
the  charge  of  the  school  department.  The 
library  has  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pictures 
of  this  kind  now  in  circulation. 

No  expensive  pictures  or  photographs  are  used  on 
account  of  their  cost,  but  magazine  pictures  of  in- 
terest for  their  own  beauty,  or  as  illustrating  some- 
thing noticed  in  the  school  studies,  are  saved  and 
mounted  on  manila  boards.  The  use  of  the  pictures 
it  not  confined  to  the  schools,  where  there  are  class- 
room libraries,  but  teachers  from  all  the  schools  are 
invited  to  use  both  picture-room  and  pictures.  De- 
spite all  efforts,  the  supply  of  pictures  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  school  libraries,  cases  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  books  are  sent  out  to 
each  fire  station,  and  are  changed  even-  two 
months.  Last  year  108  collections  of  books  were 
sent  out  to  literary  clubs,  Sunday  schools,  charit- 
able institutions,  etc.  The  annual  income  of 
the  library  from  all  sources  is  ^17,000  a  year, 
and  its  annual  circulation  of  books  for  home  use 
over  one  million  volumes  per  annum. 

In  Longman's  Miss  Louisa  Jebb  describes  her 
visit  to  Babylon  as  it  is  to-day.  She  is  much  im- 
pressed with  the  desolation  that  prevails.  She 
climbed  the  mound,  the  top  of  Babel,  and  moralised 
on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  the  evanescence 
of  human  greatness. 
El 


IF     FRANCE    WENT    TO    WAR. 

In  the  Revue  Jcs  Deux  Mondcs  Colonel  de  la 
Panouse,  whom  some  regard  as  the  coming  Kit- 
chener of  France,  discusses  the  present  state  of 
the  French  army,  and  incidentally  he  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  of  how  his  country  would 
meet  the  financial  strain  of  a  great  war. 

Each  individual  in  France,  according  to  statis- 
tics, pays  something  like  fourteen  shillings  ei 
year  towards  the  upkeep  of  national  defences,  that 
is  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  there  is  no  war  chest 
as  there  is  in  Germany,  and  if  France  went  to  war 
she  would  have  to  rely,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  Bank  of  France.  So  good  has  always  been 
the  credit  of  this  national  institution  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  wor'.d,  that  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  1870  a  French  note  was  always  worth  its  face 
value.  Colonel  de  la  Panouse  considers  that  in 
these  modern  days  no  war  can  last  for  any  con- 
siderable time  ;  at  least,  he  prudently  adds,  no 
war  carried  on  in  Europe  itself.  The  battles  oi 
Gravelotte  and  of  Sedan  were  awful  in  their 
slaughter,  but  the  loss  of  life  then  was  nothing 
to  what  it  would  be  now.  New  engines  of  de- 
struction are  being  invented  every  day,  and  the 
wars  of  the  future  will  have  a  terrible  effect  on 
both  vanquished  and  victor  ;  the  unready  coun- 
try, however  glorious  her  past  record,  will  have 
to  take  a  lower  place  among  the  nations  ;  not 
to  her  will  be  given  the  chance  of  recovering 
lost  ground. 

If  a  country  is  to  be  ready  to  defend  itself, 
every  able  man  should  be  something  of  a  soldier. 
This  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  military  experts.  He  depre- 
cates the  modem  theory,  now  rather  gaining 
ground  in  France,  that  the  army  should  be  a 
thing  apart  from  the  nation  at  large. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
writing  on  "  Home  Rule  for  the  Volunteers,'' 
says  :  — 

^Ye  must  have  a  clear  determination  of  what  we 
can  afford  to  spend  both  in  men  and  money  on  the 
Volunteers  without  crippling  the  power  or  efficiency 
of  the  standing  army,  the  militia,  and  the  navy. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether  they  are  to  be 
a  regular  or  an  irregular  force.  And  we  must  settle 
whether  they  are  to  be  confined  to  passive  defence,  or 
available  also  for  active  defence.  If  they  are  to  be 
irregular  and  passive  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
grant  them,  as  they  seem  to  desire,  home  rule,  and 
liberty,  with  such  professional  assistance  as  they 
need,  to  work  out  their  own  perfection.  If,  however, 
they  are  to  remain  quasi-regular  and  active,  then  the 
practical  difficulties  in  separating  their  organisation 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  army  are  undoubtedly 
great,  perhaps  insuperable,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to 
their  high  desire  to  achieve  the  utmost  in  their 
j tower  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
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HIDE    AND    SEEK    WITH    THE    CUSTOMS. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  Mr.  O.  K.  Davis  has 
an  amusing  and  instructive  article  on  the  New 
York  Custom  House  and  the  attempts  of  the  pas- 
sengers from  the  great  liners  to  convey  their  pos- 
sessions safely  through:  — 

As  one  of  the  big  ocean  liners  was  warping  into 
her  dork  not  long  ago,  a  lady  stepped  up  to  a  friend 
on  deck  and  said  : 

"Do  you  see  anything  queer  about  me?' 

"No,"  replied  her  friend.     "Why?" 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  I  have  a  silver-tea-set  hang- 
ing under  my  skirts." 

That  woman  had  no  intention  of  smuggling.  That 
is  a  vile  infraction  of  the  law  which  only  the  dis- 
tinctly criminal  commit.  She  was  merely  intending 
to  "evade  the  customs."  She  was  in  much  the  same 
frame  of  mind  about  it  as  the  civilian  who  went 
with  the  allied  troons  on  their  famous  and  profitable 
march  through  the  Forbidden  City  of  Pekin.  As  he 
drew  near  the  guard  on  his  way  out,  he  said  to 
his  companion : 

"  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  so  near  that  sentry." 

"Why?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Because,  unless  I  move  with  such  caution  as  to 
give  me  away.  I  positively  clank." 

This  is  the  attitude  which  most  of  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  go  abroad  every  year  main- 
tain toward  the  law  which  levies  duties  on  their 
foreign  purchases  and  toward  the  customs  inspection 
which  tries  to  enforce  that  law. 

Mr.  Davis  thus  sums  up  the  feelings  of  these 
amateur  smugglers  towards  the  Customs:  — 

Most  persons  hate  and  despise  the  Customs.  It  is 
a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  creature  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
blood-boiling  iniquity,  and  all  that.  The  inspectors 
and  other  officials  are  personal  emissaries  of  the  old 
original  devil,  seeking  merely  to  humiliate  and  in- 
sult and  degrade  their  fellow-citizens  through  the 
exercise  of  their  brief  authority.  They  will  not  ac- 
cent the  sworn  declaration  of  an  honest  American, 
but  after  it  is  made  they  search  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  luggage,  and  sometimes  even  make 
examination  of  his  person  to  prove  that  he  has  sworn 
falsely.  The  wide  range  of  anathema  and  vitupera- 
tion is  all-insufficient  to  fit  the  case,  and  only  a  man 
who  has  voted  for  protection  all  his  life,  and  finally 
finds  out  by  this  experience  one  of  its  ways  of  work- 
ing, can  rise  to  prober  heights  in  its  description. 

The  Customs  officials  ascribe  a  good  deal  of 
the  attempts  made  by  men  to  evade  payment  as  a 
result  of — 

a  contempt  of  the  law  arising  from  their  knowledge, 
or  what  they  take  to  be  such,  of  the  character  of 
the  average  lawmaker,  State  and  national.  But  the 
women  are  the  worst,  most  persistent,  and  most 
numerous  offenders,  and  they  cause  the  officials  the 
most  trouble.  The  women  who  try  to  smuggle  are 
not  only  those  whose  financial  condition  makes  the 
amount  of  duty  they  should  pay  an  object  to  them  ; 
but  the  richest  women  are  as  bad  as  their  poorer 
fellow-travellers,  even  worse.  The  customs  officials 
sav  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women  who  travel  try 


to  avoid  paying  duty.  They  are  of  all  conditions  of 
life,  old  and  young,  white  and  black,  ladies  by  birth, 
cultivation,  and  profession,  as  well  as  those  whose 
pretension  is  only  that  they  are  women.  With  some 
of  them  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  but  to  even  the 
most  hardened  inspector  it  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  amazement  that  refined,  educated,  Christian 
women,  who  in  their  homes  and  their  ordinary  walks 
of  life  would  be  scandalised  at  the  thought  of  steal- 
ing a  pin,  will  scheme  and  contrive  to  defraud  the 
Government  out  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL      PULLS." 

in  the  enforcement  of  the  extremely  unpopular 
law  the  authorities  constantly  meet  with  attempts 
at  interference  by  persons  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  think  they  have  a  "  pull."  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
there  is  so  much  discontent  against  the  Customs 
is  because  the  great  society  leaders  are  able  to 
pass  in  unmolested,  while  their  less  fortunate 
sisters  are  held  up  relentlessly :  — 

The  higher  the  social  standing  of  the  would-be 
smuggler  the  greater  her  opportunity.  One  frank 
official  said  :  — 

"  We  wouldn't  dare  search  one  of  those  society 
swells  as  we  do  less  prominent  women." 

Yet  this  official  is  convinced,  as  are  many  of  the 
inspectors  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  that  the 
customs  dodging  among  women  of  this  class  is  con- 
stant and  extensive.  One  of  them  came  in  recently 
and  passed  the  examination  successfully.  Afterward 
she  said  to  a  friend  : 

"  If  a  customs  officer  had  put  his  hand  on  me  I 
should  have  fainted  right  there  on  the  dock,  I  was 
so  loaded  down." 

ATTEMPTS    AT    BRIBERY. 

Attempts  to  bribe  the  inspectors  are  constant. 
They  are  made  sometimes  by  persons  in  whom  such 
action  is  greatly  surprising.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
very  prominent  in  national  affairs  offered  an  inspec- 
tor ten  dollars.  Wealthy  people  are  continually 
doing  that.  With  them  it  is  perhaps  only  a  part 
of  the  custom  of  tipping  all  who  perform  any  ser- 
vice ;  at  least,  that  is  the  charitable  view  held  bv  the 
authorities. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  attempts  at  such 
smuggling  are  largely  confined  to  persons  who  travel 
by  certain  lines  of  steamers.  There  are  lines  the 
passengers  of  which  rarely  give  the  inspectors  any 
trouble.     Of  one  line  a  high  official  said  :  — 

"  It's  hardly  worth  while  to  make  any  examination 
on  their  piers." 

THREE    CLASSES   OF    TRAVELLERS. 

The  official  divides  the  travellers  into  three  classes  : 
the  honest  middle  class,  who  bring  in  compara- 
tively little  that  is  dutiable,  and  who  declare  that 
and  pay  the  duty  without  fuss  or  complaint  ;  the 
dishonest  lower  class,  who  constantly  try  to  smuggle 
cheap  jewellery  and  finery  in  small  amounts  ;  and 
the  shirking  upper  class,  who  are  the  worst  of  the 
lot  and  the  most  difficult  to  catch.  He  might  have 
added  the  professional  smugglers,  but  they  are  not 
many. 
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But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  captures  on 
the  piers  are  really  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
that  sort  of  sixth  sense  for  such  smugglers  developed 
by  the  inspectors.  When  things  look  queer,  they 
make  a  personal  examination.  It  was  just  that  and 
nothing  more  which  caught  two  girls,  one  of  whom 
had  a  Russian  sable  muff  on  her  leg  and  the  other 
a  sable  boa.  It  was  that  which  caught  a  woman 
who  had  eight  hundred  ostrich  feathers  sewed  to  her 
petticoat,  and  her  husband  who  had  ninety-six 
watches  fastened  to  his  undervest.  it  was  that  which 
detected  a  woman  who  had  twenty  yards  of  lace, 
worth  twenty-five  dollars  a  yard  or  more,  concealed 
nnder  her  dress.  It  was  that  which  caught  a  man 
just  the  other  day  who  had  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  in  his  pockets.  It  was 
that  which  found  the  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
lace  which  a  woman  had  concealed  in  a  pillow. 

The  great  customs  machinery  of  the  port  of  New 
York  makes  little  commotion  and  runs  very  smoothly. 
It  is  the  auxiliary  engine  for  collecting  the  duties 
on  baggage  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  collected  every  year  at  New  York  is  paid  on 
the  baggage  of  travellers  ;  but  there  is  more  fuss 
over  that  one  million  dollars  than  there  is  about  all 
the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  paid  on 
regular  importations. 


REVOLUTION    IN    CABLE    TELEGRAPHY. 

Page's  Magazine  contains  an  article  on  "  The 
Electro-Capillary  Recorder  for  Cable  Purposes/' 
by  Mr.  J.  Tarbolton  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Axel 
Orling.  The  instrument  will  probably  revolu- 
tionise cable  telegraphy.  Under  proper  condi- 
tions, the  inventors  claim  that  they  are  able  to 
receive  with  their  instrument  messages  at  the  rate 
of  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
letters  a  minute.     The  writers  say:  — 

The  electro-capillary  phenomenon  upon  which  the 
Armstrong-Orling  Electro-Capillary  Telegraphic  Re- 
lay and  Recorder  are  based  was  first  observed  by 
Kuhne.  He  found  that  when  a  fixed  piece  of  iron 
wire  touches  the  edge  of  the  surface  of  a  drop  of 
mercury  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (containing  a 
small  quantity  of  chromic  acid)  the  mercury  begins 
to  vibrate. 

An  iron-mercury  counle  is  formed  when  the  contact 
is  established  between  the  two  metals,  which  causes 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  be  polarised  by  a  layer 
of  hydrogen.  This  polarisation  increases  the  surface 
tension  of  the  mercury,  and  causes  the  drop  to  as- 
sume a  more  spherical  shape  and  thus  breaks  the 
circuit.  The  chromic  acid  depolarises  the  mercury, 
its  normal  shape  is  restored,  the  circuit  is  completed 
again,  and  this  process  repeats  itself. 

This  phenomenon  led  Professor  Lippman  to  invent 
the  electro-capillary  electrometer,   1875. 

In  1898  Armstrong  and  Orling  constructed 
dropping  electrodes  of  various  forms,  which  they 
applied  practically  in  connection  with  Hertzian 
wave  telegraphy.  Of  their  own  invention  the 
writers  continue :  — 


For  high  speed  telegraphic  recording  purposes  is 
used  an  arrangement  in  which  the  meniscus  lies  in 
the  path  of  a  beam  of  concentrated  light,  which  is 
thrown  upon  a  sensitized  travelling  tape.  The  move- 
ments of  the  mercury,  which  are  governed  by  the 
transmitted  impulses,  are  thus  recorded  photographi- 
cally on  the  tane.  This  instrument  has  now  reached 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  is  the  most  suitable 
device  for  long  cables  on  land  lines. 

This  Capillary  Recorder  may  be  actuated  by  ex- 
tremely small  differences  of  potential,  and  owing  to 
the  small  mass  of  the  moving  part  (whose  movements 
are  to  be  recorded  on  the  tape),  and  the  consequently 
small  inertia  to  be  overcome  by  the  electrical  energy, 
responds  almost  instantaneously  to  any  changes  in 
the  actuating  potential  difference.  Hence  its  adap- 
tability for  long  distance  cable  and  other  work. 


NAPOLEON    VERSUS    WELLINGTON. 

THE   COMPARATIVE   VALUE  OF  RELICS. 

Mr.  Harold  Macfarlane,  writing  in  a  recent 
Connoisseur,  says  that  in  France  the  relics 
of  Napoleon  are  mostly  found  in  public  institu- 
tions, while  in  England  the  souvenirs  of  Welling- 
ton are  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals, 
with  the  exception  of  those  preserved  in  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  The  Napo- 
leonic relics  seem  generally  in  greater  request 
than  those  of  the  Duke.    Mr.  Macfarlane  says:  — 

It  was  stated  some  years  ago  that  for  a  specimen 
of  head  covering  once  donned  by  the  Corsic.an  an 
enthusiastic  compatriot  gave  £45,  which  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  seven  times  the  amount  alleged  to 
have  been  given  for  a  hat  that  had  once  been  the 
property  of  the  Duke. 

The  Emperor,  even  when  in  adversity,  was  ap- 
parently not  ungrateful  for  attention  paid  him,  for 
a  gift  to  an  English  officer  has  lately  come  into  the 
market  in  the  shape  of  a  small  gold  ring  with  the 
Imperial  cipher,  which  Napoleon  presented  to 
Lieutenant  Bailey,  R.N.,  who  conducted  the  trans- 
port conveying  him  to  Elba  in  May,  1814.  When 
sold  in  1901  this  relic  fetched  £26,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  walking-stick  he  used 
at  St.  Helena,  which  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  George  Augustus  Sala,  and  was  eventually 
disposed  of  for  eight  guineas. 

The  year  (1899)  that  saw  the  sale  of  the  stick  also 
witnessed  the  disposal  of  the  glass-lipped  goblet  and 
tumbler  used  by  th*  great  general  in  his  campaigns. 
This  goblet,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  original  red 
morocco  case  stamped  with  the  Imperial  eagle  and 
crown,  was  knocked  down  for  fifteen  guineas,  a  sum 
exactly  fifteen  shillings  more  than  the  small  silver 
partly-fluted  teapot,  bearing  the  Dublin  hall-mark 
of  1807,  achieved  when  the  said  utensil,  that  was 
used  by  the  Iron  Duke  during  his  later  campaigns, 
and  which  was  provided  with  an  oak  box  for  trans- 
port purposes,  was  sold  at  Christie's  about  the  same 
time. 

The  Royal  United  Service  Institution  possesses 
relics  both  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  conqueror,  and 
the  article  contains  illustrations  of  several  of  them. 
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WHY    BRITAIN     LEADS    THE    WORLD    IN 
SHIPBUILDING. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
other  nations,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
are  treading  upon  our  heels  in  other  directions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  shipbuilding  we  keep 
oar  lead  against  all  competitors,  especially  against 
the  United  States. 

The  American  Congress  last  session  constituted 
a  Commission  entitled  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission, to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Am- 
erican carrying  trade  and  shipbuilding.  The 
scope  of  their  inquiry  covers  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  New  York's  over-sea  com- 
merce is  carried  in  foreign  ships.  The  first  wit- 
nesses examined  were  at  no  loss  to  supply  the 
explanation.  The  American  shipbuilding  industry 
is  throttled  by  the  American  tariff.  Ships  are 
built  in  England  seventy-five  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States.  Material  alone  is 
made  forty  per  cent,  dearer  by  the  tariff.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line 
ordered  eight  ships  of  the  same  type;  four  were 
built  in  America,  and  four  in  Britain.  The  former 
cost  forty-one  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter — 
that  is  to  say,  the  increased  cost  almost  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  artificial  increase  of  the  cost 
of  materials  due  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  roundly  asserted  that  no  amount  of  sub- 
sidy would  enable  American  shipbuilders  to  com- 
pete with  their  English  rivals.  He  said  that  he 
had  both  built  and  bought  cargo  and  passenger 
ships  as  an  experiment,  but  that  he  would  gladly 
sell  them  all  cheap.  If  America  wanted  a  mer- 
chant marine  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  was  to  admit  foreign-built  ships  duty  free. 
The  proceedings  of  this  Commission  will  be  watch- 
ed with  interest ;  but  sufficient  evidence  has  al- 
ready been  adduced  to  show  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  brainiest  and  most  successful  of  American 
business  men,  the  one  supreme  advantage  which 
we  possess  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  is  our  system 
of  free  trade,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Americans 
persist  in  their  present  system  of  a  high  protective 
tariff,  so  long  we  have  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
from  which  nothing  but  free  trade  can  deliver 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  much-trumpeted  tariff  reform  movements 
by  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  going  to  regain 
the  position  which  he  lost  by  the  war  has  prac- 
tically fizzled  out.  There  is  some  talk  of 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  movement  this 
autumn,  but  that  is  mere  bluff.  The  one 
practical  question  is  how  soon  and  in  what 
direction  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  escape  from 
the  hopeless  position  in  which  he  finds  himself. 


SPORT    AT    SANDRINGHAM. 

Badminton  begins  in  its  June  number  a  series 
of  sketches  of  Royal  homes  of  sport  with  a 
paper  on  Sandringham,  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  who 
writes  it  with  permission  of  the  King.  He  says 
that  Sandringham  is  an  ideal  home  of  sport.  After 
describing  the  stables,  with  their  Derby  winners, 
he  says  there  are  four  weeks  of  shooting  at  Sand- 
ringham every  year: — 

The  best  season  ever  known  at  Sandringham  as  re- 
gards shooting  was  1896-7,  the  following  being  the 
details: — 13,958  pheasants,  3965  partridges,  836 
hares,  6185  rabbits,  77  woodcock,  8  snipe,  52  teal, 
271  wild  duck,  18  pigeon,  27  various.  There  was  a 
total  of  25,397.  Two  notable  days  were  November 
10th  and  11th,  1897,  at  Flitcham  and  Appleton  Farms 
the  first  day,  Shernbourne  Fields  the  second.  The 
figures  were: — 190  pheasants,  689  partridges,  29 
hares,  2  rabbits,  2  various  ;  94  pheasants,  826  part- 
ridges, 64  hares,  3  rabbits,  2  various.  There  were 
nine  guns,  including  his  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Earls  of 
Rosebery,  Albemarle,  Lathom,  and  Clarendon,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin. 

In  the  head  keeper's  room  is  a  framed  copy  of 
verses  inculcating  wholesome  maxims,  two  of 
which  may  be  quoted:  — 

Never,  never  let  your  gun 
Pointed  be  at  anyone. 
That  it  may  unloaded  be 
Matters  not  the  least  to  me. 

You  may  kill  or  you  may  miss, 
But  at  all  times  think  of  this  : 
All  the  pheasants  ever  bred 
Won't  repay  for  one  man  dead. 

This  last  quatrain  might  be  taken  as  a  Royal 
motto  for  the  reform  of  the  Game  Laws.  It 
reads  strangely  in  the  light  of  the  number  of 
lives  of  gamekeepers  and  poachers  that  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  cult  of  the  sacred  birds. 


ABOUT    CELLULOID. 

An  account  of  the  history  of  the  invention  and 
development  of  celluloid  is  given  by  Drs.  Thabius 
and  Hulbault  in  the  Revue  Scientifique.  The 
writers  explain  the  process  of  manufacture 
and  the  various  uses  of  the  product,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  its  explosive- 
ness,  and  how  this  may  be  guarded  against.  The 
Russo-Japanese  war,  they  declare,  has  so  raised 
the  price  of  camphor,  which  comes  principally 
from  the  Japanese  colonial  possession,  Formosa, 
that  some  substitute  for  camphor  will  have  to  be 
discovered.  They  enumerate  the  objects  usually 
made  from  celluloid,  which  make  quite  a  list, 
including  surgical  apparatus,  dental  "  fixings," 
jewels,  pencils,  pins,  piano-keys,  rulers,  billiard 
balls,  writing  tablets,  umbrella  handles,  knife 
handles,  and  many  other  small  articles  which 
come  under  the  general  head  of  articles  de  Paris- 
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THE    CUNARD    COMPANY. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  history,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Taylor,  of  the  famous  Cunard  Company,  is 
given  in  a  recent  Pages  Magazine.  The  founder, 
Samuel  Cunard,  was  born  in  1788.  He  started 
his  career  in  a  merchant's  office,  where  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  he  was  offered  a  partner- 
ship with  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  shipowners 
in  Boston.  While  still  under  thirty  he  proposed 
to  the  Admiralty  to  undertake,  at  his  own  risk, 
the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Boston,  New- 
foundland, and  Bermuda.     Mr.  Taylor  writes:    - 

Thus  Cunard  was  a  shipowner,  experienced  in 
mail-carrying  work,  and  favourahly  known  to  the 
British  Government,  before  ever  the  Atlantic  service 
was  proposed.  He  paid  close  attention,  however, 
to  the  experiments  in  steam  navigation  that  were 
being  made,  and  as  early  as  1830  began  to  dream 
dreams  of  ocean  railways.  It  was  his  belief  that 
steamers  over  a  route  of  thousands  of  miles  might 
start  and  arrive  at  their  destination  with  a  punctuality 
like  that  of  railway  trains,  if  the  ships  were  thor- 
oughly well  built  and  well-manned,  and  their  course 
laid  down  with  accuracy.  The  steamship,  he  thought, 
was  to  be  the  ocean  railway  train  minus  the  longitu- 
dinal pair  of  metal  rails.  The  rails,  Samuel  Cunard 
used  to  observe,  were  needed  only  on  the  "  ugly, 
uneven  land,"  with  its  high  hills  and  deep  valleys, 
but  the  level  sea  did  not  need  them. 

The  company  formed  with  Cunard  was  "  The 
British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  £270,000,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  provided  by  George  Burns  and 
David  Maclver.  The  dimensions  of  the  first 
Cunarders  were  :  — 

Vessels.  Tons.  Length. 

Britannia    1,156  207  ft. 

Columbia  1,138  207  ft. 

Acadia    1,136  206  ft. 

Caledonia  1,138  206  ft. 

They  were  all  wooden  paddle  boats,  and  their 
speed  at  sea  was  about  85  knots.  The  tender  cf 
the  Cunard  Company  for  a  fortnightly  mail  service 
from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  was  at  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £55,000.  The  sailings  were  afterwards 
made  weekly,  and  the  subsidy  increased  to  £81.000 
a  year.  The  first  vessel,  the  Britannia,  sailed  on  her 
maiden  voyage  on  July  4th,  1840,  so  that  the  line 
is  now  sixty-three  years  old.  The  next  ships  built 
were  the  Cam1>ria  and  Hibernia.  of  1422  tons  and 
9£  knots  speed,  and  by  1848  the  company  had  built 
four  more  vessels — named  America,  Niagara, 
Canada  and  Europa — all  paddle  steamers  of  io25 
tons  and  10£  knots. 

The  history  of  the  Cunard  Company  has  been 
closely  bound  up  with  the  struggle  for  the  "  blue 
ribbon"  of  tlie  Atlantic.  The  Servia  was  540  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  the  longest  ship  that  had  then  (1882) 
been  built,  though  she  was  soon  eclipsed  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  Anchor  liner  City  of  Rome.  The 
Servia's  sea  speed  was  17^  knots.  In  1884,  however, 
the  T'mbria  and  Etruria  were  launched.  These 
were  sister  ships,  each  of  8127  tons,  and  501  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  indicated  h.p.  of  14,500.  The  fastest 
time  of  these  vessels   was  done  by  the    Umbria   on 


her  eighty-second  trip,  when  she  ran  from  Queens- 
town  to  New  York  in  five  days  twenty-two  hours, 
an  average  speed  of  19.57  knots. 

In  1891  the  most  modern  of  the  big  Cunarders 
were  ordered.  These  were  twin-screw  boats,  the 
Campania  and  I/ocania,  the  largest  vessels  (except 
the  Great  Eastern)  ever  built  up  to  that  period. 
They  were  launched  by  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding 
Company  in  September,  1892,  and  February,  1893. 
Of  the  two  the  Lucania  is  slightly  the  faster.  Their 
usual  sea  speed  is  from  21^  to  22  knots  per  hour. 


ENGINEERING    SCHOOLS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Technics  Professor 
Fleming  concludes  his  interesting  article  on  the 
Education  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  London. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  what  is  required 
is  not  so  much  the  means  to  make  more  engineer- 
ing students  as  the  organisation  to  make  better 
ones  ;  and  what  is  lacking  in  London  in  the  en- 
gineering teaching  is  coherence,  specialisation, 
and  interconnection.     He  says:  — 

The  ideal  requirement  of  the  University  of  London 
is  undoubtedly  a  College  of  Engineering  in  which 
all  the  day  teaching  and  advanced  research  on  this 
subject  could  be  conducted.  In  this  the  present  pro- 
fessorial and  teaching  staff  scattered  about  London 
could  he  concentrated,  specialised  and  provided  with 
adequate  means  for  teaching  and  research.  Entrance 
could  be  restricted  by  examination,  students'  fees 
unified  and  reduced,  and  combined  effort  achieve 
what  is  now  impossible.  Meanwhile  the  polytechnics 
could  continue  to  do  their  admirable  evening  work, 
and  send  up  their  picked  students  with  scholarships 
to  the  above  Higher  College. 

If  this  is  not  practicable,  then  the  existing  col- 
leges should  be  assisted  and  some  sort  of  specialisa- 
tion introduced  ;  but  there  are  difficulties  from  want 
of  space  for  extension  in  some  cases. 

We  want  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  profession  to 
the  incompetent  and  ill-prepared,  even  if  well-to-do, 
lad  ;  but  to  open  fresh  opportunities  to  the  young 
man  with  proper  preparation,  brains,  energy,  per- 
severance, and,  above  all.  inventive  and  construc- 
tive power,  no  matter  in  what  rank  of  society. 

We  need  for  the  teachers  better  opportunities  for 
research  ;  for  dealing,  by  combined  effort,  with 
problems  in  engineering,  which  isolated  individual 
spasmodic  effort  cannot  touch.  In  short,  we  require 
a  living  organisation,  and  not  a  conglomeration  of 
isolated  institutions. 

This  desired  end  will  not.  however,  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  the  erection  of  a  new  hig  building, 
even  if  stocked  with  apparatus  and  plant  from  base- 
ment to  roof.  We  must  have  first,  the  well  thought- 
out  scheme  ;  secondly,  the  capable  organisers  ; 
thirdly,  financial  aid  ;  and  then  permit  the  scheme 
to  develop  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers. 

An  article  on  the  Manchester  School  of  Tech- 
nology appears  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for 
May.  In  it  Mr.  F.  Brocklehurst  shows  the  British 
conception  of  the  possible  functions  of  the  tech- 
nical trade  school  in,  co-operation  with  the  em- 
nlover. 
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THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    FISHER-FOLK. 

The  Anglo-French  agreement,  with  its  relation 
to  Newfoundland,  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  an 
article  by  Norman  Duncan  in  the  World's  Work. 
He  writes  very  sympathetically  of  these  brave 
fishermen  who  spend  their  lives  upon  the  trea- 
cherous sea  :  — 

The  Newfoundland  outporters  are  hardy,  cour- 
ageous, boldly  adventurous,  simply  lived,  Godfear- 
ing, warm-hearted— a  physically  splendid  race  of 
men.  Cowards  and  weaklings  have  for  four  hundred 
years  been  the  unfit  of  the  place  ;  they  occur,  of 
course,  in  the  best  regulated  families,  but  do  not 
long  survive,  for  exposure  kills  off  the  weaklings, 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  dangers  the  cowards  lose 
their  lives.  Children  learn  to  sail  a  punt  at  six  or 
seven  years  old,  and  at  every  age  they  are  en- 
couraged to  play  at  the  highly  dangerous  game 
(called  "  copying  ")  of  prancing  about  on  floating  ice  ; 
the  skill  accpiired  in  leaping  from  one  sinking  block 
to  another  would  make  the  trumpeted  river-driver 
look  like  a  blundering  child.  As  men,  they  know 
their  punts  as  intimately  as  a  cowboy  knows  his 
horse,  and  they  say  of  their  boats  in  a  gale, "  I 
-thought  she'd  not  live  through  it,  t'day,"  with  the 
same  unconcern  that  a  cowboy  might  say  of  his 
horse,  "  He  nearly  throwed  me  that  time."  The 
race  is  truly  hardy  and  courageous.  It  was  John 
Butt,  with  nothing  more  than  a  broken  colfarbone 
and  a  split  forehead  to  show  for  it,  who  survived 
two  wild,  snowy  nights  and  a  day  on  a  twenty  foot 
ice-pan,  over  which  for  many  hours  broke  great 
seas,  heavy  with  jagged  fragments  of  ice  and  it  was  a 
reckless  Green  Bay  skipper  who  let  the  wind  blow 
the  masts  out  of  his  schooner  rather  than  reef  her, 
because  he  had  been  told  that  his  crew  thought  him 
"nervous" — a  mad  sort  of  courage,  to  be  sure, 
but  proof  positive  for  all  time  that  he  was  no 
coward. 

THE    HOOK-AND-LINE    MAN. 

The  hook-and-line  fisherman  has  a  lonely  time  of 
it.  From  earliest  dawn,  while  the  night  yet  lies 
thick  on  the  sea,  until  in  storm  or  calm  or  favour- 
ing hreeze  he  makes  harbour  in  the  dusk,  he  lies 
off  shore,  fishing — tossing  in  the  lop  of  the  grounds, 
with  the  waves  to  balk  and  the  wind  to  watch  warily, 
while  he  tends  his  lines.  There  is  no  jolly  com- 
panionship of  the  forecastle  and  turf  hut  for  him — 
no  new  scene,  no  hilarious  adventure  ;  nor  has  he 
the  expectation  of  a  proud  return  to  lighten  his  toil. 
In  the  little  punt  he  has  made  with  his  own  hands 
he  is  for  ever  riding  an  infinite  expanse,  which  in 
"  fish  weather '"  is  melancholy,  or  threatening,  or 
deeply  solemn,  as  it  may  chance — all  the  while  and 
all  alone  confronting  the  mystery  and  terrible  im- 
mensity of  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  he  gives  him- 
self over  to  aimless  musing,  or,  even  less  happily, 
to  pondering  certain  dark  mysteries  of  the  soul  ;  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  "  mad-house  at  Saint 
•John's "  is  inadecpiate  to  accommodate  the  poor  fel- 
lows Avhom  lonely  toil  has  bereft  of  their  senses — 
melancholiacs,  idiots  and  maniacs  "  along  o'  religion." 

Notwithstanding  all,  optimism  persists  everywhere 
on   the   coast.      One    old   fisherman    counted    himself 


favoured  above  most  men  because  he  had  for  years 
been  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  cream  of  tartar  ; 
and  another,  a  brawny  giant,  confessed  to  having  a 
disposition  so  pertinaciously  happy  that  he  had  come 
to  regard  a  merry  heart  as  his  besetting  sin.  Some- 
times an  offshore  gale  puts  an  end  to  all  the  fish- 
ing ;  sometimes  it  is  a  sudden  gust,  sometimes  a 
hig  wave,  sometimes  a  confusing  mist,  more  often 
long  exposure  to  spray  and  shipped  water  and  soggy 
winds.  It  was  a  sleety  off-shore  gale,  coming  at 
the  end  of  a  sunny,  windless  day,  that  froze  or 
drowned  thirty  men  off  Trinity  Bay  in  a  single 
night ;  and  it  was  a  mere  puff  on  a  "  civil "  evening 
— but  a  swTift,  wicked  little  puff,  sweeping  round 
Breakheart  Head— that  made  a  widow  of  Elizabeth 
Bideout  0'  Duck  Cove  and  took  her  young  son  away. 
Often,  however,  the  hook-and-line  man  fishes  his 
eighty  years  of  life,  and  dies  in  his  bed  as  cheerfully 
as  he  has  lived  and  as  poor  as  he  was  born.  "  I  be 
past  me  labour,  now,"  he  says  somewhat  sadly,  while 
he  waits.  "  But  believe  me,  zur,"  he  adds,  summing 
up  his  life's  achievements,  "  I've  cotched  a  wonder- 
ful lot  a  fish  in  me  time !" 


CHINESE    CURRENCY. 

"  A  Banker "  describes  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
currency  and  money  in  China.  He  says  that  in 
China  shekels  of  silver  are  the  medium  of  ex- 
change for  large  amounts  ;  while  the  currency  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  the  copper  coin  with  a  hole 
through  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  stringing 
them  together,  knowrn  as  "  cash."  The  unit  of 
weight  for  silver  is  a  tael,  varying  in  weight  in 
each  city  and  province.  The  Canton  tael  is  per- 
haps the  best  known,  and  weighs  579.84  grains 
troy.  Three  thousand  taels  are  about  equal  to 
.^375  sterling— 

For  convenience  of  handling,  the  silver  is  cast  into 
lumps  or  ingots  of  peculiar  shape,  like  a  Chinese 
woman's  shoe,  and  of  various  sizes,  but  the  most 
general  "  shoe  "  represents  about  fifty  taels  weight  of 
silver.  Sixty  of  these  shoes  are  contained  in  a  box 
2ft.  by  1ft.,  which  takes  two  men  to  lift  comfortably. 
Even  in  Hongkong,  where  the  British  dollar  is  the 
legal  currency,  the  Chinese  merchant  keeps  his  books, 
and  his  profit  or  loss  is  reckoned  in  taels. 

The  bewildering  varieties  of  standard  and  the 
depreciation  of  silver  led  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  ask  the  American  Government  to  ap- 
point a  Chinese  Currency  Commission.  This 
Commission  has  recommended  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  at  the  treaty  ports — 

that  a  coin  should  be  struck  to  be  current  in  those 
ports,  and  that  it  may  be  given  a  declared  gold 
value  when  issued,  the  rest  of  the  empire  to  continue 
to  use  silver  until  the  new  system  has  had  time  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  treaty  ports,  and  become  well 
established  along  the  coast,  when  it  could  gradually 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
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ELECTRICITY    IN    THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

In  the  World's  Work  there  is  painted  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  the  Household  of  the  Future,  when 
electricity  is  properly  installed. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  we  are  far  behind 
America  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  practical 
purposes,  yet  even  in  this  country  nowadays  few 
new  houses  are  built  without  fittings  for  electric 
lighting  circuits,  even  if  the  owner  intends  to  use 
gas  as  an  illuminant.  The  British  housekeeper 
generally  will,  therefore,  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
manifold  uses  to  which  the  Yankee  housewife  is 
able  to  put  these  current-bearing  wires.  Electric 
fans  are  fairly  well  known  here  for  ventilating 
purposes,  but  there  is  seldom  any  heat  severe 
enough  to  require  their  use  for  small  buildings. 
According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  fatiguing  treadmill  of  the  sewing- 
machine  is  done  away  with,  and  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  a  little  electric  motor  about  a  foot  high 
and  six  or  seven  inches  broad,  which  gets  its 
power  from  the  ordinary  lighting  circuit,  and, 
changing  this  to  mechanical  movement,  transmits 
it  to  the  sewing-machine  through  a  friction  wheel 
bearing  on  the  starting-wheel  of  the  machine. 
The  speed  can  be  very  delicately  regulated  by 
means  of  a  small  lever,  and  the  machine  can  be 
as  quickly  started  or  stopped  as  by  foot  power. 
The  operator  can  assume  any  easy,  comfortable 
position,  as  the  only  duty  required  is  to  steer  the 
cloth  under  the  needle.  Even  an  invalid  can 
safely  operate  a  machine  thus  driven. 

The  electrically-heated  flat-iron  possesses  the 
advantages  of  maintaining  an  even  temperature, 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  device  is  con- 
nected with  the  electric  circuit.  The  iron  heats 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  very  handy,  especially 
for  occupants  of  flats  and  apartments,  in  launder- 
ing small  articles.  It  is  also  particularly  useful 
for  pressing  a  pair  of  trousers  and  smoothing  out 
the  wrinkles  in  a  coat. 

There  is  also  an  electric  "  hot-water "  bag, 
which  might  better  be  termed  "  hot-wire "  bag, 
for,  instead  of  being  filled  with  hot  water,  it  con- 
tains coils  of  fine  flexible  wire  which  are  heated 
on  passing  the  current  through  them.  The  bag 
heals  up  in  five  minutes,  and,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
electric  flat-iron,  it  possesses  the  advantages  of 
yielding  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  as  long  as  it  is 
in  use.  This  is  certainly  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
the  hot-water  bags  now  commonly  used,  which 
have  to  be  refilled  with  hot  water  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  even  then  a  uniform  heat  is 
not  maintained. 

All  of  these  are  set  to  work  merely  by  insert- 
ing a  plug  attached  to  a  long  wire  into  any  lamp 
with  the  bulb  removed.  But  the  electric  curling- 
.  iron  heaters  found  in  many  new  hotels  work  auto- 
matically.   The  slipping  of  the  iron  into  the  heat- 


ing chamber  turns  the  current  on,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  the  iron  turns  it  off.  They  are  popu- 
lar because  they  do  away  with  black  smears  of 
soot  that  the  heating  of  a  curling-iron  in  a  flame 
of  gas  occasions. 

The  electric  chafing-dish  shows  still  another 
use.  of  electricity  in  the  home.  It  is  really  a 
small  stove  which  can  be  regulated  at  will  to  give 
the  desired  intensity  of  heat.  A  traveller  will  find 
this  stove  particularly  useful.  It  can  be  carried 
in  the  overcoat  pocket,  and  in  a  hotel  room,  on  a 
train,  on  board  steamer,  or  wherever  an  electric 
plug  is  available  the  little  stove  can  be  set  up 
and  used  for  preparing  coffee,  tea,  Welsh  rarebit, 
etc. 

Aside  from  these  electrical  devices,  there  are 
many  others  which  are  coming  into  practical  use. 
Electric  griddles,  cake  irons,  toasters,  cereal 
boilers,  and  coffee  urns  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
devices  which  are  now  finding  their  way  into 
homes  equipped  with  electricity. 


HOW    MASKELYNE    TURNED    CONJUROR. 

The  Young  Man  contains  an  interview  with 
Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne,  who  is  now  leaving  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  as  too  cramped  for  his  needs 
and  popularity.  He  started  life  as  a  watchmaker 
in  Cheltenham.  From  a  boy  he  had  been  in- 
terested in  conjuring,  and  saved  up  his  money 
to  buy  a  conjuring  book  in  order  to  learn  the 
secret  of  the  goldfish  trick.  The  secret,  so-called, 
disgusted  him  as  a  palpable  and  ridiculous  fraud. 
He  never  afterwards  put  any  reliance  on  con- 
juring books,  but  trusted  to  his  own  original 
working  out  of  a  thing.  After  starting  business 
as  a  watchmaker,  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  con- 
juring, and  used  to  display  his  skill  to  his  family 
and  friends,  but  had  no  thought  of  a  public 
career.  What  brought  him  out  was  his  exposure 
of  the  Davenport  Brothers'  "  spiritualistic  im- 
posture." At  one  of  their  performances  in  Chel- 
tenham, Mr.  Maskelyne  got  up  and  told  the 
audience  that  all  they  had  done  could  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  spirits.  When  the  spiritualists 
mocked,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  what  they  had 
done.  He  accordingly  got  his  friend  Cooke  to 
join  him,  and  after  proper  time  for  preparation, 
they  performed  in  public  just  the  same  tricks 
as  the  Davenports  had  done.  There,  however, 
he  intended  to  leave  the  matter;  but  the  land- 
lord of  a  hotel  at  Tenby  pressed  him  to  come 
over  to  show  some  of  his  tricks,  offering  him  a 
;£io  note.  Gradually  this  same  landlord  got 
Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  to  make  displays 
at  Swansea  and  Cardiff.  So  finally  they  were 
launched  on  the  career  which  has  become  so 
famous.  Mr.  Maskelyne  mentions  that  he  was 
using  the  principle  of  wireless  telegraphy  before 
Marconi  was  bom. 
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"  KEEP    YOUR    EYE    ON    COTTON "  ! 

These  were  the  words  used  by  a  leading  au- 
thority in  Liverpool,  when  summing  up  the 
dangerous  situation  with  regard  to  the  Bri- 
tish cotton  trade.  They  are  quoted  in  an  illus- 
trated article  in  the  Magazine  of  Commerce,  by 
Mr.  J.  Van  Sommer,  the  note  of  which  is,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  '"  Wake  Up." 

SOME  PACTS  ABOUT  THE"  WORLD'S  COTTON  TRADE. 

On  account  of  the  increased  number  of  spinning 
mills,  less  cotton  is  now  annually  produced  than 
is  required.  "  Prices  have  doubled  in  the  last 
two  years,  for  it  is  no  longer  individuals  that  com- 
pete for  the  crop,  but  continents."  The  centres 
of  the  trade  are  being  shifted  from  Lancashire 
and  Massachusetts,  which  used  to  hold  the  trade 
— Liverpool  controlling  the  price — to  New  York 
(which  controls  the  quotations)  and  New  Orleans, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  the  chief  centre  of 
supply.  The  largest  mills  in  the  world  are  some 
recently  erected  in  the  cotton-producing  States. 
Great  Britain  now  buys  3,000,000  bales,  and  the 
Continent  4,000,000.  Ten  million  persons  in 
England  are  said  to  be  financially  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  cotton.  Lancashire  re- 
quires 65,000  bales  a  week.  At  present  our 
supply  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  In- 
cidentally, also  a  very  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  method  of  growing  cotton,  and  the 
processes  of  converting  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  product.  "  About  10,500,000  bales  will 
be  produced  in  America,  and  about  11,000,000 
could  be  used." 

POSSIBLE  COTTON-GROWING  LANDS. 

Mr.  Van  Sommer  says :  — 

England,  France  and  Germany  are  now  rivalling 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  promote  a  sufficient 
supply  for  themselves.  Africa  is  the  land  to  which 
the  three  nations  are  turning  their  attention,  and 
the  need  for  cotton  and  the  necessity  for  a  partial 
civilisation  of  the  natives  will  lead  to  the  redemption 
from  chaos  of  human  life  in  the  Dark  Continent. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  British  Cotton  Growers' 
Association,  which  exists  to  promote  cotton- 
growing  in  the  Colonies,  aided  by  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  result  of  their  investigations  is  said  to  be  en- 
couraging, particularly  so  for  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia.  In  West  Africa  the 
British  have  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  the  cotton- 
producing  States  of  America,  which  gives  promise 
of  being  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

This  forms  the  report  of  a  European  Consul. 
Another  Consul  reports  as  follows :  — 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  millions  of  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  cotton.     The  climate  is  favour- 


able, and  labour  can  be  had  at  sixpence  a  day.  At 
Lagos,  10,000  acres  are  being  cultivated,  and  in 
Southern  Nigeria  and  Uganda  the  same  results  have 
followed.  In  Gambia  and  the  Soudan  immense  areas 
have  been  found  where  cotton  superior  to  the 
Egyptian  can  be  grown.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
fields  is  the  West  India  Islands ;  Barbados,  Hon- 
duras and  Jamaica  have  all  the  requisite  conditions, 
and  20,000  acres  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  islands. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  certain  parts  of  Cey- 
lon, just  those  most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are 
suitable  for  cotton-growing;  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  reserve  an  area  of  some  eighty  or 
ninety  acres  in  the  North  Central  Province  for  ex- 
perimenting with  Indian,  American  and  Egyptian 
cotton.  Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  induce  pri- 
vate speculators  to  go  in  for  the  industry.  "  Any 
colony  which  possesses  suitable  land  for  cotton 
cultivation  has  a  chance  of  initiating  a  new  and 
profitable  industry."  One  wonders  whether 
Queensland  will  grasp  her  opportunity. 

CONTINENTAL    NATIONS    WAKING   UP. 

Continental  Powers  fully  realise  the  situation. 
They  are  quite  determined  not  to  be  beholden  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  their  cotton  supplies  one  moment 
longer  than  necessary.  Accordingly,  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  stated,  have  50,000  acres  in  West 
Africa  under  cotton.  The  French  are  meditating 
similar  experiments  in  Upper  Dahomey  and  on 
the  Upper  Niger ;  while  Russia  "  has  so  de- 
veloped the  cotton-fields  of  Siberia  that  she  now 
raises  half  her  supplies."  Against  this,  as  a  small 
set-off,  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  thirty  tons  of 
cotton  recently  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  British 
West  Africa,  and  more  was  expected.  France 
has  organised  a  French  Colonial  Cotton  Associa- 
tion for  fostering  cotton-cultivation  in  the  Soudan 
and  other  French  possessions ;  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  at  its  head.  As  for  Germany, 
her  Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche  Comite  in  Berlin  has 
done  everything  possible  to  induce  people  to  take 
up  land  suitable  for  cotton-growing  in  German 
colonies  :  — 

Premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  crops,  and  a 
price  offered  in  advance  for  crops  raised  ;  in  addi- 
tion they  were  also  to  furnish  gins  and  bale  presses 
free  of  charge,  and  the  German  Steamship  Line  from 
Hamburg  offered  free  transportation.  Germany  had 
also  sent  experts  to  the  States  to  inquire  into  the 
cotton  culture,  and  established  an  inspection  office 
at  Dar-es-Salaam  charged  with  the  organisation  of  all 
cotton  undertakings.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
men  for  supervision,  several  young  German  land- 
lords will  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
School  in  Texas  on  condition  that  they  afterwards 
go  to  the  German  colonies. 
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CLASSIC    DAYS    IN    WEIMAR. 

In  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for 
May,  contributed  by  Gunther  Jansen,  and  bear- 
ing the  title  u  Grand  Duke  Carl  Alexander  of 
Saxe-Weimar  in  His  Letters  to  Frau  Fanny 
Lewald-Stahr,  1848-1889,"  we  get  many  charming 
glimpses  of  the  classic  days  at  the  German 
literary  capital. 

The  Grand  Duke,  who  died  in  January,  1901, 
had,  curiously  enough,  attained  exactly  the  same 
age  as  his  great  model,  Goethe.  As  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen he  went  in  and  out  of  Goethe's  house,  and 
cherished  in  memory  all  his  life  long  the  impres- 
sions he  then  received.  With  Goethe's  death  a 
great  change  came  over  Weimar's  intellectual 
life,  not  without  its  significance  to  German  litera- 
ture. The  great  poets  and  thinkers  had  been  laid 
to  rest,  and  pilgrims  to  Weimar  no  longer  made 
their  pilgrimage  to  Weimar  itself,  but  to  the 
"  literary  cemetery."  Weimar's  great  reputation 
was  supposed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the 
Grand  Duke,  as  he  grew  up,  determined  to  be  the 
representative  of  Weimar's  great  reputation,  and 
he  considered  that  the  city's  classic  days  were 
by  no  means  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  much 
was  to  be  hoped  for  for  the  future. 

In  the  nature  of  things  such  a  series  of  bril- 
liant events  as  those  which  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Carl  August  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue.  The  next  Grand  Duke, 
Carl  Friedrich,  was  rather  of  a  retiring  nature, 
but  he  was  ably  represented  by  his  wife,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulowna.  Their  son, 
Carl  Alexander,  is  the  author  of  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  present  article.  He  became  Grand 
Duke  in  1853  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
reigned  till  1901. 

The  middle  of  the  century  at  Weimar  was  an 
epoch-making  era  for  music  and  the  fine  arts,  es- 
pecially painting,  as  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury had  excelled  in  literature  and  the  drama. 
Liszt  was  a  prominent  figure  from  1847  to  1861. 
In  1850  the  first  performance  of  Wagner's 
"  Lohengrin  "  took  place  on  the  Weimar  stage, 
while  Wagner  was  a  political  refugee  in  Switzer- 
land, and  "  Tannhauser  "  followed  under  Liszt's 
direction.  Artists  as  well  as  musicians  were  at- 
tracted to  Weimar,  and  schools  of  music  and  art 
were  established,  while  in  1869  the  new  museum 
was  ready  for  use.  Under  Carl  Alexander  also 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  theatre.  Wagner's 
operas  were  introduced,  and  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  constantly 
performed. 

It  was  October,  of  the  stormy  year  r848,  when 
Fanny  Lewald  first  visited  Weimar.  She  was,  at 
that  time,  a  writer  of  considerable  repute,  and 
her  novels,  "  Clementine  "  and  "  Jennv,  had  at- 
tracted  favourable   notice.      She   had   resided   in 


Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  in  Paris  in  the 
days  of  the  February  Revolution.  Her  friend, 
Frau  von  Bacheracht,  who  accompanied  her  to 
Weimar,  was  also  a  novelist.  After  a  short  visit, 
Fanny  Lewald  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  she 
opened  the  correspondence  with  the  Grand 
Duke,  which  was  to  last,  with  little  interruption, 
for  forty  years,  till  the  death  of  Fanny  Lewald 
in  August,  1889.  A  curious  and  interesting  fact 
with  regard  to  the  correspondence  is  that  it 
should  have  been  kept  up  so  long  between  two 
persons  of  such  different  opinions,  especially  in 
politics  and  religion.  But  in  their  literary  in- 
terests and  their  admiration  of  Goethe  they  were 
in  sympathy.  Carl  Alexander  writes  continually 
of  the  significance  of  Goethe  to  humanity,  his 
personal  influence  and  the  influence  of  his  work. 
They  were  at  one  also  in  their  love  of  Rome  : 
the  historic  character  of  the  city,  its  unique  sur- 
roundings, its  antiquities,  its  whole  atmosphere 
was  a  perpetual  attraction.  In  the  few  letters 
which  are  quoted  as  a  first  instalment  there  are 
interesting  references  to  Macaulay  and  Thackeray. 
Of  Macaulay's  •  "  History "  the  Grand  Duke 
writes  :  — "  I  have  seldom  found  a  work  to  teach 
more  than  this  does."  Thackeray  is  invited  to 
visit  Weimar,  and  "  Vanity  Fair"  is  recommended 
as  a  masterpiece. 

THE    ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    CANADIAN 
PRODUCE    CORPORATION. 

Mr.  Seddon's  plan  (vetoed  by  his  Parliament)  of 
establishing  meat-shops  in  London  for  the  sale  of 
New  Zealand  mutton  is  about  to  be  carried  out  on 
a  far  larger  scale,  and  with  regard  to  mam  other 
commodities  besides  mutton  by  the  Canadian  Pro- 
duce Corporation,  Limited,  an  account  of  which 
appears  in  the  Magazine  of  Commerce.  Its  main 
object,  naturally,  is  putting  Canadian  food  pro- 
ducts on  the  English  market ;  and  by  buying  in 
bulk  direct  from  the  Canadian  producer,  and  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  British  consumer,  the  Cor- 
poration confidently  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  most 
food-stuffs  at  prices  far  lower  than  those  now 
current. 

They  propose  to  establish  retail  shops  in  all 
important  centres  in  the  Kingdom,  which  will  be 
served  from  its  own  wholesale  depots.  "  The 
stores  are  to  have  fronts  of  distinctly  Canadian 
design  so  that  they  will  at  once  be  recognised  as 
the  Company's  branches." 

As  for  the  products  to  be  sold  at  these  stores, 
they  include  many  kinds  of  fruit — peaches, 
melons,  grapes,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  blueberries,  cranberries. 
raspberries,  etc.  ;  freshwater  fish,  such  as  stur- 
geon, landlocked  salmon,  lake  trout,  etc. ;  some 
of  Ontario's  8,000, ooolbs.  of  clover  honey  ;  and,. 
of  course,  butter,  cheese,  and  meat. 
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RACEHORSE    RIDING. 

The  great  jockey,  Mr.  Mornington  Cannon, 
describes  in  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine  his  experiences 
in  riding  racehorses.  He  surprises  the  mere  out- 
sider by  what  he  tells  of  the  dangerous  exuber- 
ance of  famous  horses.  Barnato's  Worcester 
roared  at  him  like  a  lion.  The  King's  Diamond 
Jubilee  was  so  ferocious  that  he  had  to  renounce 
the  attempt  of  riding  him.  The  chief  distinction 
between  ordinary  riding  and  race  riding  is  that 
the  ordinary  horse  is  not  ridden  until  it  is  four 
or  five  years  old,  whereas  a  racehorse  is  ridden 
when  two  years  old.  It  is  quite  a  baby,  and  has 
to  be  treated  like  one.  This  is  his  account  of  a 
jockey's  outfit:  — 

The  whole  racing  kit,  when  one  is  riding  ono'3 
lightest,  weighs  exactly  31bs.  This  includes  the 
saddle,  the  pads  which  go  under  the  pommel  and 
protect  the  horse's  withers,  breeches,  boots,  colours 
(cap  and  jacket),  and  silk  stockings.  These  last  I 
frequently  leave  off,  and  save  thereby  about  ^oz. 
The  whip  is  not  included  in  the  31bs.  kit,  because 
the  whip  is  not  weighed,  either  "  out "  or  "  in.v 
Spurs  may  be  put  on  after  weighing  before  the  race, 
but  you  must  "  weigh  in "   with  them. 

Mr.  Cannon  mentions  two  serious  accidents  he 
suffered.  He  was  second  in  the  race  at  Epsom 
when  he  struck  into  the  heels  of  the  first  horse, 
and  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  Two  other  race- 
horses fell  over  him,  and  both  of  his  knees  were 
put  out  of  joint.  The  other  case  illustrates  the 
terrific  impetus  with  which  the  racehorse  runs. 
Running  round  in  a  fog,  along  a  course  not  com- 
pletely railed  in,  the  horses  dashed  into  some 
high  black  boards  at  the  back  of  the  adjoining 
cricket  pavilion.  "  Five  of  the  horses  ran  through 
as  though  the  boards  were  not  there,  and  my 
horse  went  through  leaving  me  hung  up  in  the 
wreckage.'" 

HOW    WARSHIPS     CAN     COAL  AT    SEA. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe  writes  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  World's  Work  on  this  ques- 
tion, one  which  is  all-important  to  Russia  at  the 
present  moment  if  she  really  intends  to  send  out 
her  Baltic  fleet  to  the  Far  East:  — 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows  :  — The  bat- 
tleship takes  the  collier  in  tow  ;  this  is  done  in  rough 
weather  by  means  of  buoys  attached  to  pass-lines, 
which  are  cast  over  the  stern  of  the  battleship  and 
picked  up  by  the  collier,  which  then  makes  fast  the 
reeving  lines  which  are  attached  to  the  towing- 
hawsers,  and  these  axe  in  turn  hauled  on  to  the  bat- 
tleship and  made  fast.  As  soon  as  the  towing 
hawsers  are  adjusted  to  the  right  distance,  about 
400  feet,  the  main  cable  is  hauled  on  to  the  battle- 
ship, the  .main  slip-drum  engine  paying  it  out  as  re- 
quired, and  passed  through  the  guide-post  and  made 
fast  to  the  main-mast  on  the  battleship.  In  general 
practice  the  tail  end  of  the  cable  is  always  carried  by 


the  battleship  and  simply  shackled  to  the  end  of  the 
cable  which  is  passed  across  by  the  collier.  Next, 
the  tail-block  through  which  the  traversing  ropes  are 
passed  is  run  across  from  the  collier  and  made  fast 
on  the  battleship,  when  the  traveller  is  loosed  from 
the  masthead  and  everything  is  ready  to  commence 
coaling. 

The  official  trials  took  place  recently  before  the  Ad- 
miralty officials,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Won- 
ham,  R.E.  During  the  trials,  which  lasted  for 
several  hours,  the  average  rate  of  working  was  about 
forty  tons  an  hour.  During  more  recent  trials  of  the 
same  apparatus  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Chan- 
nel Squadron,  a  maximum  rate  of  over  sixty  tons  an 
hour  was  reached.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
the  Russian  vessels  are  properly  equipped,  the  neces- 
sity for  coaling  at  sea  will  not  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  Far  East. 


A    MODEL    CRECHE. 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  in  the  Strand  describes 
a  model  baby  farm  or  creche  seen  by  him  in 
France.  The  institution  is  there  most  useful,  and 
most  admirably  organised.  In  France,  more  than 
elsewhere,  married  women  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  work 
during  the  day,  and  the  creche  meets  a  great 
need.  As  soon  as  the  baby  is  received  he  is 
passed  on  to  the  bathroom,  which  is  very  popular 
with  the  children.  The  writer  tells  the  romantic 
story  of  a  little  boy  whom  he  saw  in  his  bath :  — 

He  was  found  one  morning  on  the  doorstep  of  an 
apothecary's  shop  in  the  Montrouge  Quarter,  half- 
starved  and  almost  inanimate.  The  apothecary  ad- 
ministered restoratives,  and  was  about  to  take  the 
child  to  the  poor-house,  when  a  friend  of  his  con- 
cierge intervened,  and  adopted  it,  though  she  had 
already  four  children  of  her  own,  and  that  is  a  large 
number  for  France.  Hitherto  she  had  not  gone  out  to 
work,  but  an  extra  mouth  to  feed  decided  her,  and 
now  she  makes  her  way  every  day  to  slave  at  dress- 
making in  order  to  enable  her  to  carry  through  this 
act  of  charity. 

Another  child  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man, whose  wife  prefers  to  give  her  time  to  the 
shop.  All  particulars  concerning  the  babies  are 
carefully  entered  :  — 

Every  symptom,  every  unimportant  incident  is 
chronicled  with  surprising  accuracy.  Even  the  doings 
of  an  infant  prince  could  not  command  more  patient 
attention.  Week  by  week  all  the  facts  are  carefully 
entered  in  big  ledgers.  One  of  the  most  important 
entries  concerns  the  children's  weight,  which  is 
watched  as  diligently  as  though  they  were  prize  oxen, 
jockeys,  or  professional  pugilists. 

A  staff  of  wet-nurses  is  kept  on  the  premises, 
but  generally  the  bottle  is  used.  Those  mothers 
who  suckle  their  own  children  never  have  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  their  children  to  go  home  with 
them,  but  in  the  case  of  others  there  is  "  a  very 
general  distaste  to  exchange  the  comfort  and 
attention  of  the  creche  for  a  home  that  is  pro- 
bably rough  and  unsavoury." 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    FARMING    PAY. 

EAILWAY  RATES  AND  FACILITIES  FOE  FAEMEES. 

The  question  of  enabling  British  farmers  to 
compete  successfully  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors is  largely  a  question  of  cheap  transport. 
It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  hear  that  Lord 
Onslow,  after  a  conference  with  the  managers 
of  Britain's  leading  railways,  has  decided  to 
appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  : — 

To  inquire  as  to  the  rates  charged  by  railway  com- 
panies in  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  carriage 
of  foreign  and  colonial  farm,  dairy  and  market  garden 
produce  from  the  port  of  shipment  or  of  arrival  to 
the  principal  urban  centres,  and  to  report  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  preferential 
treatment  is  accorded  to  such  produce  as  compared 
with  home  produce,  and,  if  so,  what  further  steps 
should  be  taken,  either  by  legislation  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  the  better  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the 
matter. 

The  inquiry  would  naturally  commence  with  those 
companies,  with  the  chairmen  of  which  Lord  Onslow 
has  recently  been  in  personal  communication,  but  he 
believes  that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  the 
constitution  of  which  he  hopes  shortly  to  be  able 
to  announce,  may  do  much  to  promote  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  companies  and  the  great  industry 
of  which  he  is  the  official  representative,  and  he 
trusts,  therefore,  that  the  companies  generally  will 
concur  with  him  in  this  opinion,  and  favour  him 
with  their  co-operation  in  the  matter. 

SOME  FARMEES  WHO  HAVE  DONE  IT. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  World's  Work  there 
is  a  short  and  very  suggestive  paper  under  the 
title  "  Where  Farming  Fays  in  England  !;'  The 
object  of  its  writer  is  to  show  how  the  people  of 
the  Fen  land  round  the  shores  of  the  Wash  have 
brought  about  a  practical  revolution  in  the  agri- 
culture of  their  district ;  this  is  one  part  of  the 
country  where  farming  is  made  to  pay  well.  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  produce  meat  and  com, 
which  can  be  brought  cheaper  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies,  they  have  taken  to  pro- 
ducing potatoes,  celery,  and  fruit.  Some  farmers 
have  700  acres  of  potatoes  every  year.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  farmers  to  get  as  much 
as  thirty  and  forty  pounds  an  acre  for  their  crop  ; 
they  have  almost  succeeded  in  eliminating  dis- 
ease. Celery  they  also  find  very  profitable ;  the 
plants  are  grown  in  frames  and  twice  replanted. 
Another  staple  industry  is  the  growth  of  rape, 
mustard,  and  radish.  Nearly  all. the  turnip  seed 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is  grown 
here.  And  nearly  all  the  mustard  used  by  Col- 
man  and  Keen  is  grown  in  the  same  district. 
Strawberry  farming  has  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  long  fruit  trains  leave  for  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  in  the  straw- 
berry season,  and  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 


from  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel  enjoy  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country  at  good  wages  when  the 
strawberries  are  to  be  gathered.  Large  stretches 
of  land  are  also  laid  down  for  raspberries  and 
quantities  of  other  fruit  are  grown  for  the  jam 
makers.  Others  have  taken  to  producing  flowers, 
and  one  may  see  fields  of  bulbs,  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  narcissi,  lilies,  and  jonquils,  just  as  one 
sees  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean 
in  Holland.  Bee-keeping  is  extending  and  be- 
coming a  feature.  In  some  places  the  price  of 
land  has  gone  up.  Ordinary  land  now  fetches 
^60  to  ,£70  an  acre,  and  old  pasture  land  some- 
times ;£ioo  an  acre.  There  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  small  farms,  which  bring  high  rents  if 
they  are  conveniently  situated.  Wages  for  agri- 
cultural labour  have  gone  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  are  many  families  working  together 
who  are  able  to  bring  a  good  many  pounds  a  week 
into  the  common  stock.  They  have  meat  three 
times  a  day,  and  are  well  clothed  j  there  is  a 
general  appearance  of  rude  health  and  comfort. 
And,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  popula- 
tion, instead  of  flowing  to  the  towns,  is  now 
coming  back  to  the  land.  The  writer  thinks  that 
the  Fenlanders  have  shown  the  way  to  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  England  will  be  changed 
from  a  ranch  to  a  dairy-farm  and  a  market- 
garden. 


LONDON'S    LATEST    TUBE. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine the  chief  article  of  interest  to  the  ordinary 
reader  is  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway, 
London's  latest  "Tube."  The  depth  of  the 
tubes,  says  the  writer,  varies  considerably.  On 
the  Central  London  Railway  the  depth  at  the 
Bank  is  only  65ft.  below  the  road,  at  Notting 
Hill  Gate  it  reaches  100  feet.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead  Railway  the 
depth  will  be  from  120  to  216  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  power-house  for  the  Great  Nor- 
thern and  City  Railway  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Regent's  Canal,  and  the  plant  at  this  station  is 
sufficient  to  run  the  whole  line,  to  work  the  pas- 
senger lifts  at  Essex  Road  and  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment Stations,  and  to  light  the  whole  railway. 


A  national  balance-sheet  or  national  capital  ac- 
count, in  which  the  cost  to  the  country  in  money 
should  be  shown  on  the  one  side  and  the  estimated 
value  of  our  conquests  on  the  other,  is  pleaded  for 
by  Lieutenant^Colonel  Maude  in  Macmillan's.  He 
argues  that  the  total  cost  of  our  wars  since  1700  is 
1,500  millions,  and  the  total  wealth  of  the  Empire 
is  22,150  millions,  or  nearly  fifteen  times  what  it 
cost  to  win  and  keep  it. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us."— Burns. 


The  cartoonists  of  the  various  countries  continue 
to  busy  themselves  with  the  events  of  the  war  m 
the  Far  East.  II  Papagallo  gives  the  clearest  repre- 
sentation of  the  international  situation  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Italian  artist  has  depicted  the  status 
quo  as  a  plaster  figure  placed  perilously  near  to  a 
pile  of  bombs  and  other  dangerous  things.  The 
cartoon  shows  clearly  how  very  easy  it  would  be  to 
have  the  whole  status  quo  of  Europe  broken  up  and 
destroyed  by  a  chance  thunderbolt  from  the  Far 
East.  II  Papagallo  deserves  every  praise  for  the 
courage  with  which  its  cartoons  depict  international 
events. 

The  artist  of  Simplicissimus  show.s5  in  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  instruction  of  Japan  in  the  art  of  war 
by  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  use  the  Japanese 
have  made  of  that  instruction.  A  Russian  artist  has 
produced  a  cartoon  showing  that  while  France  may 
be  comfortable  as  a  friend  of  both  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  now,  complications  might  arise  should  there 
be  any  dispute  between  her  friends. 


Budetnik.2 


[St.  Petersburg. 


Gallic  Cock  :  "  Mon  Dieu  if  they  both  begin  to  move  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  directions  !'' 


II  Papagallo  ] 

This  figure  of  Statu  Quo  has  been  invented  to  check  every  explosion  of  hatred  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  Peace  is  seriously  in 
danger  with  all  these  bombs  already  to  lighten  up  ;  and  if  the  clouds  of  Far  East  grow  up  lightening  the  Statu  Quo  will  be  shaken  off  in  the  gulf 
of  European  Conflagration. 
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Aeue  C/lu/iiu-/Uei:] 


The  Skeleton  in  Hungary. 


l/incii  l*unch,~\ 


"  What!    So  Near  the  Brink?' 
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Simplici.mni".<<.}  The  Apt  Pupil.  [Munich. 

The  Powers  teach  japan  the  Art  01  War  and  the  Result ! 

The  awful  power  of  submarine  mines,  so  fearfully 
demonstrated  during  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  very  striking  cartoon  by  the  German 
artist  of  Lustu/e  Blatter. 

German  neutrality  is  held  to  consist  in  sorrowing 
with  the  sad  and  rejoicing  with  the  glad,  if  Klad- 
deradatsch  tells  true.  There  is  a  very  grim  and 
striking  cartoon  showing  the  skeleton  in  the  Dual 
Empire  being  fished  from  its  grave  by  the  double- 
headed  eagle. 

The  last  month  has  seen  a  remarkable  campaign 
against  the  ruthless  spread  of  Western  civilisation 
at  the  expense  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  German  paper  Siinplicissimus  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  this  ;  we  reproduce  one  cartoon  from 
the  special  colonial  number  which  it  issued.  The 
cartoonists  of  this  paper  are  never  afraid  of  laying 
on  the  paint  with  lurid  touch,  and  thus  many  of 
the  cartoons  may  appear  exaggerated,  but  they  con- 
tain much  truth  nevertheless. 

There  is  also  an  American  cartoon  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  John  Bull,  Uncle  Sam  and  Ger- 
many figure  as  the  forerunners  of  civilisation,  bear- 
ing on  their  pikes  the  bleeding  heads  of  their  latest 
victims. 

The  cartoons  of  "  F.  C.  G."  deal  largely  with  the 
troubles  in  Governmental  circles,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  History  of  the  Month. 


Kladderadntsch.] 

Germany's 
Sorrow  with  Russia.  |  Joy  with  Japan. 

The  Chancellor's  idea  of  strict  neutrality. 


SimplicUsimua.]         The  Goal  of  Civilisation. 

The  Savages  (finding  great  nuggets)  :  "Quick  !  let  us  bury  the  gold 
again  or  else  the  Europeans  will  bring  us     their  civilisation. ' 
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Hindi  Punch.'] 

An  Elephantine  Amusement.— (In  the  Tibetan  Plateau.) 

Yet  another  engagement,  and  200  Tibetans  more  have  fallen,  mostly 
peasants  drawn  away  from  their  useful  occupations  of  producing  food 
lor  their  wives  and  children  to  serve  as  food  for  powder  and  shot.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  any  native  Prince  has  sent  his  congratulations 
either  to  Lord  Ourzon  or  Colonel  Younghusband,  for  neither  would 
care  to  be  congratnlated  on  the  result  of  opening  fire  up  >n  a  rabble. 
Lord  Curzon  has  congratulated  the  Mission  on  having  overcome  the 
physical  difficulties  of  a  march  over  the  Himalayas  through  a  cold, 
inhospitable  region.  The  several  engagements  would  be  represented 
as  a  disagreeable  necessity  rather  than  as  a  triumph  of  valour. — The 
Voice  of  India,  April  23. 

The  various  political  happenings  all  over  Australia 
have  given  the  cartoonists  ample  scope,  and  the  dif- 


Sydney  Bulletin.'] 

On  a  Lee  Shore. 
Skipper  See  :  "  Here,  I'm  full  up,  who  wants  the  tiller 

that  it  matters  a  rap,  we  shall  soon  be  on  the  rocks. 

hold,  Waddell,  it  might  as  well  be  you  as  anybody." 


?    Not 
Take 


Melbourne  Punch.] 


A  Danoerous  Pet. 


GEORGE  {vide  his  speech  at  Kyneton) :  "  Don't  trust  the  brute  or  you 
may  lose  your  head.  He's  really  a  tiger  playing  'possum,  and  is  a 
dangerous  creature  to  have  about  the  House." 


ferent  contests  now  going  on  are  depicted  with 
clever  pencils.  Norman  Lindsay's  cartoon  upon  the 
coming  election  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  best 
thing  he  has  yet  done  for  the  Bulletin.  His  im- 
provement since  joining  the  staff  has  been  very  rapid. 
Hop  depicts  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  See  and 
the  appointment  of  his  successor  as  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  party 
is  in  a  shipwrecked  condition.  Federal  matters,  as 
usual,  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
Critic  makes  merry  over  the  capital  site  and  New 
South  Wales'  reluctance  to  grant  land  on  which  the 
poor  ewe  lamb  can  graze.  Mr.  Reid's  Kyneton 
speech  has  created  considerable  stir  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  no  phrase  in  it  has  been  more 
quoted  than  that  in  which  he  compared  the  Labour 
Party  to  a  tiger.  Punch  has  two  clever  cartoons  on 
the  subject,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  here.  The 
other  depicts  Messrs.  Reid  and  Deakin  out  shooting, 
with  the  tiger  in  full  view.  The  much-talked-of  and 
eagerly-expected  no-confidence  motion  which  Mr.  Reid 
does  not  now  seem  to  intend  to  table  is  the  subject  of 
a  suggestive  little  cartoon  in  Sir  Langdon  Bonython's 
paper,  the  S.A.  Express.  It  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Langdon's  vote 
recently  saved  the  Labour  Government  from  defeat. 
The  cartoon  which  appears  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin 
upon  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
put  crudely,  and  without  any  disguise,  the  thoughts 
raised  in  many  minds  by  the  impossibility  many 
Austrabans  have  found  to  secure  employment  ir 
South  Africa  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese. 
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Adelaide  Express.] 

General  Reid  Reconnoitring  the  Citadel. 


Sydney  Bulletin.} 

Their  Restoration  of  Confidence. 
MR.  Cohen  :  "What  is  this  unseemly  disturbance,  Aaron  ?  " 
Aaron  :  "  It's  the  N.S.W.  General  Election,  Sir.     I  believe  the  parties 
are  called  Twaddell  and  Oarruthers.    They're  flighting  t*  decide 
which  of  them  you  have  the   most  confidence  in,  and  the  one 
that  wins  is  coming  in  here  for  a  loan." 


The  Critic.} 

Their  One  Ewe  Lamb. 

Prime  Minister  Watson  :  "I  say,  Miss,  if  you're  so  awfully  devoted 
to  this  little  lamb,  why  don't  you  give  it  a  decnt  grazing  area  " 


Sydney  Bulletin.} 

A  Design  for  a  National  Memorial. 

What  the  Australians  foughtfor  in  South  Africa. 
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DAY  BY  DAY. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


June  7.  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  British  Ambassador  :n 
Constantinople,  strongly  remonstrates  with  the  Sul- 
tan in  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  Armenians  going 
on  in  the  Mush  districts  ...  The  cabmen's  striice  in 
London  ends  in  a  compromise  ;  it  lasted  10  days. 

June  8. — The  Sultan  of  Morocco  agrees  to  the 
demands  of  Rais  Ali,  which  are  to  pay  him  £14,000, 
make  him  a  ruler  of  the  Tangier  district  and  pay  a 
ransom  of  £10,000  for  Mr.  Perdicaris  ...  A  fierce 
tight  takes  place  beween  he  sheriff's  force  and 
unionist  miners  at  Cripple  Creek,  U.S.A.  ...  The 
Alien  Immigrants'  Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  ...  A  dam  bursts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sorthe  River,  France  ;  a  poorhouse  and  its 
seventeen  inmates  are  swept  away. 

June  9.  A  debate  takes  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  Congo  atrocities  ;  Earl  Percy, 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  strongly  recom- 
mends appeal  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  ...  Deaths  are 
announced  of  Sir  William  Henderson,  aged  78.  and 
of  Mr.  L.  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  aged  70  ...  An  attempt 
is  made  to  assassinate  M.  Gadovski,  Russian  Mini- 
ster, at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

June  10. --Further  attempts  are  reported  on  the 
life  of  the  Tsar  ...  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  pardons 
Ras  Ali  ...  Lord  Rosebery  delivers  an  address  to 
three  thousand  persons  in  London  on  true  and  false 
Imperialism. 

June  11. — M.  Combes,  the  French  Premier,  dur- 
ing a  violent  scene  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, says  that  the  Monks  of  Grand  Chartreuse  had 
indirectly  offered  him  2,000,000  francs  to  introduce 
a  Bill  in  their  favour  ;  a  committee  is  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  matter. 

June  12. — A  requiem  service  is  held  at  Belgrade 
for  the  late  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  of 
Servia.  assassinated  a  year  ago. 

June  13. — Sir  John  See  resigns  the  Premiership 
of  New  South  Wales  ...  Lord  Dundonald,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Canadian  military  forces,  is  dis- 
missed by  the  Dominion  Ministry  ...  Women's  In- 
ternational Congress  is  opened  in  Berlin. 

June  14. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Edouard  P. 
Girouard,  the  well-known  railway  organiser,  resigns 
the  Commissionership  of  Railways  for  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony. 

June  15. — Mr.  Waddeil  completes  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  in  New  South  Wales  ...  An 
awful  disaster  occurs  at  New  York,  The  steamer 
"  General  Slocum,"  crowded  with  1900  excursion- 
ists, catches  fire  in  Hell  Gate,  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Some  1000  people  are  burned  or 
drowned  ...  The  King  of  Italy,  who  was  appointed 
arbitrator  in  the  frontier  dispute  between  British 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  gives  an  award  which  generally 
sustains  the  British  contention. 

June  16. — General  Bobrikoff.  the  Governor  of 
Finland,  is  fatally  shot  by  a  young  man  named 
Schaumann,  the  son  of  an  ex-Senator,  who  then 
kills  himself. 

June  17. — The  annual  motor  race  for  the  Gordon- 
Bonnett  cup  takes  place  near  Homberg.  It  is  won 
by  M.  Thery  (France),  whose  average  for  the  345 
miles  is  59  miles  an  hour. 


June  18. — Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  is  appointed 
first  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ...  An  official  return 
shows  that  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  Coronation  only  cost  £359,289  ...  Death  i< 
announced  of  General  Sir  J.  A.  Ewart,  aged  83  ... 
The  Heligoland  Cup,  given  by  the  German  UJm- 
peror,   is  won  by  an  English  vacht. 

June  20.— The  R.M.S.  "Australia,"  of  the  P. 
and  O.  line,  runs  on  the  Point  Nepean  reef  at  the 
Heads,  Melbourne,  and  becomes  a  total  wreck. 
J\o  lives  are  lost. 

June  21. — Sir  Charles  Eliot,  Commissioner,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, resigns  as  a  protest  against  concession* 
given  to  a  Jewish  company  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  ...  The  Republican 
National  Convention  meets  at  Chicago  ...  The 
Dowager  Empress  of  China  celebrates  her  70th 
birthday. 

June  22. — General  Booth  is  received  by  the  King 
...  Mr.  Henry  Copeland,  Agent-General  for  .New 
South  Wales,  dies  in  London,  aged  65. 

June  23.  -The  Birthday  Honours  are  announced. 
Ten  Australians  in  all  receive  honours  ...  The  King 
leaves  London  to  visit  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel  ...  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  the  only  nominee  for  President  at 
the  Republican  National  Conference.  He  is  unani- 
mously adopted  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm. 

June  24. — The  Federal  Ministry  is  defeated  bj 
five  votes  on  an  amendment  to  the  Arbitration  Bill. 
Mr.  Watson  asks  for  an  adjournment  to  report  pro- 
gress ...  Mr.  Perdicaris  and  Mr.  Varley  are  re- 
leased by  the  brigand  Railulli,  and  arrive  at  Tan- 
gier ...  The  Government  forces  defeat  the  insurgents 
in  Uruguay. 

June  25. — A  party  of  250  Russian  pilgrims  fall 
through  the  bottom  of  a  rotten  boat  in  which  they 
were  crossing  the  Don  ;  160  are  drowned  ...  Death  i^ 
announced  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  aged  63  ...  Many 
changes  are  made  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet. 

June  26.  Death  is  announced  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Moore,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ballarat. 
aged  70  ...  The  engine  of  a  passenger  train  from 
Sale,  Victoria,  leaves  the  rails.  The  engine-driver 
is  injured,  but  no  one  else  is  hurt  ...  The  gnat 
Salvation  Army  Congress  is  opened  in  the  huge 
temporary  hall  erected  on  the  vacant  space  near 
i  li<-  Strand,  London,  earned  by  the  demolition  of 
old  buildings  in  the  County  Council  improvement 
scheme.     6000  delegates  are  present. 

June  27. — A  further  fight  occurs  at  Gyangtse 
Tibet.  The  British  have  five  killed  and  six  wound- 
ed ...  Thirty-three  men  are  drowned  near  Kingston. 
Jamaica,  whilst  mending  a  large  conduit  pipe  ... 
An  explosion  of  fireworks  at  the  Diamond  Light 
Suoply  Co.'s  factory,   Philadelphia,   kills  20  girls. 

June  28. — Sir  A.  Rutledge  is  elected  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  Queensland  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Philp  ...  The  King  visits  Hamburg  ...  10,000  men 
are  discharged  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  owing  to  trade  depression  ...  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  finding  of  the  jury  at  the  in- 
quest on  the  victims  of  the  fire  on  the  steamer 
"  General  Slocum,"  eleven  of  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter  ...  The  Danish  emigrant  steam.  >f 
"  Norge."  carrying  over  760  Swedes  and  Finns  for 
New  York,  runs  on  a  rock  near  the  Hebrides,  Scot- 
land.    600  are  lost. 
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June  29. — Sir  A.  Rutledge  is  sent  for  by  the 
(Queensland  Governor.  He  begins  to  form  a  Cabi- 
net ...  The  King  leaves  Germany  for  England  ... 
During  a  terrible  storm  at  Moscow  153  persons  lose 
their  lives. 

June  30. — Three  hundred  delegates  are  elected  to 
represent  the  workmen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
attend  a  workmen's  conference  to  be  held  in  Paris  ... 
Mr.  Reid  makes  an  important  speech  at  Kyneton. 

July  1. — Rev.  J.  A.  Dowie  reaches  Zion  City.  He 
has  a  triumphal  entry  ...  Death  is  announced  of  G. 
F.  Watts,  the  great  painter,  aged  87. 

July  2. — The  Peace  delegates  from  Lhassa  reach 
the  British  camp  at  Gyangtse,  to  confer  with  Col- 
onel Younghusband  ...  Great  Britain  offers  to  pro- 
tect and  patrol  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries  with  a 
war.ship ;  Russia  cordially  accepts  ...  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Maybrick  will  be  released 
during   this  month. 

July  3. — News  is  received  from  Aden  that  the 
Somali  Mullah  is  again  in  the  field  at  the  head  of 
8000  men. 

July  4.-  The  returns  from  the  W.A.  elections  are 
complete.  Ministerialists,  19 ;  Labour,  22 ;  Inde- 
pendent, 8  ...  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Unionist  M.P. 
for  N.E.  Lanark,  is  killed  in  a  motor  accident, 
aged  66  ...  Mr.  John  Roberts'  historical  picture  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament 
is  presented  to  the  King  ...  The  Government  carry 
•their  motion  to  closure  the  Licensing  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons. 

July  5. — Hostilities  are  renewed  at  Gyangtse, 
Tibet  ...  A  monster  Thanksgiving  Festival  is  held 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lon- 
don. 100,000  persons  are  present  ...  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a  Bill  reducing  the 
terms  of  compulsory  service  in  the  Army  from  three 
to  two  years. 

July  6. — The  Federal  Government  escapes  defeat 
over  an  amendment  to  the  Arbitration  Bill  by  one 
vote. 


THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

(Owing  to  the  delay  an  I  inaccuracy  in  the  cables  from 
the  seat  of  war,  it  is  impossible  always  to  place  the  events 
recorded  below  on  the  right  dates.) 

June  6. — The  Tsar  orders  the  mobilisation  of  the 
first  Army  Corps,  which  is  at  present  stationed 
near  St.  Petersburg  ...  The  Russians  succeed  in 
blowing  up  the  hulks  sunk  in  the  fairway  to  Port 
Arthur  by  the  Japanese. 

June  7. — It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Lewis  Etzel,  war 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  is  shot  by  mistake 
by  Chinese,  near  Niuchwang  ...  Admiral  Alexieff  is- 
sues a  stringent  proclamation,  which  commands  the 
Chinese  to  protect  the  Manchurian  Railway. 

June  8. — Non-combatants  are  sent  from  Port 
Arthur,  which  is  being  surrounded  by  the  Japanese. 
...  A  Japanese  cruiser,  four  destroyers,  two  gun- 
.boats  and  five  torpedo  boats,   injured  before  Port 


Arthur,    rejoin   Admiral   Togo's  fleet,   having   being 
repaired    in   Japan. 

June  12. — The  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  con- 
tinues ...  The  Japanese  fleet  blockades  Niuchwang  ... 
A  Russian  force  is  trapped  in  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula, and  loses  800  men. 

June  13. — The  Vladivo-tock  squadron  eludes  the 
blockading  Japanese  ships,  and  puts  to  ►ta. 

June  14. — The  relieving  Russian  army,  under 
General  Stakelberg,  is  severely  defeated  at  Telize, 
and  is  forced  to  retreat  northwards  with  a  loss  of 
some  3000  men  ...  The  Vladivostock  squadron  sinks 
three  Japanese  transports  filled  with  troops  and 
stores. 

June  19. — The  Vladivostock  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Bezobrazoff,  returns  to  its  base  in  safety. 

June  20. — Marshal  Count  Oyama  is  appointed 
Viceroy,  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  Manchuria  by 
Japan. 

June  21.— The  Port  Arthur  fleet  sallies  out,  It 
consists  of  six  battleships,  one  armoured  and  four 
protected  cruisers  and  nine  destroyers.  It  is  en- 
gaged by  Admiral  Togo,  and  anchors  in  the  open 
roadstead  for  the  night.  The  Japanese  destroyers 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  sinking  the  battleship 
Seva«fti/ii)l.  and  damaging  some  cruisers. 

June  25. — The  Japanese  attack  the  outer  defences 
of  Port  Arthur.  They  win  Taoting  Hill  and  other 
advantageous  positions,  after  a  strenuous  resistance 
of  six  hours  by  the  Russians. 

June  27. — A  sharp  encounter  takes  place  near 
Taschichao,  Manchuria,  and  results  in  a  Japanese 
success.  The  Japanese  occupy  the  town  ...  General 
Stakelberg  succeeds  in  escaping  with  his  army,  and 
joins   General    Kuropatkin. 

June  29. — The  Vladivostock  fleet  again  puts  to 
sea,  and  attacks  Gensan  ...  The  Russian  destroyer 
Lieut.  Buruhof  runs  the  blockade  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  reaches  Niuchwang  ...  The  Japanese  capture 
Siohanglingtse  Hill,  the  key  to  Port  Arthur. 

July  2. — The  Vladivostock  cruisers  are  engaged  by 
Admiral  Kamimura,  but  escape  ...  The  Port  Arthur 
fleet  is  reported  to  have  left  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
engaging  the  Japanese  fleet. 

July  4. — The  Russians  attempt  to  retake  the 
Mo  ien-ling   Pass,   but   are  defeated. 

July  5.  —  The  Japanese  capture  Taku-shan  Moun- 
tain, three  miles  from  Port  Arthur,  which  dominates  the 
Russian  Marine  Camp... Admiral  Besobrazoff  reports  that 
he  sank  two  Japanese  torpedo  boats. 

July  6. — The  Japanese  forces  commence  a  simultaneous 
advance  along  their  who^e  front,  from  the  sea  to  the  valley 
of  the  River  Tanohin,  outflanking  and  comnflling  the 
Russian  outpost*  to  retire  towards  Port  Arthur. 

July  8. — The  Russian  cruiser  Askol>  sinks  two  Japan- 
ese torpedo  boats  outside  Port  Arthur. 

July  9.  — The  Japanese  troops  undpr  General  Oku 
capture  Kaiping,  after  three  days'  successfu1  operations. 
Heavy  losses  are  sustained  by  both  sides.  The  Russians 
lose  ten  guns. 
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THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

The  June  number  of  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  is  very  strong  in  special  features.  We  ex- 
tract elsewhere  from  the  articles  on  the  Automobile 
in  Business,  the  Future  of  the  Turbine  and  the 
Working  of  a  Public  Library.  There  is  a  long  and 
copiously  illustrated  article  on  the  Cossacks  by  Lieu- 
tenant Boer.  Mr.  C.  C.  Adams  writes  on  "  What 
Stanley  used  to  see  accomplished  in  Africa."  There 
is  a  brief  sketch,  illustrated,  of  Maurus  Jokai.  Pre- 
sident Thwing  writes  sensibly  upon  sending  a  don  to 
college.  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw  writes  on  the  Jubilee  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  But  as  usual  the  most 
important  and  interesting  section  of  the  Review  is 
that  in  which  Dr.  Shaw  summarises  for  the  world  at 
large  the  progress  of  events,  month  by  month,  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  This  month  he  deals 
in  detail  with  the  prospects  of  the  various  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  Republican.  He  also  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  in- 
teresting question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  a 
telegraph  company  which  collects  and  sells  racing 
news  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  gambling.  Dr. 
Shaw  speaks  out  on  this  subject  with  uncompromis- 
ing directness.  The  Directors  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  must  writhe  in  this  merciless 
pillory. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN     REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  number.  I  notice  elsewhere  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  defence  of  his  College  of  Journalism,  and 
other  papers  on  the  subjects  of  the  day. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  reviews  very  sympathetically 
Lord  Acton's  letters,  which  leave  upon  him  the  im- 
pression of  an  amazing  exuberance  of  knowledge,  of 
weight,  and  of  an  intellect  as  untiring  as  it  was 
powerful.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  thinking  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  was  not  as  large 
as  Lord  Acton's.  Mr.  Wayne  MacVeagh  describes 
the  Anglo-French  Treaty  as  a  happy  augury  of 
peace,  and  holds  that  it  ought  not  to  cause  surprise 
if  it  should  lead  to  a  like  treaty  at  an  early  date 
between  England  and  Russia. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
describes  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Americans  in  attempting  in  a  Malay  country  to 
engraft  on  a  body  of  laws  distinctly  Roman  the  sys- 
tem of  judicial  administration  of  Common  Law 
origin.     The  experiment  has  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hutton  describes  for  American  readers 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  cotton  within  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Hutton  says  it  has  now  been  proved  that  we  can 
produce,  within  our  own  frontiers,  ample  amount  of 
cotton  of  every  quality  for  the  need  of  Lancashire. 

Miss  Gertrude  Atherton  has  a  brief  paper,  in 
which  she  asks  the  question,  "  Why  is  American 
Literature  Bourgeois?"  She  maintains  that  American 
literature  of  to-day  is  the  most  timid,  the  most 
ansemic,  the  most  lacking  in  individualities,  the  most 
bourgeois,   that  any  country  has  ever  known. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  June  opens  with  a  paper 
in  which  M.  Paul  Doumer,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China,  writing  on  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  deals  with  the  problem  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  following  words:  — 

"France  has  no  means  of  transporting  her  troops 
across  the  Channel,  and  England  could  not  land  an 
army  on  the  coasts  of  France  without  its  being  im- 
mediately driven  into  the  sea.  Our  superiority  on 
land  is  overwhelming  and  incontestable,  while  on 
sea  the  superiority  of  England  is  equally  great.  The 
French  armies  would  remain  in  France,  the  English 
fleet  would  keep  the  seas ;  it  would  be  the  old 
story  of  the  battle  between  the  elephant  and  the 
whale.  The  English  warships  could,  of  course,  bom- 
bard our  shore  batteries,  which,  with  their  modem 
equipment,  would  be  little  the  worse.  The  batteries 
would  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  ships,  but  the  latter 
would  probably  remain  at  such  a  distance  that  few 
shots  would  tell.  Duels  between  ships  and  attacks 
by  torpedo-boats  and  submarines  would  also,  no 
doubt,  form  part  of  the  programme.  France's  mari- 
time commerce  would  suffer,  but  English  sea-borne 
trade  would  not  escape  without  loss,  and  there  would 
be  third  parties  ready  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
both.  We  could  only  attack  England  abroad,  and 
the  wounds  which  the  English  are  in  a  position  to 
inflict  on  France  would  be  no  more  than  skin-deep." 

THE  ECLIPSE  OP  GERMANY. 

"Olim  Berolinensis "  contributes  an  article  under 
this  title.     He  says  :  — 

"  The  eclipse  of  Germany  is  due,  not  to  any  tem- 
porary interposition  of  other  bodies  in  the  political 
heavens,  or  to  any  artificial  veil  drawn  across  our 
field  of  vision,  but  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  ac- 
tually for  a  time  in  apogee.  The  attitude  of  reserve 
which  Germany  has  temporarily  adopted,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  Pan-Germans  and  other  Chauvinists, 
has  been  forced  upon  her  by  the  logic  of  events. 
Her  plans  for  expansion  in  China,  which  depend  for 
their  fulfilment  on  the  goodwill  of  her  'Eastern 
neighbour,'  must  await  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  Her  interest  in  retaining  the  good- 
will of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  in  maintaining  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  make  it  im- 
possible that  she  should  do  more  than  give  a  half- 
hearted support  to  the  Austro-Russian  scheme  for 
reform  in  the  Balkans.  The  chances  are  that,  if  she 
presses  her  Baghdad  railway  scheme,  she  will  find 
England,  Russia,  and  possibly  France  arrayed  against 
her ;  and  with  American  influence  dominant  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  hopes  of  finding  a  "place 
in  the  sun"  in  South  America,  which,  though  offi- 
cially disavowed,  are  nevertheless  entertained  by 
many  Germans,  become  more  visionary  than  ever." 

THE   U.S.    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Low  comments  on  the  general  apathy 
displayed  in  America  towards  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial elections. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  is  not  above  the 
average.  We  notice  elsewhere  some  of  the  leading 
articles. 

THE    STATE    REGISTRATION    OF    NURSES. 

The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  pleads  for  the 
creation  of  a  State  Council  which  would  examine  and 
register  qualified  nurses.  Her  plea  is  supported  by 
the  Matron  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  who  says:  — 

"  According  to  the  last  census  80,000  women  in  the 
United  Kingdom  described  themselves  as  sick  nurses. 
Probably  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  these  are  fully 
trained — that  is,  hold  a  certificate  of  three  years' 
work  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  By  what  right, 
then,  do  the  vast  majority  of  these  women  call  them- 
selves sick  nurses'?  Some  merely  purchase  a  uniform 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  wear." 

BLUEJACKETS   AND   THEIE   TAILORS. 

Mr.  Yexley,  who  served  in  the  Navy,  and  who  pub- 
lishes a  paper  for  the  men  of  the  lower  deck,  main- 
tains that  if  the  devil  is  not  among  the  tailors  who 
supply  our  bluejackets'  uniforms,  the  tailors  are  play- 
ing the  devil  with  the  bluejackets.  The  new  regula- 
tions forbidding  Jack  to  wear  wide  breeches  and  re- 
stricting him  to  a  regulation  width  for  his  turned- 
down  collar  are,  according  to  Mr.  Yexley,  one  reason 
why  six  hundred  men  desert  the  Navy  every  year. 
Admiral  Fisher  had  better  get  after  these  tailors  with 
a  stout  stick. 

HOW    TO    GET    HORSES    FOR    THE    ARMY. 

Sir  Walter  Giibey  says  that  instead  of  buying  five- 
year-olds  at  £40  and  only  getting  the  leavings,  the 
War  Office  should  pay  the  same  price  for  three  or 
four-year-olds,  when  they  would  have  the  pick  of  the 
market.  As  horses  are  not  fit  for  troopers  till  they 
are  five,  he  would  establish  ten  remount  camps,  each 
capable  of  accommodating  400  horses,  and  let  them 
be  trained  there  for  their  duties.  It  would  cost 
£250,000  to  start  with. 

THE   WARSHIP   OFF   THE   THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Mr.  Arch.  S.  Hurd,  in  an  article  on  Volunteers  for 
the  Fleet,  criticises  adversely  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  placing  the  sloop  "  Buzzard "  in  the 
Thames  off  the  Embankment.  He  makes  some 
points,  but  he  gives  away  his  own  case  when  he  says 
that  she  will  act  as  an  advertisement.  For  the  first 
thing  that  is  wanted  to  secure  a  plentiful  supplv  of 
volunteers  for  the  Fleet  is  advertisement.  If  there 
could  be  half-a-dozen  "  Buzzards,"  and  the  volunteers 
could  be  practised  in  boat  exercise  on  the  river  every 
week  in  summer,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  recruits. 
And  that,  after  all,  is  the  first  thing  needful. 

AFRICA    FOR    THE    AFRICANS— MINUS    970,000    SQUARE 
MILES. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  writes  in  his  entertaining  way 
as  to  the  best  means  of  averting  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  in  Africa.  He  says  Africa 
is  big  enough  for  both  races.     The  whites — and  he 


calls  Arabs  white  men — ought  to  be  content  with 
970,000  square  miles.  The  blacks  can  have  the  re- 
maining 10,000,000  square  miles — subject  to  white 
tutelage  :  — 

"  The  white  man,  no  doubt,  must  rule  and  educate 
in  all  but  a  very  few  Negro  States  until  their  African 
civilisation  is  securely  constructed.  But  wherever 
the  land  is  classed  as  a  black  man's  country,  the  in- 
terests of  the  black  man  must  be  rated  first  and  those 
of  the  alien  second." 

Sir  Harry  Johnston's  idea  is  that  every  place  that 
is  healthy  ought  to  belong  to  the  whites  on  land. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  protests 
against  the  recent  action  of  Pius  X.  in  regard  to 
Church  music.  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  endeavours  to 
place  the  Kingsley  novels  in  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  era.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  writes  on  "  J. lie 
Youth  of  James  III."  of  Scotland,  and  the  History  of 
Last  Month  is  told  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  and  Mr. 
E.  Dicey. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY     REVIEW 

The  Contemporary  Beview  for  June  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
nearly  all  the  articles. 

Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  contributes  an  extremely 
eulogistic  account  of  the  late  Franz  von  Lenbach, 
whom  he  knew  intimately.  He  tells  several  good 
stories  of  Lenbach's  indifference  to  money  when 
artistic  considerations  were  involved  :  — 

"  A  wealthy  friend  of  mine  wanted  Lenbach  to 
paint  his  wife's  portrait,  and,  as  I  was  going  to 
Munich,  asked  me  to  make  the  suggestion  to  him. 
'  What  does  his  wife  look  like  V  queried  Lenbach.  I 
gave  a  flattering  description  of  the  lady,  but  Lenbach 
was  not  in  a  humour  to  do  business.  He  was  in  one 
of  those  moods  in  which  he  felt  it  to  be  almost  an 
artistic  degradation  to  paint  anybody  merely  because 
they  were  prepared  to  pay  for  the  job.  '  Tell  him,' 
he  said,  '  that  you  did  not  mention  the  matter  to  me. 
That  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of  it ;  besides,  I 
am  busy  painting  my  little  girl.' 

"  His  dealings  with  possible  clients  did  not  always 
pass  off  so  smoothly  as  this  particular  one,  for  al- 
though incapable  of  intentionally  causing  pain,  he 
was  sometimes  unable  to  repress  the  temptation  to 
speak  his  mind,  if  provoked  to  do  so.  A  Berlin 
banker  once  asked  him  point-blank  what  he  would 
charge  for  painting  his  portrait.  Lenbach  mentioned 
an  unusually  large  sum — this  being  a  playful  trick  of 
his  when  disinclined  for  a  job,  to  avoid  being  obliged 
to  give  a  direct  refusal.  '  But  surely  that  is  too 
much  f  blurted  out  the  close-fisted  millionaire.  '  i 
bought  a  portrait  which  you  painted  of  Prince 
Bismarck  for  less  than  half  that  price.'  '  That  may 
be,'  replied  Lenbach,  quietly.  '  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  pourtray  him  ;  but  surely,  Herr  X ,  with- 
out offence,  you  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  an 
equal  pleasure  to  me  to  paint  you.' " 
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THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  June  number  of  the  Monthly  R'view  opens 
with  an  editorial  on  "  The  Loss  of  Submarine  Al,"  in 
which  the  writer  protests  against  the  panic  which  set 
in  generally  after  the  disaster.  Applying  the  lessons 
of  the  Far-Eastern  war  to  our  own  case,  he  says:  — 

"  What  would  be  the  advice  of  a  European  admiral 
consulted  by  the  head  of  his  country's  forces  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  collecting  secretly  several  hundred 
large  steamers — say  one-third  of  the  entire  steam 
tonnage  of  Germany  or  two-thirds  of  that  of  France 
— loading  them  with  the  personnel  and  equipment  of 
a  complete  army,  and  bringing  them  to  anchor  off  the 
coast  of  England,  suspected,  if  not  known,  to  be  de- 
fended by  submarines  with  trained  and  experienced 
crews  V 

Mr.  S.  H.  Parker  has  a  paper  entitled  "Uncon- 
querable Japan,"  in  which  he  records  the  fate  of 
Kubk  Khan's  attempt  to  conquer  the  Japanese  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Only  three  of  the  Chinese 
who  landed  in  Japan  succeeded  in  returning  home. 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  an  article  on  "The  Innova- 
tions of  Time  on  the  American  Constitution,"  in 
which  he  lays  stress  on  the  dangers  by  which  the 
Republic  is  threatened  owing  to  the  growth  of  Im- 
perialism and  corruption. 


THE    MAGAZINE    OF    COMMERCE. 

This  month's  Magazine  of  Commerce  tends  to  be 
slightly  technical  for  the  general  reader.  There  are 
interesting  articles  on  Profitable  Advertising,  on  the 
supersession  of  steam-hydraulic  and  compressed-air 
power  by  electricity  in  mines,  on  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Printing  Exhibition  at  Islington,  on  Glasgow 
and  its  commercial  position  to-day,  and  on  the 
Higher  Advertising,  illustrated  by  examples  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Dawson's  fascinating  posters. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Binstead,  writing  of  those  excellent  in- 
dividuals who,  instead  of  paying  their  debts,  disap- 
pear when  these  get  too  heavy  for  them,  leaving  no 
address,  suggests  that,  as  these  worthies  have  fre- 
quently only  gone  a  few  miles  away,  and  set  up 
business  under  another  name,  the  Post  Office,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  often  is,  a  vehicle  to  assist  fraudulent 
debtors,  might  compile  a  "black  list"  of  the  "gone 
away  ;  left  no  address "  individuals,  and  furnish  a 
copy  of  it  to  every  postmaster  in  the  kingdom.  In 
this  way,  he  thinks,  much  could  be  done  to  check 
this  method  of  fraud. 

There  is  a  highly  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Watson  about  cremating  City  refuse,  the  necessity 
for  which  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Thirteenth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
held  last  September  in  Brussels,  a  city  which,  bv  the 
bye,  adopts  this  method  herself.  It  is  to  some  extent, 
but  not  entirely,  adopted  in  London.  Destructors 
may  now  be  built  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  city 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  their  causing  any  kind 
of  nuisance.  There  is  one  opposite  Somerset  House, 
and  another  at  Fulham  ;  while  many  health  resorts, 
such  as  Ramsgate,  Eastbourne  and  Bournemouth,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  have  their  own  destructors.  At 
present  England  leads  the  way  in  the  designing  and 
erecting  of  refuse  destructors.  * 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  for  June  opens  A\ith  three  papers 
on  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  with  which  I  deal 
elsewhere. 

WAR    AND    ART    IN    RUSSIA. 

Rosa  Newmai'ch,  writing  on  Verestchagin  as  a 
painter,  comments  on  the  lack  of  the  militant  spirit 
shown  by  Russian  art  and  literature  :  — 

"  The  spirit  of  '  Jingoism '  is  commendably  absent 
from  Russian  poetry,  which  has  never  produced  a 
Campbell,  a  Dibdin,  a  Korner,  or  a  Beranger,  and 
will  never,  we  venture  to  assert,  produce  a  Rudyard 
Kipling.  The  folk-literature  shows  the  same  lack, 
not  of  courage,  but  of  military  enthusiasm.  Even  in 
the  songs  of  the  Cossacks,  the  most  warlike  races  of 
Russia,  it  is  the  parting  from  sweetheart  or  wife,  the 
chances  of  death  on  the  field,  the  anticipation  of 
wounds  and  suffering,  that  are  dwelt  upon,  rather 
than  the  triumphant  return  of  the  warrior  or  the  joy 
and  exaltation  of  slaughter.  The  Russian  fights  with 
dogged  courage,  and  dies  with  fatalistic  resignation  ; 
but  he  goes  to  his  fate  open-eyed,  seeing  the  literal 
truth  of  warfare,  and  incapable  of  intoxicating  him- 
self with  visions  of  glory  and  ambition.  It  is  the 
cross  upon  the  lonely  field,  not  the  marshal's  baton 
in  his  knapsack,  that  the  Russian  soldier  keeps  before 
him  as  he  marches  to  the  front." 

THE    DECAY   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

Commenting  on  the  "  Decay  of  Government,''  a 
question  lately  raised  in  the  Fortnightly  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fyfe,  Mr.  Sidney  Low  says  :  — 

"  More  trained  faculty  is  needed.  We  get  it.  we 
must  get  it,  in  every  great  business,  if  failure  is  to  be 
avoided.  But  in  the  greatest  business  of  all,  that  of 
government,  we  remain  content  with  a  low  level  of 
amateurish  ability.  We  are  satisfied  if  our  rulers  are 
honest,  and  very  moderately  zealous  ;  we  do  not  test 
their  intelligence;  and  we  take  no  security  that  they 
shall  be  adequately  equipped  with  the  precise  and 
varied  knowledge  demanded  for  successful  adminis- 
tration under  modern  conditions.  We  require  some 
special  acquaintance  with  the  technique  of  their  work 
from  the  subordinate  officials,  but  none  from  the  re- 
sponsible chiefs.  A  youth  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic  before  he  can  hold  a  junior  clerk- 
ship in  the  Post  Office  ;  but  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer may  be  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  world, 
innocently  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  oi  'those 
damned  little  dots,'  when  first  confronted  with  Trea- 
sury accounts  Marked  out  in  decimals." 

Mr.   M.   A.   Stobart,   in  a  paper  on  South  Africa, 
strongly  opposes  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese. 


Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  in  the  Sunday  Strand, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  working  men 
who  do  not  go  to  church.  They  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  old-fashioned 
and  stilted,  and  they  feel  the  paralysing  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  belief  in  pulpit,  colleges,  and 
universities.  Archbishop  Sinclair  puts  in  a  strong 
plea  for  tin*  Sunday  afternoon  men's  meetings. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  June  Independent  opens  with  an  anonymous 
article  on  "  The  Reform  of  Taxation,"  in  which  the 
writer  demands  the  alteration  of  the  Income  Tax  sys- 
tem on  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  The  objects  of  the  Income  Tax  reform  should  be, 
first  of  all,  to  ease  the  burden  on  small  incomes  ; 
secondly,  to  make  the  graduation  perceptible  un  to 
incomes  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  a  year  ; 
thirdly,  to  impose  higher  rates  of  payment  on  very 
large  incomes  ;  and,  lastly,  to  tax  earned  income,  or 
that  part  of  the  income  which  is  earned,  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  part  which  is  unearned.'' 

LESLIE  STEPHEN   AS  A  WALKER. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  contributes  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  of 
whom,   as  a  walker,   he  says  :  — 

"*  For  a  good  many  years  I  walked  with  Stephen  in 
England,  when  he  ruled  a  body  called  the  '  Sunday 
Tramps,'  with  an  absolute  and  beneficent  patriarchal 
government.  Only  once  or  twice  in  several  scores 
of  walks  I  have  known  him  to  make  a  mistake.  He 
had  a  map,  of  course,  but  he  very  seldom  looked  at  it 
after  starting.  I  remember  one  brilliant  example 
outside  our  regular  walks,  when  he  guided  a  small 
party  straight  across  country  from  the  Land's  End 
to  St.  Ives,  at  a  pace  that  would  have  been  respect- 
able on  a  highway.  The  striking  feature  about 
Stephen's  walking — perhaps  a  little  uncanny  to  those 
who  toiled  after  him  in  vain- -was  that  he  never 
looked  as  if  he  was  walking  fast.  A  natural  steady 
stride,  rather  contained  than  otherwise,  carried  him 
on  at  about  four  miles  an  hour  or,  if  anything,  a 
little  more." 

LABOUR    IN    OFFICE. 

The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  writes  of  the  new  Aus- 
tralian Ministry  :  — 

"  English  readers  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  under- 
stand the  position  in  Melbourne,  by  picturing  to 
themselves  Mr.  Balfour's  cabinet  displaced  by  a  com- 
bination headed  by  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  with  Sir 
Robert  Reid  as  his  Attorney-General,  Mr.  John 
Burns  attending  to  the  militia  and  volunteers,  Mr. 
Shackleton  presiding  over  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Mr.  Will  Crooks  acting  as  Home  Secre- 
tary. Such  a  regime  seems  unthinkable  to  the  pro- 
perty-owning classes  here.  But  just  such  a  Ministry 
is  governing  Australia  ;  and  that  it  should  rule  a  con- 
tinent in  absolute  quiet,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  is  a 
remarkable  incident." 


THE     EMPIRE     REVIEW. 

The  Empire  Beview  for  June  opens  with  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing article  is  devoted  to  a  criticism,  on  the  whole 
highly  favourable,  of  his  rule  in  India,  by  Arthur 
Sawtell,  of  Lahore.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Sawtell 
says,  some  people  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
Lord  Curzon's  appointment  was  merely  the  "  shelv- 
ing "  of  a  clever  round  peg  for  which  a  suitable  round 
hole  could  not  be  found  in  England.  His  chief  faults 
have  been  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy  and  inability 
to    forgive    a    mistake,    which    makes    "  not    a    good 


oiler "  of  the  Indian  bureaucratic  machine.  He  has 
not  the  Paubne  virtue  of  suffering  fools  gladly,  and 
he  is  apt  to  risk  individual  for  the  sake  of  racial 
justice.  Also  he  has  not  "  conspicuously  succeeded 
in  winning  the  affection  of  the  natives  of  India.  ' 
Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  Mr.  Sawtell  evidently 
thinks  he  was  the  Able-man  who  was  wanted. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce  discusses  the  political  relation* 
of  Great  Britain  with  France  and  Germany,  and 
hints  that  possibly  the  King's  visit  to  Kiel,  and  the 
presumable  return  of  that  visit  by  the  German  Em- 
peror's coming  to  England,  may  have  results  similar 
to  the  exchange  of  visits  between  the  King  and  Pre- 
sident Loubet.  The  isolation  of  Germany,  he  says, 
cannot  long  continue  without  inconvenience  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  a  rapprochement  with  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  thinks  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle,  might  pave  the  way  for  a  rapprochement 
with  France,  and  consequently  for  the  assured  peace 
of  Europe,  and  a  real  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  Rev.  F.  M.  Anderson,  in  his  paper  on  "  County 
Settlements  in  South  Africa,"  suggests  that  the 
scheme  should  be  followed  of  each  home  county 
inaugurating  the  founding  of  a  daughter-county 
bearing  its  name  in  South  Africa — New  Cheshire, 
New  Devon,  and  so  on.  Local  names  and  institu- 
tions should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  likewise  trans- 
planted. "  A  youth  migrating  from  Devon  should 
look  instinctively  towards  the  New  Devon  beyond 
the  seas  as  his  natural  destination.  Already  familiar 
with  its  name  and  with  its  news  through  the  corres- 
pondence in  his  local  papers,  he  will  find  there  people 
of  his  own  name,  his  own  blood,  his  own  traditions, 
and  the  old  names  of  town  and  village,  of  hill  and 
valley,  will  greet  him  on  arrival."  An  agricultural 
county  will  naturally  select  agricultural  land  ;  a  coal- 
bearing  county  would  select  a  coal-bearing  area  in 
South  Africa.     In  this  plan  he  sees  no  real  difficulty. 

Other  papers  are  upon  "The  Extension  of  Irriga- 
tion in  India,"  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  "  The  Apothe- 
osis of  Food "  (an  argument  against  necessarily  re- 
fusing to  tax  food  protectively),  and  "  Bisecting  Aus- 
tralia with  a  Railway." 


THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    HOME. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  contributes  an  able  article,, 
urging  co-operation  amongst  the  farmers  of  rural 
England  and  the  resumption  of  the  land  now  lying 
idle  all  over  the  country.  Illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  typical  English  scenery.  Richard  Le 
Galliene's  paper  on  Child  Loves  is  well  worth  reading. 
He  deplores  the  rapid  increase  of  realism  amongst 
children  and  the  decrease  of  idealism  which  once,  with 
its  fairy  tales  of  beauty  and  dream,  reigned  supreme 
in  the  nursery.  An  account  is  given  of  Mme.  Loubet, 
the  first  lady  of  France,  by  Hugo  Erichsen.  There 
is  an  instructive  article  by  Mr.  Samuelian  upon  how 
to  select  and  care  for  Oriental  rugs.  The  illustra- 
tions are  most  interesting.  The  Incomes  of  Wonder- 
ful Children  tells  the  story  of  how  young  children  of 
genius  earn  large  salaries  before  the  age  of  12, 
chiefly  on  the  stage  and  in  the  musical  profession. 
Many  children  on  the  stage  received  £20  a  week. 
Miss  Winifred  contributes  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  great  Berlin  Goose  Market,  with  good  illustra- 
tions. The  number  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  and 
the  magazine  easily  maintains  the  high  place  it  has. 
gained  amongst  literature  for  the  home. 
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THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  opens  with  a  vigorous  paper 
on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  fiscal  question  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Jones.  He  argues  that  Protection  is 
the  reappearance  in  the  international  sphere  of  the 
moral  blunder  formerly  cherished  as  to  individuals 
within  the  same  State.  States  thrive  just  as  little  as 
individuals  by  the  loss  or  injury  of  their  neighbours. 
To  pit  patriotism  against  cosmopolitanism  is  as  fool- 
ish as  to  pit  the  individual  against  society.  What 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  is,  he  declares,  a  wrong 
against  humanity  and  "  one  which  we  shall  not  com- 
mit." 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  treating  of  Gladstone  as 
a  moral  and  religious  personality,  urges  the  paradox 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life — that,  as  a  whole,  the  people 
did  not  trust  him.  "  The  great  British  public  ad- 
mire genius,  but  they  do  not  trust  it.  England 
never  has  given  her  whole  and  unreserved  confidence 
to  any  man  of  genius."  "Genius  lacks  ballast,  and 
the  instinct  to  safeguard  pubUc  liberties  causes  dis- 
trust in  every  genius  who  seeks  to  lead." 

Professor  W.  J.  Brown  indulges  in  a  dirge  on 
"  the  passing  of  conviction."  The  change  is  due  to 
the  new  knowledge,  and  still  more  to  the  new  wealth 
and  the  new  pleasures.  He  says  we  have  lost  belief 
in  rank,  in  the  family,  in  nature,  in  the  God  of  our 
fathers.  He  allows  that  it  may  be  the  darkest  night 
before  the  dawn,  but  he  insists  that  it  is  very  dark. 

Canon  Henson  argues  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  His  survival  of  death  in  the  fulness 
of  personal  life,  but  need  not  be  bound  up  with  the 
conflicting  details  of  New  Testament  narratives. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  continuing  his  task  of  re-state- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  boldly  deals  with  the 
Atonement. 

Professor  Keyser  announces  a  definition  or  axiom 
of  infinity  developed  by  Bolzano,  Dedekind  and 
Cantor,  which  he  declares  to  be  one  of  the  very 
greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of  thought. 


CORNHILL    MAGAZINE. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  June  is  a  strong  num- 
ber. I  notice  elsewhere  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  article 
on  the  Anglo-French  Convention.  Sir  Richard  Far- 
rant  tells  the  story  of  how  Lord  Rowton  came  to  put 
up  the  lodging-houses  in  London.  The  Rowton 
House  Company  has  five  houses,  a  capital  of 
£300,000,  the  gross  income  of  £1000  a  week  ;  £700 
is  paid  for  beds,  and  £300  for  food.  Food  makes  no 
profit,  but  the  beds  pay  the  modest  dividend  with 
which  the  directors  are  satisfied.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well criticises  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice's  publication  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  diary.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says  that 
Moore,  while  far  more  amiable  than  Wellington,  and 
perhaps  his  superior  in  the  handling  of  troops,  was 
lacking  in  that  granite  of  character  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  the  Iron  Duke.  Moore's 
memory,  however,  is  cherished  with  a  greater  affec- 
tion than  Wellington  ever  secured.  The  Dean  of 
Westminster  describes  Westminster  Abbey  as  it 
existed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  at  the  end  of  April.  Mr.  Cornish  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  partridges 
are  reared  in  France.  The  system  is  being  tried  in 
England. 


THE    REALM. 

The  June  number  is  the  best  yet  issued  of  this 
popular  magazine,  which  has  rapidly  established  its 
position  as  the  finest  published  for  3d.  It  sells  in 
Australasia  for  6d.,  but  here,  as  in  England,  there 
is  no  magazine  which  gives  better  or  more  varied 
reading  for  so  low  a  cost. 

The  chief  article  is  that  of  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston 
upon  the  Pygmy  Races  of  Africa.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  illustrations  given  are  those  of 
single  figures  of  pygmies.  They  would  have  been 
of  much  greater  interest  had  they  been  com- 
pared with  men  of  ordinary  stature.  The  former 
High  Commissioner  of  Uganda  handles  his  subject 
ably  and  well.  He  says  that  in  many  of  their  ac- 
tions the  pygmies  recall  the  |brownies  and  fairies  of 
European  legends,  and  considers  that  this  most  in- 
teresting little  people  are  the  groundwork  of  the 
population  of  much  of  Central  Africa.  They  have 
no  common  language  of  their  own,  nor  have  they 
any  definite  marriage  rites.  They  are  nevertheless 
much  attached  to  their  wives  and  children.  They 
never  tattoo,  but  ocasionally  bore  holes  through  the 
upper  lip  into  which  they  sometimes  stick  feathers 
or  flowers,  otherwise  they  are  not  much  given  to 
adornment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirkup  writes  instructively  upon  the 
Hermit  Kingdom,  Korea.  A  glance  at  the  map 
suffices  to  confirm  it,  but  it  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  who  have  read  of  the  heavy  snows  and 
bitter  weather  experienced  there  by  the  Japanese 
troops  to  find  that  Korea  and  Italy,  the  sunny  land 
of  the  South,  have  the  same  latitude.  Korea  has 
never  been  anything  but  the  weakest  of  nations,  a 
veritable  shrimp  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
whales.  Official  life  in  Korea  is  honeycombed 
through  and  through  with  corruption.  "  Life  in 
Korea,  in  fact,  is  mean  and  shabby.  In  some  coun- 
tries iniquity  has  been  brilliant  and  seductive.  In 
Korea  it  is  sordid  and  ugly.  Few  countries  have 
been  so  corrupt  as  Korea.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  from  the  King  down  to  the  lowest  official 
the  principles  and  practice  of  an  efficient  and  honest 
administration  have  been  alike  unknown."  Mean- 
while Mr.  I.  McLeavy  Brown,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Korean  Customs,  struggles  almost  alone,  and  has 
shown  the  country  for  years  an  example  of  upright, 
consistent  and  efficient  administration. 

W.  C.  Chisholm  writes  upon  Lord  Roberts,  and 
there  are  many  very  readable  articles  and  stories  by 
well-known   authors. 


Seven  millions,  according  to  Mr.  Granville  Green- 
wood's sketch  in  the  Sunday  Strand  of  "  A  Cen- 
tury of  Sunday  School  Work,"  is  the  number  of 
children  attending  Sunday  school  in  England  and 
Wales.  This  figure  exceeds  that  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  and  seven  English  counties ; 
and  forms  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  number  who 
could  be  in  Sunday  school.  The  United  States  con- 
tain nearly  11,000,000  Sunday  scholars.  The  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  world  with  teachers  and  officials 
are  declared  to  number  25,000,000,  or  "  an  army 
of  peace  2,000,000  more  numerous  than  all  the 
world's  armies  on  a  footing  of  war."  The  oldest 
member  of  a  Sunday  school  is  said  to  be  a  lady  of 
Taunton,  now  ninety-two  years  of  age,  enrolled 
sixty-four  years  ago,  and  counting  eighty-one  de- 
scendants engaged  in  Sunday  school  work. 
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THE    SUNDAY    AT    HOME, 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Sunday  at  Home  there 
is  an  article  entitled  "  Fifty  Tears  of  the  Sunday  at 
Home."  The  first  number  of  the  magazine  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  on  May  4th, 
1854,  and  for  many  years  the  publication  was  issued 
in  weekly  parts  as  well  as  monthly  numbers.  The 
objects  of  the  magazine  have  thus  been  set  forth  in 
its  own  pages  :  — 

"Other  religious  magazines,  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence, there  were  in  abundance,  sustained  by  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  them  to  say  that  they  were  never  ex- 
pected, or  indeed  designed,  to  be  extensively  read 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  religious  circles,  where 
alone  they  could  be  appreciated  and  valued.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  shoals  of  publications,  in  the 
form  of  popular  weekly  serials  and  Sunday  news- 
papers, which,  even  where  free  from  topics  positively 
corrupting  or  frivolous,  were  strictly  secular  in  their 
contents  and  tone. 

"  The  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  Sunday  at 
Home  was,  therefore,  to  bridge  over  this  chasm,  and 
to  provide  a  publication  at  once  deep  and  artisti- 
cally attractive,  which  should  unite  the  charms  of 
style  to  the  grave  verities  of  religious  teaching,  and 
which,  without  abating  or  compromising  in  any  de- 
gree the  '  true  sayings  of  God,'  might  avail  itself  of 
the  occasional  vehicle  of  imaginative  literature,  of 
instructive  biography,  of  sacred  philosophy,  of  the 
incidents  of  church  history,  and  such  like  mediums, 
for  the  conveyance  of  saving  truths  to  the  minds  of 
multitudes  who  might  otherwise  seldom  come  within 
its  reach." 

The  magazine  is  rightly  proud  of  its  length  of  days 
and  its  contributors  and  illustrators.  Looking  over 
the  pasty  fifty  volumes  is  like  scanning  a  record  of 
our  national  progress  during  the  past  half  century  ; 
but  more  especially  it  is  a  record  of  religious  life 
and  progress  at  home  and  broad.  A  fact  worth  add- 
ing is  that  during  all  these  years  the  magazine  has 
been  printed  by  the  same  firm — Messrs.  William 
Clowes  and  Sons. 


C.     B.     FRY'S     MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  seems  to  have  done  extremely  well 
in  his  new  venture,  for  he  has  produced  a  brightly 
written  and  most  interesting  magazine,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  subjects  which  occupy  passionately  the 
minds  of  immense  multitudes  at  the  present  time. 
The  world  of  sport  could  hardly  be  more  comprehen- 
sively catered  for  than  it  is  in  the  current  number. 

John  Porter  writes  on  Derby  Horses  at  Kings- 
clere  ;  Mr.  Harold  Begbie  contributes  a  spirited  verse 
about  Cricket.  The  chief  cricket  paper  is  contri- 
buted by  Lord  Hawke,  who  describes  the  secret  of 
Yorkshire's  success.  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge  writes  on  the 
Gordon-Bennett  Race. 

There  are  also  papers  on  Cycling,  Golf,  and  any 
number  of  miscellaneous  illustrated  articles,  which 
supply  capital  reading.  And  at  the  end  of  the  maga- 
zine there  are  half-a-dozen  full-page  portraits  of 
famous  cricketers. 


LA     REVUE. 

The  two  May  numbers  of  La  Revue  are  both  full 
of  interest,  especially  literary  interest.  Two  instal- 
ments are  given  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Benjamin  Constant,  partly  bearing  on  his  relation  to 
Mme.  de  Stael.  M.  Faguet  reviews  a  recent  book 
on  "Louis  XV.  et  Mme.  de  Pompadour" — -"La 
Pompadour,"  whose  beauty,  he  tells  us,  faded  so 
early  ;  at  thirty  she  was  pale,  pimple-faced  and 
emaciated  ;  who  was  horribly  unhappy,  and  yet  who 
made  and  unmade  Ministries,  as  she  did  alliances. 
"  She  was  a  kind  of  Queen  of  Europe,  often  de- 
feated, yet  still  queen."  M.  Pellissier  also  reviews, 
and  favourably,  the  last  novels  of  Loti  and  of  an 
author  too  little  known — Emile  Pouvillon. 

The  editor  publishes  a  lengthy  story  translated 
from  the  Japanese,  "  The  Otokodate  of  Yeddo,"  it 
being  one  of  those  tales,  he  says,  which  best  reflect 
the  soul  of  that  old  Japan  which  is  passing  away, 
and  yet  has  so  profound  an  influence  on  present- 
day  Japan. 

M.  Masson-Forestier  has  a  notable  article  on  Al- 
satians as  they  really  are,  which,  it  seems,  is  not  as 
they  are  described  by  M.  Rene  Bazin  in  his  famous 
novel  "Les  Oberle."  M.  Masson-Forestier's  point 
is  that  the  French  have  largely  forgotten  Alsace, 
and  ignored  her  wishes  and  feelings.  They  should 
have  travelled  more  in  Alsace,  spent  holidays  in  the 
Alsatian  Vosges,  kept  in  touch  with  them.  Alsace 
desired  the  exoneration  of  Dreyfus,  because  he  was 
an  Alsatian  ;  France — it  is  known  what  she  wished. 
At  the  Exhibition,  in  1900,  Alsatian  products  found 
no  buyers  ;  the  Alsatian  restaurant  was  ruined,  while 
the  German  one  made  a  fortune  ;  the  numerous 
Alsatians  who  visited  Paris  that  year  expected  some 
notice  to  be  taken  of  them,  and  none  was  taken. 
What  ought  France  to  do  then?  Let  Alsace  know 
that  she  is  always  her  friend  ;  give  prominence  to 
Alsatian  affairs,  buy  Alsatian  products,  travel  there 
in  summer,  and  thus  take  the  surest  means  of  per- 
manently ensuring  those  sympathies  which  will  be 
only  too  readily  given. 

Daria  Marie  has  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  the  boarding-out 
system  is  applied  to  the  insane,  of  course  only  to 
such  as  are  not  in  any  way  dangerous.  In  France, 
since  the  20,000  insane  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lation of  1838  are  now  80,000,  it  is  urgent  that 
something  should  be  done  ;  and  the  French  case  is 
not  exceptional.  One  of  the  most  famous  examples 
of  this  system  is  the  Belgian  village  of  Gheel, 
where,  even  in  1800,  the  insane  numbered  several 
hundreds.  Scotland  has  3000  insane  thus  boarded 
out ;  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia  try  to  keep  their 
harmless  insane  in  agricultural  colonies ;  Belgium 
has  had  to  found  a  second  colony  at  Lierneux,  and 
for  the  last  twelve  years  there  have  been  similar 
French  colonies.  At  Dun,  in  France,  there  are 
about  1500  insane,  where  it  is  found  that  the  system 
works  in  every  way  beneficially,  though  the  super- 
vision must  of  necessity  be  strict,  since  those  with 
whom  the  insane  are  boarded  out  "  are  not  saints." 
Many  of  the  insane,  who  are  really  insane  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  have  become  comparatively  useful 
members  of  society. 
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THE    ITALIAN     REVIEWS. 

The  Itassrgna  Xazionalr  (May  16th)  publishes  tn 
unusually  outspoken  article  for  a  Catholic  magazine 
on  the  Magi,  pointing  out  how  nothing  is  known 
nf  them  save  the  very  meagre  Gospel  narrative,  how 
in  all  human  probability  they  remained  Pagans  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  how,  therefore,  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  cultivate  a  devotion  to  them,  whether 
as  saints  or  martyrs,  or  to  venerate  their  supposed 
bones  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
church  of  Sant  Eustorgio  at  Milan,  the  authenticity 
of  which  could  certainly  never  be  established.  In 
conclusion  the  author,  who  signs  himself  "  Filalete," 
protests  energetically  against  a  recent  attempt  thai 
lias  been  made  to  revive  interest  in  so  "  obscure 
and  dubious  a  legend "  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
credulity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  treat  it  as  of 
faith.  Another  noteworthy  article  signed  "A 
Curate,''  points  out  once  again  the  futility  of  the 
papal  nan  expedit  in  political  affairs,  asserting  that 
it  in  no  way  prevents  Catholics  voting  when  they 
please,  while  it  does  prevent  really  good  Catholic 
candidates  from  coming  forward,  and  acts  as  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  to  men  genuinely  anxious 
to  be  loyal  both  to  Church  and  State.  He  points 
out  that  all  the  political  calculations  on  which  the 
prohibition  was  founded  have  proved  themselves 
false,  and  he  therefore  implores  Pius  X.  to  restore 
their  political  freedom  to  the  Italian  people. 

The  mosl  important  article  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  number  of  Emporium  describes  the  wit  and 
characteristics  of  three  artists  in  white  and-  black — 
English,  Belgian  and  Scandinavian  respectively  i.r., 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  James  Ensor  and  E.  Munch. 
The  article  is  very  fully  illustrated.  Of  Beardsley 
the  author,  V.  Pica,  writes  with  considerable  under- 
standing and  keen  admiration,  as  an  artist  who, 
dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  yet  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  vivid  personalities  in  black  and 
white  of  the  last  twenty  years.  He  classes  him  as 
a  decadent  with  Rops  and  Verlaine,  Baudelaire  and 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  as  one  who,  though  hungering 
after  the  ideal,  was  yet  often  the  slave  of  his  senses. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Nuova  Parola  the  distin- 
guished poetess  Neera  disposes  somewhat  summarily 
■of  what  is  known  on  the  Continent  at  femininism  by 
first  denying  its  existence,  and  then  describing  it 
as  a  movement  which  opposes  natural  laws,  destroys 
beauty,  and  is  disproved  by  science.  G.  Senes  argues 
in  favour  of  a  universal  language,  and  quotes  with 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  last  October  Italian  was  suggested  as  the 
most  suitable  of  living  languages. 

Professor  Achille  Loria,  in  the  Nuova  AntoUtgia 
(May  1st),  discusses  philosophically  the  well-worn 
problem  as  to  the  reality  of  man's  moral  progress, 
and  decides,  with  some  originality,  that  "  goodness 
never  is  and  never  will  be  the  result  of  the  strong, 
but  of  the  federation  and  close  organisation  of  the 
weak."  The  political  article  of  the  month  dilates 
with  enthusiasm  on  that  new  bond  of  amity  between 
France  and  Italy,  which  has  received  its  seal  from 
the  visit  of  Loubet  to  Rome,  an  article  which  shows 
how  keen  Italian  feeling  is  in  the  matter,  and  how 
bitterly  the  protestations  of  Pius  X.  will  be  resented, 
.even  in  Catholic  circles. 


THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

The  articles  in  the  current  issue  of  Onze  Eeuw 
extend  over  a  wide  area,  from  Scandinavia  and  Rus- 
sia to  Morocco.  The  contributions  on  Scandinavian 
Travel  and  Recollections  of  Russia  are  as  interesting 
and  as  thorough  as  the  articles  in  this  review  usually 
are,  while  the  Morocco  Question  is  ably  dealt  with  in 
a  long  essay.  Professor  Dr.  van  Walsem  examines 
the  thorny  subject  of  vivisection  in  an  exhaustive 
article ;  he  gives  facts,  figures  and  experiences  ; 
he  reminds  us  of  the  opinion,  held  by  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  civilised  people,  that  animals 
have  no  rights,  and  human  beings  therefore  need 
not  consider  them,  and  on  the  other  side  he  deals 
sharply  with  those  who  have  eyes  and  senses  so 
acute  that  they  see  pain  inflicted  where  no  such 
thing  can  occur!  Laymen,  he  contends,  cannot 
properly  judge  when  pain  is  inflicted.  From  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  least,  the  human  race 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  study  of  animal  organ- 
isms ;  at  the  present  time  these  experiments  can  be 
carried  out  without  causing  suffering,  and  the  results 
so  obtained  are  likely  to  decrease  human  suffering 
to  a  great  extent. 

I)e  Oids  contains  some  more  examples  of  a  Dutch 
rendering  of  Helene  Vacaresco's  Roumanian  Folk 
Songs  and  Ballads,  and  an  article  on  Lievendaal. 
among  others.  Lievendaal  is  a  small  place  between 
Utrecht  and  Arnheim,  and  some  of  its  inhabitants — 
Lievendaalers  as  they  are  termed-  have  played  their 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Incidentally  we 
learn  something  of  the  political  situation  and  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  year 
1400  onwards. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  is  filled  by  two  articles  of  deep 
interest,  both  of  the  social  order.  "  Population  and 
Population  Theories,"  by  Mr.  Treub,  has  special  in- 
terest to  British  readers  at  the  present  time,  in  view 
of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  comments 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons. It  is  more  than  half  a  century  ago  since  Suss- 
milch  made  a  study  of  the  birth  and  death  rate 
statistics  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Divine  command 
to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  was  one  which  humanity 
ought  to  follow,  and  from  which  the  human  race 
would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  ;  since  then  we 
have  seen  humanity  avoiding  the  burdens  of  parent- 
age for  various  reasons,  and  a  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate is  now  a  startling  fact  in  many  countries  be- 
sides France.  Mr.  Treub  examines  the  various 
theories,  referring  to  Spencer  and  other  writers. 
British  and  French.  What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things?  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
given  in  the  words  of  a  French  writer,  and  is  to 
the  effect  that  natality  will  tend  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  with  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  demographic  evolution  will  give  no  cause  for 
alarm,  in  every  society  in  which  individuality  is  al- 
lowed to  develop,  and  where  wealth  is  not  too 
unevenly  distributed.  In  short,  the  fear  of  poverty, 
taken  in  its  broad  sense,  is  the  main  cause  ;  let 
parents  feel  that  they  can  always  obtain  work,  and 
consequently  food  for  themselves  and  their  offspring, 
and  things  will  be  different.  The  second  article  is 
on  lead  poisoning  among  pottery  workers,  and  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  prevent  or  minimise 
it. 
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This  "  natural  history  of  himself "  is  an  in- 
genuous piece  of  self-stripping.  The  philosopher 
invites  the  world  to  be  his  valet.  He  thinks  the 
exhibition  will  be  "  a  useful  accompaniment  "  to 
his  other  works.  It  will ;  both  as  explaining 
their  genesis  and  as  advertising  their  defects. 
Mr.  Spencer  tells  of  a  Frenchman  who,  having 
long  wished  to  see  him,  found  him  at  last  play- 
ing billiards,  and  lifted  up  both  hands  in  amaze- 
ment at  so  great  a  thinker  descending  to  so  trivial 
an  amusement.  There  will  be  much  like  lifting 
up  of  hands  over  this  book  and  possibly  some 
lowering  of  estimates. 

AN  INSURGENT  BY   HEREDITY. 

Mr.  Spencer  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
pride  he  felt  in  being  a  rebel  against  the  tyranny 
of  custom.  He  proclaims  in  almost  every  chapter 
his  "  habitual  nonconformity.'-  He  endeavours 
to  trace  his  pedigree  back  to  refugee  Hussites 
from  Bohemia,  who  settled  in  Lorraine  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  whose  descendants  in  the 
next  century  came  over  to  England  as  Huguenot 
refugees.  Whether  his  remote  ancestors  were  or 
were  not  Hussite  and  Huguenot,  his  pedigree  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  some  of  the  earliest  Wes- 
leyans.  On  both  sides  he  came  of  Wesleyan 
stock,  and  may  be  claimed  as  the  first  philosopher 
of  pure  Wesleyan  blood. 

Of  his  father  and  uncles  he  says  :  "  Brought 
up  as  Wesleyans,  they  dissented  more  or  less  from 
that  form  of  dissent."  One  of  them  entered  the 
Church  of  England,  but  there  revealed  the  dis- 
sident trait  by  being  almost  the  only  clergyman 
out  of  15,000  who  was  an  avowed  Freetrader.  In 
their  vouth  they  were  all  fond  of  music :  they 
were  all  regarded  as  eccentric.  Mr.  Spencer 
says  :  — 

The  traits  common  to  them  of  most  import  to  be 
here  noted  were — independence,  self-asserting  judg- 
ment, the  tendency  to  nonconformity,  and  the  unre- 
strained display  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions  ; 
more  especially  in  respect  of  political,  social,  reli- 
gions and  ethical  matters. 

HIS   FATHER  AND  MOTHER, 

Of  his  father  he  has  much  to  say.  The  filial 
loyalty  he  displays  does  honour  to  the  philoso- 
pher. He  does  indeed  record  "  the  one  greaf 
drawback — he    was    not    kind    to    my  mother " ; 

*  "  An  Autobiography  by  Herbert  Spencer."  2  vols. 
8vo.     pp.   556  and  542.     Williams  and  Norgate.     28s.   net. 


subordinated  her  overmuch ;  expected  from  her 
more  than  it  was  in  her  power  to  render.  ''  But," 
he  declares,  "  I  contemplate  my  father's  nature 
with  much  admiration.  On  looking  round  among 
those  I  have  known,  I  cannot  find  anyone  of 
higher  type."  How  candidly  he  deals  with  him- 
self may  be  seen  from  this  analysis  : 

Whatever  specialities  of  character  and  faculty  in 
me  are  due  to  inheritance  are  inherited  from  my 
father.  Between  my  mother's  mind  and  my  own  I 
see  scarcely  any  resemblances,  emotional  or  intellec- 
tual. She  was  very  patient :  I  am  very  impatient. 
She  was  tolerant  of  pain,  bodily  or  mental  ;  I  am  in- 
tolerant of  it.  She  was  little  given  to  finding  fault 
with  others  ;  I  am  greatly  given  to  it.  She  was 
submissive  ;  I  am  the  reverse  of  submissive.  So, 
too,  in  respect  of  intellectual  faculties,  I  can  perceive 
no  trait  common  to  us  ;  unless  it  be  a  certain  greater 
calmness  of  judgment  than  was  shown  by  my 
father. 

The  ambitions  of  life  which  are  generally 
stirred  or  fostered  by  a  mother's  sympathy  re- 
ceived no  help  from  her :  "  My  own  proceedings 
and  plans  she  always  criticised  discouragingly 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  some  commonplace 
career."  "  That  she  knew  some  of  my  essays  I 
gather  indirectly  ...  but  my  larger  works 
were  not,  I  believe,  attempted,  or,  if  attempted, 
were  promptly  given  up  as  incomprehensible." 

From  his  father  he  derived,  he  says,  three  fun- 
damental traits — "-an  unusual  capacity  for  the 
intuition  of  cause,"  the  sympathetic  tendency, 
and  the  ability  to  discern  inconspicuous  analogies. 
He  was  less  actively  beneficent  than  his  father — 
a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  a  deficiency  in 
energy  due  to  "  the  remoter  plexuses  of  blood 
vessels  everywhere  "  not  being  duly  charged.  But 
he  had  all  his  father's  sentiment  of  egoistic  jus- 
tice, and,  by  sympathy,  of  altruistic  justice  also. 
His  father  had  full  share  of  the  hereditary  non- 
conformity ;  would  never  take  off  his  hat  to  any- 
one, would  address  no  one  as  "  Rev."  or  "  Esq.," 
or  anything  other  than  plain  "  Mr.,"  would  never 
put  on  any  sign  of  mourning,  even  for  father  or 
mother.  Later  he  attended  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  but  without  becoming  a  Quaker. 

AS   A   BOY    "  TJNTEACHABLE." 

Of  this  uncompromising  sire,  Herbert  was  the 
only  surviving  child.  He  was  born  in  Derby, 
April  27th,  1820.  "  There  followed  five  other 
children,  none  of  whom  lived  more  than  a  week 
or  ten  davs.     It  was  one  of  mv  misfortunes  to 
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have  no  brothers,  and  a  still  greater  misfortune 
to  have  no  sisters."  He  seems  from  the  earliest 
to  have  been  a  resolute  little  rebel.  His  parents 
asserted  authority,  but  did  not  enforce  it.  He 
consequently  defied  it.  He  would  not  shine  at 
school.  "  I  was  very  much  behind  most  chil- 
dren." He  avoided  lesson-learning  and  routine 
methods.  "  I  rarely  said  a  lesson  correctly." 
"  Throughout  boyhood,  as  in  after  life,  I  could 
not  bear  prolonged  reading."  Yet  he  was  quick 
in  picking  up  miscellaneous  information ;  and  he 
was  an  attentive  listener  to  discussions  carried  on 
by  his  father  with  others.  His  father  insisted  on 
the  practice  of  self-help,  especially  intellectual 
self-help,  and  used  to  raise  questions  for  the  boy 
to  think  over.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  little 
school.  His  only  physical  distinction  was  that  he 
was  swiftest  runner  among  his  schoolmates.  He 
delighted  most  in  fishing — a  lifelong  pleasure 
which  he  intermitted  for  many  years  in  manhood 
for  humane  reasons,  but  resumed  on  grounds  of 
health.  He  was  much  given  to  castle-building, 
and  while  absorbed  in  solitary  reverie  used  to 
talk  aloud  as  he  walked. 

A  RUNAWAY   FROM  SCHOOL. 

When  he  was  thirteen  his  parents  sent  him  to 
stay  with  his  clergyman  uncle  at  Hinton,  near 
Bath,  in  the  hope  that  under  firmer  rule  Herbert 
might  prove  more  amenable  to  authority.  The 
boy  thought  at  first  he  was  there  on  a  visit ;  but, 
ten  days  after  he  knew  he  was  to  stay  on,  his 
home-sickness  and  rebelliousness  overmastered 
him,  and  he  set  off  to  walk  home.  He  had  only 
two  shillings  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  dolorous 
pilgrimage.  He  got  a  bed  at  two  places  on  the 
road,  but  never  a  wink  of  sleep,  and  appears 
to  have  wept  most  of  the  way.  •  He  had  no  food 
but  bread  and  water  with  a  few  glasses  of  beer; 
yet  he  walked  forty-eight  miles  one  day,  forty- 
seven  the  next,  and  some  twenty  the  third.  He 
arrived  home  in  dire  distress,  but  apparently 
physically  none  the  worse,  whereat  the  aged  Her- 
bert marvels.  His  escape  was  fruitless.  In  a 
fortnight  he  was  sent  back  and  spent  three  years 
with  his  uncle.  The  latter  reports  him  as  setting 
to  work  in  "  a  very  bungling  manner."  "  Un- 
teachable,"  adds  Spencer,  "  I  always  continued 
to  be."  His  acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek, 
French  was  consequently  very  small.  He  never 
knew  English  grammar,  and  actually  boasts  in 
his  preface,  "  I  have  remained  entirely  without 
formal  knowledge  of  syntax  down  to  the  present 
hour.  He  believes  one  cause  for  his  dislike  of 
language-learning  was  his  aversion  to  everything 
purely  dogmatic.  He  recalls  with  characteristic 
pleasure  that  when  only  thirteen  he  attacked 
both  teacher  and  textbook  for  declaring  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  vis  inertia :  as  if  inertia  could  be 
a  positive  force.     His  uncle  was  a  great  advocate 


of  the   New   Poor  Law,   and   Herbert  was   con- 
stantly hearing  social  questions  discussed. 

HIS    FIRST    APPEARANCE    IN    PRINT. 

When  he  was  sixteen  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  print — in  a  Bath  Magazine — with  a  letter 
describing  curiously  shaped  crystals  observed 
when  crystallising  common  salt. 

During  his  stay  at  Hinton  the  boy  grew  at  the 
rate  of  three  inches  a  year.  The  autobiographer, 
always  eager  to  find  physiological  grounds  for 
mental  facts,  suggests  that  this  rapid  growth  may 
account  for  his  contemporaneous  dulness  and 
failure  of  memory.  And  he  asks,  Was  there  not 
a  simultaneous  moral  effect?  Reviewing  his  edu- 
cation at  Hinton,  he  remarks  on  the  absence  of 
history,  literature,  poetry  and  fiction,  and  the 
concrete  sciences.  Morally  he  was  benefited,  al- 
though his  guardians  found  him  "  intractable 
material." 

AS    TEACHER    AND    AS    CIVIL    ENGINEER. 

His  grandfather  and  father  having  been 
teachers,  he  was  himself,  now  seventeen  years  old, 
set  to  teach  in  the  school  at  Derby  where  he  had 
himself  been  taught.  He  succeeded,  he  says, 
fairly  well,  especially  with  his  class  of  geometry. 
He  indulged  in  dreams  of  "  founding  an  educa- 
tional institute,  including  lower  and  higher 
schools,  in  which  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
my  own  plans,  alike  for  intellectual  culture,  moral 
discipline  and  physical  training"  But,  in  his 
own  phrase,  this  was  "  a  false  start."  He  was 
found  a  post  as  civil  engineer,  under  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  on  the  London  division  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railway,  then  in  process  of 
construction.  He  arrived  in  London  in  time  to 
see  the  young  Queen  pay  a  State  visit  to  the 
Lord  Mayor— the  only  Royal  procession  he  ever 
deigned  to  see.  After  ten  months  in  London  he 
went  to  Worcester  as  assistant  to  the  head  en- 
gineer on  the  making  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  line.  He  had  the  usual  experience  of 
a  serious  youth  in  an  office  of  more  or  less  wild 
young  fellows — disliked,  tolerated,  respected. 
Apart  from  his  professional  duties  he  worked  at 
Euclid  and  mechanics,  and  at  other  problems  of 
his  own  setting.  For  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  railway  work,  during  which  he  laid 
by  a  considerable  sum,  and  laid  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  flesh.  He  reached,  in  fact,  his  maxi- 
mum weight  of  i5olbs. 

HIS  LOT  IN   LIFE   SEEKING   AFTER  HIM. 

On  the  eve  of  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  gave 
up  his  post  and  returned  home,  intending  to  de- 
velop his  father's  design  of  an  electro-magnetic 
engine.  His  habitual  castle-building  had  now- 
taken  the  form  of  picturing  his  fortune  made  by 
means  of  some  mechanical  invention.  He  had 
then  not  the  faintest  idea  of  becoming  an  author. 
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He  soon  found  his  father's  engine  a  will  o'  the 
wisp  which  had  cost  him  an  eligible  appoint- 
ment. But  he  reflects  that  the  blunder  turned 
out  for  good.  It  saved  him  from  "  a  humdrum 
and  not  very  prosperous  life  as  a  civil  engineer." 
It  also  "  opened  the  way  to  another  kind  of  life. 
During  the  time  of  unsettled  employment  which 
followed  he  happened  to  visit  his  uncle  at  Hin- 
ton,  and  during  conversations  which  revealed 
their  "  common  tendency  towards  Individualism  " 
arose  the  suggestion  that  he  should  express  his 
views  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Nonconformist. 
That  journal  had  only  recently  been  commenced 
by  Mr.  Edward  Miall,.  who  was  a  iriend  of  nis 
uncle.  A  note  of  introduction  to  the  editor 
launched  young  Spencer  on  his  career  of  author- 
ship. Commenting  on  these  letters  on  "  The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  written  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  recalls  the  chain  of  events 
which  preceded  and  followed  them,,  and  says  :  — 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  visit  to  Hinton — had  it 
not  been  for  these  political  conversations  with  my 
uncle — possibly  had  it  not  been  for  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Miall,  the  first  of  these  letters 
would  not  have  seen  the  light,  and  the  rest  of  them 
would  never  have  been  written.  Had  they  never 
been  written,  "  Social  Statics,"  which  originated  from 
them,  would  not  even  have  been  thought  of.  Had 
there  been  no  "  Social  Statics,"  those  lines  of  en- 
quiry which  led  to  "  The  Principles  of  Psychology " 
would  have  remained  unexplored.  And  without  that 
study  of  life  in  general  initiated  by  the  writing  of 
these  works,  leading,  presently,  to  the  study  of  the 
relations  between  its  phenomena  and  those  of  the 
inorganic  world,  there  would  have  been  no  "  System 
of  Synthetic  Philosophy." 

The  inference  which  a  religious  man  would 
have  drawn  from  this  string  of  coincidences  is  of 
course  not  given.  But  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  Spencer's  mention  of  con- 
vergent coincidences  suggests  the  presence  of  the 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

AT  LOOSE   ENDS. 

On  his  return  to  Derby,  his  mental  versatility 
showed  itself  in  his  development  of  his  father's 
phonography,  in  his  draft  of  the  principles  of  a 
universal  language,  and  in  his  active  furtherance 
of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Movement.  Then  he 
went  up  to  London  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
engineering  or  literature  ;  brought  out  the  letters 
on  the  Sphere  of  Government  in  pamphlet  form, 
at  a  loss  to  himself  of  about  ,£10;  received  an 
encouraging  letter  on  this,  his  first  separate  pub- 
lication, from  none  other  than  Thomas  Carlyle  ; 
and  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Association 
afterwards  known  as  the  Liberation  Society.  Not 
having  made  much  headway  in  London,  he  started 
in  Birmingham  as  sub-editor  of  a  new  Radical 
paper,  the  Pilot.  Only  for  a  month,  however. 
He  passed  on  to  surveying  and  levelling  of  rail- 


ways and  attending  as  engineer  on  Parliamentary 
Committees.  It  was  the  time  of  the  railway 
mania.  After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  this 
work  he  left  engineering  for  ever.  Then  he  oc- 
cupied himself  with  inventions,  mostly  abortive, 
a  scheme  of  quasi-aerial  locomotion,  a  binding- 
pin,  a  plan  for  naming  colours,  a  planing  machine. 
He  began  also  to  plan  to  write  the  work  which 
ultimately  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Social 
Statics."  But  at  that  time  he  had,  he  says,  no 
idea  of  making  authorship  his  vocation. 

Nevertheless,  he  wanted  some  occupation 
which  would  leave  him  leisure  to  pursue  his 
literary  aims.  This  he  found  in  the  post  of  sub- 
editor of  the  Economist,  which  he  held  for  some 
four  and  a  half  years.  During  that  period  he 
brought  out  "  Social  Statics,"  and  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  G.  H.  Lewes,  Miss  Evans  (George 
Eliot),  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  In  his  own  words, 
"  the  character  of  my  later  career  was  mainly  de- 
termined by  the  conceptions  which  were  initiated 
and  the  friendships  which  were  formed  "  in  those 
years. 

THE    TRAGIC    BREAKDOWN. 

The  death  of  his  clergyman-uncle,  in  1853,  left 
him  ^500  and  the  reversion  of  a  further  sum. 
He  resolved  to  leave  the  Economist  and  to  rely 
on  the  connection  which  he  had  already  formed 
with  some  of  the  principal  reviews.  The  article 
he  wrote  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  Railway 
Morals  and  Railway  Policy "  embodied  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  as  civil  engineer  and,  he 
says,  "  attracted  much  more  attention  than  any- 
thing else  I  ever  wrote."  Meantime  he  set  to 
work  on  his  "Principles  of  Psychology."  He 
wrote  it  at  different  places,  at  Tr6port,  in  France, 
at  Brighton,  at  Derby  and  in  North  Wales.  His 
intense  application  in  preparing  it'  brought  on, 
just  as  he  was  finishing  it,  what  Mr.  Spencer  evi- 
dently regarded  as  the  great  tragedy  of  his  life. 
It  was  at  Pen-y-Gwrid,  in  North  Wales,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  that  "  the  mischief  was 
done'":  — 

One  morning  soon  after  beginning  work,  there 
commenced  a  sensation  in  my  head— not  pain,  nor 
heat,  nor  fulness,  nor  tension,  but  simply  a  sensa- 
tion, bearable  enough,  but  abnormal.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  symptom  was  at  once  manifest  to  me. 
.  .  .  Health,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was 
never  again  to  be  overtaken. 

ARRIVED ! 

"  Eighteen  months  lost  "  describes  the  period 
that  follows,  in  which  he  went  about  seeking  rest 
and  health,  but  finding  them  not.  Social  excite- 
ment he  must  avoid ;  and  music  was  about  the 
only  thing  he  could  enjoy  with  impunity.  Yet 
he  had  still  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  live 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  to  pro- 
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duce.  It  was,  in  fact,  within  two  or  three  years 
after  his  breakdown  that  he  advanced  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  system  of  philosophy  which  was 
to  be  his  life-work.  The  wanderings  and  tossings 
of  his  course  hitherto  had  brought  him  at  last 
to  the  settled  vocation  of  philosopher.  In  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  outlined  practically  all  that 
he  was  to  achieve.  He  had  arrived.  The  in- 
terest of  his  career  subsequently  lies  in  watching 
how  the  great  purpose  overcame  the  menace  of 
poverty  and  the  attacks  of  ill  health. 

"HAGGLING   FOR    PENNYWORTHS." 

The  battle  for  the  wherewithal  to  produce  and 
publish  his  works  continued  till  his  forty-seventh 
year.  He  tried  at  first  to  obtain  an  official  posi- 
tion under  the  Government,  but  as  that  quest 
proved  fruitless  he  decided  to  issue  his  intended 
publications  by  subscription.  The  prospectus 
promised  four  parts  in  each  year  at  2s.  6d.  a 
part ;  and  about  600  subscribers  were  obtained 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  where 
an  enthusiastic  friend,  Mr.  Youman,  was  push- 
ing the  sale.  So  fortified,  Mr.  Spencer  began  his 
"  First  Principles/'  and  went  on  with  one  volume 
after  another  of  his  monumental  work.  But  in 
six  years  his  subscribers  had  fallen  in  number ; 
his  expenditure  had  outrun  his  income ;  the  ill- 
health  of  his  parents  required  increasing  aid  from 
his  purse.  So,  in  1866,  he  announced  that  the 
work  must  cease.  Promptly  came  the  generous 
offer  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  "  guarantee  the 
publisher  against  loss  *  on  the  next  treatise.  Mr. 
Spencer  courteously  declined.  His  friends  set 
about  endeavouring  to  increase  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. But  Mr.  Youman  and  other  American 
admirers  solved  the  difficulty  by  subscribing  7000 
dollars,  and  investing  the  amount  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's name.  The  bequest  which  came  to  him 
about  the  same  time  on  his  father's  death  was  a 
further  easement.  The  advertisement  given  to 
his  writings  by  the  American  testimonial,  and  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  in  London  to  increase  their 
circulation  made  them  soon  a  source  of  revenue. 
"  From  this  time  forth  I  had  no  adverse  circum- 
stances to  contend  with.  The  remainder  of  my 
life-voyage  was  through  smooth  waters."  The 
Synthetic  Philosophy  was  saved. 

PAST   THE   BREAKERS. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  venture  and  the 
romance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  life.  The  subsequent 
course  of  his  story  is  not  so  significant  for  the 
purposes  of  a  character  sketch,  except  for  the 
splendid  witness  it  affords  to  the  indomitable  per- 
severance with  which,  in  spite  of  chronic  ill- 
health,  a  great  life-quest  can  be  pursued  and  at- 
tained. Otherwise  it  is  a  record  of  continued 
literary  success.  He  remarks  that  on  his  giving 
up  the  custom  of  sending  out  copies  for  review. 


the  sale  of  his  books  was  at  once  doubled. 
Whence  he  draws  inferences  that  are  hard  on 
reviewers.  His  works  were  translated  into  Rus- 
sian in  1866,  French  in  1871,  German  in  1872, 
Italian  later,  and  Greek  in  1881.  The  most  lucra- 
tive of  all  his  works  was  his  "  extra  book  " — 
"  The  Study  of  Sociology  " — which  first  appeared 
in  the  Contemporary  as  a  succession  of  articles 
and  then  was  published  in  the  International 
Science  Series.  It  vielded  him  about  .£1500  net 
profit.  Honours  came  to  him  which  he  valued. 
He  proudly  declined  the  degree  of  LL.D.  offered 
by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  With  similar 
self-complacency  he  relates  that  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  X  Club  he  "  was  the  only  one  who 
was  fellow  of  no  society,  and  had  presided  over 
nothing."  He  appreciated,  too,  being  elected  by 
the  committee  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  But  for 
the  rest,  his  story  is  the  uneventful  one  of  work 
done,  and  of  symptoms  noted,  varied  by  the 
genial  excitements  of  meeting  friends  in  London, 
or  spending  happy  times  with  them  in  the  coun- 
try— generally  in  Scotland.  The  most  adven- 
turous episodes  of  travel  recorded  are  his  trip  to 
Italy  in  1868,  and  his  American  tour  in  1882. 
In  the  former  he  greatly  surprised  himself  by 
his  courage  in  chasing  a  Neapolitan  thief  who 
had  made  off  with  his  field-glass,  and  by  his  even 
greater  temerity  in  crossing  without  guide  the  thin 
crust  of  cinder  and  ash  which  barely  covered  a 
stream  of  red-hot  lava  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius. 
In  the  United  States  he  was  everywhere  lionised, 
but  was  evidently  as  nervous  about  the  Boston 
dinner  in  his  honour  as  a  girl  about  her  debut. 
He  considers  the  tour  to  have  been  a  great  mis- 
take, as  it  cost  him  so  heavily  in  health.  The 
autobiography  closes  in  1893 — ten  years  before 
his  death. 

THE    ARCH-VALETUDINARIAN. 

Having  glanced  at  the  general  tenor  of  his 
long  life,  we  are  in  a  position  to  group  together 
certain  of  the  chief  characteristics  which  it  has 
disclosed.  The  reader  needs  continually  to  re- 
mind himself  that  the  life  he  is  tracing  is  the  life 
that  has  given  the  world  the  great  library  of  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.  That  work,  and  not  the  story 
before  us,  is  the  true  monument.  This  fact  for- 
gotten, there  creeps  over  one  a  sense  of  monotonv 
and  repetition.  Nay,  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
is  a  still  less  pleasing  impress:on.  Anyone  who 
did  not  know  Mr.  Spencer's  achievement  in  gene- 
ralisation and  exposition,  and  only  knew  him  as 
revealed  in  these  pages,  would  probably  set  him 
down  as  an  incorrigible  valetudinarian,  who  was 
almost  more  concerned  about  the  state  of  his 
health  than  about  anything  else  in  the  universe. 
Fven  before  his  permanent  breakdown  he  shows 
himself  mightilv  interested  in  the  workings  of  his 
organism. 
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The  self-centredness  of  the  hypochondriac  ap- 
pears rather  painfully  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  tell- 
ing of  his  father's  death.     He  writes:  — 

He  got  gradually  worse,  however,  and  died  on  the 
Thursday  night.  As  you  may  imagine,  the  shock  has 
been  great,  and  had  unnerved  me  greatly.  Indeed, 
I  found  my  system  running  down  so  rapidly,  and 
such  serious  symptoms  showing  themselves,  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  come  up  to  town  for  a  few  days' 
change  of  scene,  lest  I  should  fall  into  some  nervous 
condition  out  of  which  it  woidd  take  me  a  long  time 
to  recover. 

MOTIVES    OF   HIS    WORK. 

A  pleasanter  theme  is  the  spirit  and  method  of 
the  work  which  he  did  and  which  ill-health  did 
not  arrest.  His  first  book  was  indeed  ascribed 
by  his  father  to  a  motive  more  suggestive  of  the 
assertor  of  self  than  of  the  dispassionate  scientist. 
Herbert  was  referred  to  Dymock's  "  Essays  '  as 
an  authority  in  morals,  and  retorted  that  he  could 
write  a  better  book  himself  "  You  had  better 
try,"  rejoined  the  father.  Herbert  said  he  would ; 
and  "  Social  Statics  "  was  the  result.  The  au- 
thor declines  to  accept  this  as  the  originating 
■  cause.  He  traces  with  philosophic  phlegm  the 
motive  which  prompted  his  career.  Ambition 
was  not,  he  says,  the  primary  motive,  but  solely 
the  desire  to  diffuse  what  seemed  to  him  true 
views.  But  for  the  publisher  he  would  have 
published  "  Social  Statics''  anonymously.  At  the 
same  time  he  allows  that  the  desire  for  achieve- 
ment and  the  honour  which  achievement  brings 
have  been  large  factors.  In  controversy  perhaps, 
as  with  most  men,  the  desire  for  personal  success 
may,  he  grants,  have  predominated  over  the  de- 
sire to  establish  the  truth.  He  mentions  besides 
the  keen  delight  in  intellectual  conquest,  the 
architectonic  instinct  or  love  of  system-building, 
and  "  a  dash  of  the  artist  which  has  all  along 
made  the  achievement  of  beauty  a  stimulus." 

HIS   METHOD   OF   THINKING. 

Of  his  methods  of  work  he  tells  us  much  and 
shows  more.  He  appears  not  so  much  to  think 
of  set  purpose  as  to  let  his  thought  grow.  He 
•explained  the  absence  of  lines  on  his  forehead 
and  startled  George  Eliot  by  telling  her,  "  I  am 
never  puzzled."  She  thought  it  "  the  most  arro- 
gant thing "  she  ever  heard  uttered.  He  went 
•on  :  — 

It  has  never  been  my  way  to  set  before  myself  a 
problem  and  puzzle  out  an  answer.  The  conclusions 
at  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  arrived  have  not 
been  arrived  at  as  solutions  of  questions  raised  :  but 
have  been  arrived  at  unawares — each  as  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  a  body  of  thoughts  which  slowly  grew 
from  a  germ.  .  .  .  The  determined  effort  causes 
a  perversion  of  thought. 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  my  thinking  was  always 
done  largely,  if  not  mainly,  while  walking." 


OF    READING. 

His     reading     was     as     unconventional.       He 

says: —     ■ 

All  through  life  my  constitutional  idleness  has 
taken  the  form  of  inability  to  persevere  in  labour 
which  has  not  an  object  at  once  large  and  distinct. 
To  aunly  day  after  day  merely  with  the  general  idea 
of  acquiring  information,  or  of  increasing  ability,  was 
not  in  me.  But  with  an  important  and  definite  end 
to  achieve  I  could  work. 

This  lack  of  mental  control  accounts  for  much 
in  his  works,  and  notablv  his  singular  failure  to 
follow  the  historical  method.  He  had  a  contempt 
for  histories  as  usually  written,  because  of  the 
prominence  they  give  to  personalities,  and  the 
scant  heed  they  pay  to  the  development  of  social 
institutions.  He  ransacked  the  past  for  sociolo- 
gical data.  He  employed  assistants  to  compile 
the  descriptive  sociology  ;  and  then  when  he  set 
about  writing  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  he  cut 
up  the  compilation  and  arranged  the  cuttings  on 
a  great  table,  with  other  memoranda  of  fact,  as 
required  to  illustrate  or  verify  a  given  line  of 
thought. 

A  BIT  OF   A  PHILISTINE. 

This  use  of  historical  facts  after  tne  manner  of 
geological  or  botanical  specimens  will  perhaps 
help  the  student  of  his  works  to  understand  why 
the  organic  movement  of  human  history,  as  a 
whole,  receives  such  meagre  recognition.  Mr. 
Spencer  confesses  that  he  was  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed as  an  engineer  because  of  his  "  inadequate 
regard  for  precedent  " ;  he  "  might  have  come  to 
grief  from  neglecting  the  guidance  of  registered 
experience."  So  i»  preparing  for  his  "  Social 
Statics "  he  says :  "  I  paid  little  attention  to 
what  had  been  written  upon  either  ethics  or  poli- 
tics." He  owns  to  his  "  impatience  of  reading 
in  general,  which  has  always  made  the  getting 
through  a  grave  book  a  difficulty,"  and  to  his 
"  inability  to  continue  reading  a  book  from  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  which  I  dissented."  So  he 
had  not  patience  to  read  more  than  a  chapter  or 
two  of  Kant.  So,  though  from  different  motives, 
he  could  not  read  the  Iliad.  Even  Plato  he  has 
tried  in  vain  to  read  time  after  time.  Did  ever  a 
man  more  completely  write  himself  down  a  Philis- 
tine than  when  Spencer  says : — 

Still,  quotations  from  time  to  time  met  with,  lead 
me  to  think  that  there  are  in  Plato  detached  thoughts 
from  which  I  might  benefit  had  I  the  patience  to  seek 
them  out.  The  like  is  probably  true  of  other  ancient 
writings. 

"THE    REBEL"    AND   "THE   ANGEL." 

Very  naively  he  says :  "  Always  I  was  more 
originative  than  receptive.  Occupation  with  other 
people's  thoughts  was  so  much  less  interesting 
than  occupation  with  my  own  " !     This  is  scarcely 
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the  position  to  be  taken  up  by  one  who  seeks  to 
be  a  biologist  of  the  human  race.  Similarly  he 
is  careful  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Evolution 
theory  during  seventeen  years  of  his  own  life. 
Some  sign  of  an  inkling  that  it  had  also  been 
evolving  in  the  life  of  mankind  before  he  was 
would  have  been  welcome.  Spencer  tells  us  that 
he  once  in  his  youth  meditated  writing  two  poems, 
one  to  be  called  "  The  Angel  of  Truth,"  and  the 
other  "  The  Rebel."  These  titles  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  represent  two  antagonistic  tendencies 
in  the  philosopher's  life.  Ever  and  again  the 
rebel  in  him  tries  to  repudiate  the  great  continui- 
ties of  social  life  and  thought.  But  ever  and 
again  we  see  the  Angel  of  Truth  beginning  to 
master  the  rebel :  as  when  Spencer  frankly  re- 
cognises "  a  detrimental  tendency "  extending 
throughout  his  adult  life  "  to  underestimate  the 
past  as  compared  with  the  present."  He  also 
honourably  owns  to  a  fault-finding  spirit  and 
readiness  to  dwell  upon  defects  which  have  par- 
tially debarred  him  from  "  the  pleasures  of  ad- 
miration " ;  and  to  a  greater  willingness  to  remark 
upon  disagreements  than  upon  agreements.  Thus 
does  the  Angel  disavow  the  Rebel. 

HIS    LITERABY    TASTE. 

He  tells  us  he  took  great  pains  with  his  style. 
His  style,  he  says,  is  lucid  but  has  a  monotony 
which  displeases  him.  He  was  greatly  rejoiced 
to  discover  that  dictation  cost  him  less  cerebral 
strain  than  writing,  even  if  it  did  give  a  more 
declamatory  tinge  to  his  style.  He  dictated  much 
of  his  work  in  the  open  air,  in  parks,  or  on  the 
Scottish  lakes.  He  corrected  his  proofs  on 
Italian  hills  and  on  Welsh  fields,  in  one  case 
awaking  from  his  papers  to  find  a  semi-circle  of 
sheep  gazing  intently  on  him.  His  love  of  per- 
fection led  him  to  prune  and  alter  and  correct 
wherever  he  thought  improvement  possible.  He 
renounced  verse-making  himself,  and  his  own  re- 
quirement is  "  little  poetry  and  of  the  best." 
Wordsworth  had  small  attraction  for  him :  "  most 
of  his  writing  is  not  wine,  but  beer."  Shelley  he 
once  held  out  to  be  "  the  finest  poet  of  his  era  " ; 
the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  to  be  "  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  read  by  far."  Dante  he 
finds  "  too  continuously  rich."  Emerson  seemed 
at  first  "  too  mystical "  to  please  him,  but  im- 
proved on  further  acquaintance.  Spencer  read 
one  of  the  transcendentalist's  essays  aloud  to  a 
friend,  who  said  that  "  the  feeling  produced  in 
him  was  like  that  produced  by  distant  thunder." 

MATURER   VIEWS    OP   CHURCH    AND    8TATE. 

In  his  political  views  the  rebel  had  his  innings 
first.  In  youth  a  zealous  advocate  of  "  complete 
suffrage,"  he  laments  in  age  that  the  irresistible 
drift  towards  Socialism  is  the  result  of  giving  the 
masses  supreme  power:  — 


Whereas  in  the  days  of  early  enthusiasm  I  thought 
that  all  would  go  well  if  governmental  arrangements 
were  transformed,  I  now  think  that  transformations 
in  governmental  arrangements  can  be  of  use  only  in 
so  far  as  they  express  the  transformed  natures  of 
citizens. 

Even  his  early  antipathy  against  monarchy  has 
abated.  With  nations  feeling  as  they  do,  it  would 
be  no  more  proper  to  deprive  them  of  their  king 
than  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  doll !  He  says  he 
only  voted  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  at  Derby, 
in  1865.  Speaking  generally,  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  Liberal  candidate.  But  he  dissents  from 
both  parties.  State  Churchmen  will  not,  and 
Free  Churchmen  probably  will,  be  displeased  to 
find  that  the  Agnostic  philosopher  was  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  Liberationist  Society,  and 
that  from  his  pen  came  the  first  address  it  issued 
— "  the  first  overt  step  towards  that  agitation  for 
disconnecting  Church  and  State  that  has  since 
been  carried  on." 

EICH   IN    FRIENDSHIPS. 

But  with  all  his  antagonisms  and  censorious- 
ness,  Spencer  reveals  himself  a  man  of  warm 
social  sympathies.  He  says  that  he  was  fortunate 
in  his  friendships.  He  certainly  was.  But  to 
make  and  keep  good  friends  one  must  be  a  good 
friend.  And  despite  all  his  confessed  want  of 
tact  and  lack  of  reticence  and  passion  for  dis- 
agreement, Spencer  had  that  about  him  which 
grappled  men's  hearts  to  him.  With  persons  who 
did  not  interest  him  he  lapsed  into  silence. 
People  who  angered  him  he  let  alone. 

But  towards  congenial  souls  Spencer  shows  a 
clinging  disposition  that  is  pathetic  in  so  lonely  a 
man.  He  is  careful  to  choose  his  lodgings  within 
easy  reach  of  Huxley's  home.  The  knowledge 
that  he  is  far  from  friends  is  more  than  he  can 
bear.  To  know  they  are  near,  even  though  he 
does  not  see  them,  is  a  pleasure  to  him.  His 
summer  holidays  in  Scotland  were  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  families  of  friends.  And  he  had  evi- 
dently a  keen  enjoyment  of  club-fellowship.  He 
also  originated  a  series  of  picnics ;  and  his  walks 
or  rambles  were  mostly  spent  in  company. 

HIS  RELATIONS   WITH   WOMEN. 

But  no  social  soul  can  well  be  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  woman ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  was  evi- 
dently peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  attractions 
of  the  opposite  sex.  He  laments  bitterly  that  he 
had  no  sisters.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 
in  his  character  was  his  love  for  children.  It 
appeared  in  early  life ;  it  was  the  comfort  of  his 
age.  The  old  sage  used  to  plead  with  his  friends, 
"  Will  you  lend  me  some  children  ?"  And  the 
children  were  mostly  girls. 

HOW  HE  NEARLY  FELL  IN  LOVE. 

He  was  first  singed  with  the  tender  flame 
when  he  was  twenty,  and  left  alone  in  his  chief's 
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house   with   a   young   lady   relative  for   some   ten 
Havs.     This  is  his  account  of  it:  — 

Of  course  the  intimacy  which  thus  sprang  up  with 
one  just  growing  into  womanhood  was  extremely 
agreeable  ;  the  more  so  because  my  previous  life  had 
kept  me  almost  wholly  out  of  female  society.  As  I 
had  no  sisters,  there  had  been  no  visits  of  girls  to 
our  house,  and  no  visits  on  my  part  to  houses  where 
there  were  girls.  Though,  while  at  Hinton,  I  had 
sometimes  seen  the  sisters  of  one  of  my  fellow- 
pupils,  P ,  whose  family  resided  in  Bath  (con- 
cerning one  of  whom,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  her  bro- 
ther occasionally  quizzed  me,  not  without  reason), 
jet,  practically  this  intercourse,  which  now  com- 
menced in  the  study  or  office  at  King's  End,  was  my 
first  experience  of  anything  more  than  mere  formal 
meetings. 

But  alas !  she  was  already  engaged.  He  felt 
the  shock  of  the  discovery.  He  had  not  gone 
too  far  :  — 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pre-engagement  our  intimacy  would  have  grown  into 
something  serious.  This  would  have  been  a  misfor- 
tune, for  she  had  little  or  nothing,  and  my  prospects 
were  none  of  the  brightest. 

Later  we  find  his  companions  bantering  him  on 
his  "  innocent  flirtations." 


•WHAT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN!" 

When  he  was  thirty  years  old  a  possibility 
dawned  which  will  supply  plenty  of  food  for 
minds  pleased  to  ponder  "  what  might  have  been." 
He  whites  to  a  friend  that  certain  other  friends 
"  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  choose  me  a 
wife." 

The  affair  was  put  into  their  heads  by  the  inquiry 
the  young  lady  made  as  to  the  authorship  of  "  Social 
Statics" — whether  Herbert  Spencer  was  a  real  or 
assumed  name,  etc.,  etc.  So,  on  the  strength  of  the 
lady's  admiration  for  the  book,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances seeming  as  they  thought  suitable,  I  was 
startled  by  the  information  that  they  had  found  a 
\vTife  for  me.  Some  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  the 
introduction  took  place.  I  cannot  say  that  my  in- 
clinations at  all  endorsed  their  theory.  My  objec- 
tion— at  least  the  chief  one — is  a  somewhat  unusual 
one.  The  young  lady  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  highly 
intellectual ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  morbidly  intel- 
lectual. A  small  brain  in  a  state  of  intense  activity 
is  the  best  description.  Moreover,  she  seems  pretty 
nearly  as  combative  as  I  am,  and  has,  I  fancy,  almost 
as  much  self-esteem.  Moreover,  she  did  not  seem  as 
if  she  could  laugh.  So  that,  though  she  is  suffi- 
ciently good-looking,  young,  extremely  open,  a 
poetess  and  an  heiress,  I  do  not  think  that  the  spirit 
will  move  me. 

As  \  learned  afterwards,  the  lady,  too,  was  not 
favourably  impressed.  Probably  she  came  with  high 
anticipations  and  was  disappointed  :  looking  for  in- 
tellectual coruscations  and  meeting  with  nothing  but 
-commonplace  remarks. 


WANTING    WAS— WHAT? 

This  young  lady  is  introduced  as  Miss  Evans, 
the  translatress  of  Strauss,  subsequently  George 
Eliot.  Impressions  evidently  grew  more  favour- 
able. They  used  to  go  to  the  theatres  together. 
Chapman  had  access  to  a  private  terrace  by 
Somerset  House. 

Frequently  on  fine  afternoons  in  May,  June,  and 
July  she  obtained  the  key  ;  and  we  made  our  way  on 
to  the  terrace,  where  we  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  an  hour  or  so,  discussing  many  things. 
Of  course,  as  we  were  frequently  seen  together, 
people  drew  their  inferences.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
seemed  strong.  Naturally,  therefore  .  .  .  there 
were  reports  that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
we  were  about  to  be  married.  But  neither  of  these 
reports  was  true. 

He  certainly  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  her. 
It  was  on  his  advice  that  she  turned  her  un- 
paralleled powers  to  writing  fiction.  He  was  at 
first  the  sole  possessor  of  the  secret  who  George 
Eliot  was.  These  intimate  relations  have  been 
taken  along  with  a  late  utterance  of  Spencer's  :  — 

Physical  beauty  is  a  sine  qua  non  with  me ;  as 
was  once  unhappily  proved  where  the  intellectual 
traits  and  the  emotional  traits  were  of  the  highest. 

And  the  obvious  inference  has  been  drawn. 
About  the  same  time  Spencer  confides  to  a 
friend  that  he  sees  no  probability  of  being  able 
to  marry  without  becoming  a  drudge,  and  he  is 
quite  decided  not  to  be  a  drudge. 

"ONLY    HALF    ALIVE!" 

When  he  was  thirty-five  he  writes  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  Mrs.  Potter,  who  recommended  mar- 
riage as  a  remedy  for  his  rationalism,  and  makes 
this  pathetic  confession:  — 

You  are  doubtless  perfectly  right  in  attributing 
my  present  state  to  an  exclusively  intellectual  life  ; 
and  in  prescribing  exercise  of  the  affections  as  the 
best  remedy.  No  one  is  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  I  am  that  bachelorhood  is  an  unnatural  and  a 
very  injurious  state.  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  (when 
I  was  unfortunate  in  having  no  brothers  or  sisters) 
I  have  been  longing  to  have  my  affections  called  out. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  myself  but 
half  alive  ;  and  have  often  said  that  I  hoped  to  begin 
to  live  some  day. 

"  Only  half  alive !"  Comte  and  Huxley  agreed 
in  pressing  on  him  that  the  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  a  wife  would  be  the  best  cure  for 
his  nervous  breakdown.  And  in  his  latest  re- 
flections, Spencer  looks  back  upon  his  celibacy 
as  a  great  drawback,  and  only  tries  to  console 
himself  by  recalling  the  risks  of  an  unhappy 
marriage.  . 
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HIS    RELATIONS    TO    RELIGION". 

There  was  another  drawback  which  he  did  not 
feel  in  early  life  when  "  the  rebel  "  predominated, 
but  which  trie  Angel  of  Truth  "  revealed  in  the 
sundown  of  life.  The  two  blanks  in  Spencer's 
life  are  suggested  bv  the  closely  related  ideas  of 
sex  and  religion.  In  his  youth  he  had  no  strug- 
gle to  part  with  the  traditional  faith :  it  seems 
not  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  it  simply 
ceased  to  be  credible  to  him  as  he  understood  it. 
When  he  turned  his  critical  faculties  against  it, 
the  process  seems  to  have  cost  him  no  pain ; 
rather  did  it  minister  to  the  egoistic  joy  of  his 
"  habitual  nonconformity."  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  suffered  outwardly.  He  was  renounced  by 
one  intimate  friend,  and  much  later  in  life  a 
billiard-room  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  played, 
was  fumigated  by  a  Scottish  parson  because 
Anti-Christ  had  been  there !  But  the  soul  that 
finds  expression  in  religion  was  in  him  through- 
out. The  first  expression  of  "  wonder  and  awe  " 
we  find  drawn  from  him  was  on  discovering  cer- 
tain fixed  relations  prevailing  between  three  un- 
equal circles  anywhere  placed.  He  was  twenty- 
one  before  he  saw  the  sea,  and  he  records  the 
impression  it  produced  :  a  "  mixture  of  joy  and 
awe — the  awe  resulting  from  the  manifestation  of 
size  and  power,  and  the  joy  from  the  sense  of 
freedom  given  by  limitless  expanse."  And  later 
he  can  say,  "  To  me  there  is  no  place  so  delight- 
ful as  the  beach  :  it  is  the  place  where,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  philosophy  and  poetry  meet."  No 
wonder  he  confesses  to  feeling  much  sympathy 
witn  Leigh  Hunt's  "  religion  of  the  heart." 

HIS   HAPPIEST    HOUR. 

His  first  visit  to  Switzerland  doubtless  provided 
new  and  kindred  sensations  :  for  in  direct  anti- 
thesis to  Kant's  reverence  for  the  starry  heaven 
and  the  law  within,  he  declares :  "  The  sentiment 
— of  awe — has  been  more  especially  produced  in 
me  by  three  things — the  sea,  a  great  mountain, 
and  fine  music  in  a  cathedral."  It  was  the  pre- 
sence of  all  three  (except  the  cathedral)  which 
gave  him  the  happiest  hour  in  all  his  life.  He 
was  spending  his  summer  in  Scotland  :  — 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  gorgeous  colours  of 
clouds  and  sky,  splendid  enough  even  by  themselves 
to  be  long  remembered,  were  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  Sound,  at  the  same  time  that  both  of  its 
sides,  along  with  the  mountains  of  Mull,  were  lighted 
up  by  the  setting  Hun  ;  and,  while  I  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window  gazing  at  this  scene,  music  from 
the  piano  hehind  me  served  as  a  commentary.  The 
exaltation  of  feeling  produced  was  unparalleled  in  my 
experience  ;  and  never  since  has  pleasurrble  emotion 
risen  in  me  to  the  s?.me  intensity. 

THE    PEREMPTORY    NF.KI)    OF    RELIGTON. 

So  he  felt  when  forty-one  ;  and  at  seventy-three 
he  gives  his  mature  verdict.  The  rebel,  the  ag- 
nostic,  the  valetudinarian   and   self-pitier   retreat 


and  disappear :  the  soul  stands  forward  and 
speaks  out  in  tones  of  sublimity  worthy  of  the 
farewell  message  of  Herbert  Spencer:  — 

While  the  current  creed  was  slowly  losing  its  hold 
on  me,  the  sole  question  seemed  to  be  the  truth  or 
untruth  of  the  particular  doctrines  I  had  been  taught. 
But  gradually,  and  especially  of  late  years,  I  have 
become  aware  that  this  is  not  the  sole  question.    .    .    . 

So  conspicuous  are  the  proofs  that  among  unallied 
races  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  progress  in  civili- 
sation has  gone  along  with  development  of  a  religious 
system,  that  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  infer- 
ence that  the  maintenance  of  social  subordination 
has  peremptorily  required  the  aid  of  some  such 
agency. 

Two  thousand  years  of  Christian  culture  has- 
changed  the  primitive  barbarian  very  little.  And  yet 
one  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  has  had  some  effect, 
and  may  infer  that  in  its  absence  things  would  have 
been  worse.  ...  If  prospect  of  definite  eternal 
torture  fails  to  restrain,  still  more  must  prospect  of 
indefinite  temporal  evil  fail. 

When  we  observe,  too,  how.  in- modern  preaching 
theological  dogmas  are  dropping  into  the  background 
and  ethical  doctrines  coming  into  the  foreground,  it 
seems  that  in  course  of  time  we  shall  reach  a  state 
in  which,  recognising  the  mystery  of  things  as  in- 
soluble, religious  organisations  will  be  devoted  to- 
ethical  culture. 

WELL  THAT  RELIGION  SHOULD  LIVE 
Thus  I  have  come  more  and  more  to  look  calmly 
on  forms  of  religious  belief  to  which  I  had,  in  earlier 
days,  a  pronounced  aversion.  Holding  that  they  are 
in  the  main  naturally  adapted  to  their  respective 
peoples  and  times,  it  now  seems  to  me  well  that  they 
should  severally  live  and  work  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions permit,  and,  further,  that  sudden  changes  of 
religious  institutions,  as  of  political  institutions,  are 
certain  to  be  followed  by  reactions. 
#         »         * 

Thus  religious  creeds,  which  in  one  way  or  other 
occupy  the  sphere  that  rational  interpretation  seeks  to- 
occupy  and  fails,  and  fails  the  more  it  seeks,  I  have 
come  to  regard  with  a  sympathy  based  on  community 
of  need  :  feeling  that  dissent  from  them  results  from 
inability  to  accept  the  solutions  offered,  joined  witli 
the  wish  that  solutions  could  be  found. 

"  Sympathy  based  on  community  of  need  " — so 
the  venerable  sage  clasps  hand  ere  he  departs 
with  the  creeds  he  fought  so  fiercely  once. 

AN    UNCOMPLETED    DESIGN. 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  he  tells  us,  he  de- 
voted a  little  attention  to  architecture ;  and 
"  There  was  commenced  a  very  ambitious  design 
__a  vast  temple  of  rather  complex  character  and 
unusual  distribution  of  parts  .  .  .  The  pro- 
ject was  not  carried  far."  Strange  parable  !  For 
in  the  community  of  human  need,  in  the  peremp- 
tory need  tor  answer  to  the  inevitable  questions 
of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  ourselves  and  our 
Universe,  has*  not  the  hoary  Evolutionist  dis- 
cerned dim  outlines  of  the  great  Temple  wherein 
man  is  for  ever  bound  to  worship? 
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THE  MONTH'S  PUBLISHING. 


Nothing  more  is  aimed  at  than  to  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  publications  now  being  issued  in  England. 


Perhaps  no  more  interesting  piece  of  biography 
was  published  during  May  than  the  late  Mr.  Gleig's 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Duke  of 
Wellington"  (419  pp.,  two  portraits.  Blackwood, 
15s.  net).  A  note  by  the  author's  daughter  says 
that  this  volume  is  the  work  of  a  man  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  a  fact  which,  from  its  vigorous,  clear 
■style  no  one  would  have  divined.  As  Mr.  Gleig  be- 
gins by  saying  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
Duke  at  length  either  as  soldier  or  statesmen,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  considerably  more  than  half 
his  pages  devoted  to  the  various  residences  of  Wel- 
lington, the  guests  he  entertained  there,  and  his 
personal  characteristics  ;  it  is  probably  the  chapter 
■dealing  with  these  that  most  readers  will  find  es- 
pecially interesting.  Much  of  the  book  also  deals 
with  the  Duke's  contemporaries,  Peel,  Talleyrand 
and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  among  others.  Mr.  Gleig's 
.acquaintance — which  soon  deepened  into  intimacy — 
with  Wellington  lasted  some  twenty-five  years,  the 
last  four  of  which  Avere  clouded  by  many  signs  of 
•coolness  and  disapproval  earned  because  ivir.  Gleig 
had  on  two  occasions  opposed  Wellington  on  military 
matters -the  restoration  of  the  chaplain  department 
to  the  army,  and  the  opening  of  schools  for  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  both  of  which  were 
proposals  which  made  the  Duke  furious.  For  all 
this,  and  in  spite  of  more  than  one  blemish,  Mr. 
•Gleig  can  still  hold  him  "  the  grandest,  because  the 
truest,  man  modern  times  have  produced,"  and  "  the 
wisest  and  most  loyal  subject  that  ever  served  and 
supported  the  English  throne."  There  is  much  ex- 
cellent characterisation  and  many  most  quotable  pas- 
sages in  this  book,  from  the  perusal  of  which  no  one 
need  be  deterred  from  a  fear  of  dull  pages  or  of  a 
mass  of  military  and  technical  details  which  he  does 
not   understand. 

Dr.  Scherer's  book  on  "  Japan  To-day "  (Illustra- 
tions. Kegan  Paul.  6s.  net)  is  remarkable  as  being 
written  by  someone  who  has  spent  so  many  years 
in  Japan  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  he  does 
not  know  the  Japanese  very  well.  "  No  American 
can  ever  thoroughly  understand  a  Japanese."  .  .  . 
"  Japan  is  a  puzzle,  and  the  Japanese  are  puzzledom 
personified."  When  a  writer  on  Japan  has  lived 
there  long  enough  to  learn  this  we  are  ready  to 
listen  to  him,  even  though  his  work  be  written 
somewhat  too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mis- 
sionary, and  lacks  distinction  in  its  style. 

It  is  the  chapters  dealing  with  Servia  and  Mace- 
donia rather  than  those  recounting  the  horrors  of 
-June  last  which  are  chiefly  valuable  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Vivian's  book  on  "  The  Servian  Tragedy  "  (Richards. 
10s.  6d.  net).  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  that  is  given 
alike  of  Alexander  and  of  Draga.  Mr.  Vivian  thinks 
never  was  a  plot  to  kill  a  king  and  queen  known 
beforehand  to  so  many  people — from  50  to  150,  it  is 
estimated,  and  evidently  he  thinks  the  latter  number, 
the  more  correct.  Warnings,  he  says,  poured  in 
uipon  the  palace  from  every  quarter. 


The  most  important  book  of  travel  published  last 
month  was  that  by  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons  on 
"  Africa  from  South  to  North  through  Marotseland " 
(2  vols.,  276  and  270  pp.  Maps,  illustrations  and 
index.  Lane.  32s.  net).  "  Marotseland "  is  better 
known  as  "  Barotseland,"  and  its  king,  Lewanika, 
was  in  London  in  Coronation  year.  The  volumes 
are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  be- 
cause "  had  not  the  genius  and  foresight  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  created  the  situation  Avhich  saved  to  the 
British  Empire  the  vast  territories  lying  to  the  north 
of  Mafeking,  these  pages  would  never  have  been 
written."  Major  St.  Gibbons'  expedition  lasted  from 
1898  to  1900,  and,  though  he  pretends  to  no  literary 
skill,  his  narrative  is  interesting  and  agreeable  read- 
ing. The  maps  are  excellent,  though  the  illustra- 
tions are  rather  disappointing.  In  the  lengthy  ap- 
pendices are  some  of  the  most  important  pages  of 
these  volumes,  in  which  the  author  states  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  on  "  Natural  Africa,"  and 
his  views  on  such  vexed  questions  as  Missionary 
Enterprise,  his  main  point  being  that  there  is  room 
for  all  sects  in  Africa,  if  only  they  would  not  quarrel, 
and  the  Congo  State,  about  which  his  impression  is 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Those 
interested  in  this  question  might  profitably  study  this 
appendix. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  and  his  daughter  Dorothy 
last  month  added  yet  another  book  to  the  Menpes 
Library  and  Picture  Gallery  in  one,  with  which 
they  are  enriching  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  world. 
These  benefactors  have  given  us  beautiful  books  on 
Japan,  on  the  Durbar,  on  the  World's  Children, 
on  War  Impressions,  to  say  nothing  of  a  series  of 
World  Pictures.  The  subject  of  their  latest  beautiful 
book  is  Venice.  It  is  published  at  20s.  by  A.  and 
C.  Black,  and  contains  one  hundred  pictures  and 
three  hundred  pages  of  letterpress.  Both  artist  and 
author  are  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  tjie  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  they  have  got  their  resources 
in  pigment  and  printers'  ink  to  set  forth  her  charms. 
The  book  is  charmingly  written,  and  Mr.  Menpes' 
pictures  are  wonderfully  reproduced,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  as  popular  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Two  very  delightful  volumes  of  essays  have  -p- 
peared  last  month — Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  "  Avril ; 
being  Essays  on  the  Poetry  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance" (Duckworth.  5s.  net),  and  the  translation 
by  Mr.  de  Mattos  of  Maeterlinck's  volume  of  es- 
says, "The  Double  Garden"  (292  pp.  Allen.  5s. 
net).  Part  of  the  former,  and,  we  think,  all  of  the 
latter  have  already  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
English  and  American.  The  quaint  old  French 
poets  whom  Mr.  Belloc  studies  are  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, Villon,  Marot,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay  and 
Malherbe.  The  essays,  partly  critical,  partly  bio- 
graphical, are  in  style  rather  French  than  English, 
and  after  eveiy  essay  come  charming  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  poet  whose  career  has  just  been 
sketched. 
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Of  Maeterlinck's  essays,  the  first,  "  On  the  Death 
of  a  Little  Dog,"  is  first  not  merely  in  order  of  ar- 
rangement. Perhaps  in  all  literature  there  is  not  a 
more  perfect  description  of  a  man's  relations  to  a 
dog.  and  of  the  dog  itself.  In  their  way  equally 
charming,  but  in  a  field  in  which  others  have  ex- 
celled also,  are  the  essays  on  "Field  Flowers,'' 
"Chrysanthemums.''  and  "  Old-fashioned  Flowers," 
most  particularly  the  last-mentioned. 

"The  Faith  of  Men,"  by  Jack  London  (Heine- 
mann.  6s.),  a  volume  of  short  stories,  of  which 
one  at  least  could  hardly  be  forgotten — "  Batard," 
which  might  be  called  the  Dog  and  the  Man.  The 
author  has  not  quitted  the  Klondike  region.  Singling 
out  one  striking  story,  however,  does  not  for  a 
moment  imply  that  all  are  not  worth  reading,  es- 
pecially "  A  Relic  of  the  Pliocene "  and  "  The  Faith 
uf  Men." 


Of  the  novels,  some  six  or  eight  are  worth  notice. 
"Love's  Proxy,"  by  Richard  Bagot  (Arnold.  6s.),  's 
a  well-told  story  of  a  girl  who  marries  to  set  at  rest 
her  mother's  anxiety  as  to  her  future.  Love's  proxy, 
the  sense  of  duty  which  thus  nearly  wrecked  a  fine 
character,  finally  becomes  love  itself.  There  is  sym- 
pathy in  this  book,  besides  fine  character  drawing. 
In  "Nature's  Comedian"  (Longmans.  6s.),  Mr.  W. 
E.  Norris  has  drawn  a  picture  of  a  character  who, 
call  him  temporising,  faithless,  unstable,  what  you 
will,  yet  has  in  him  some  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
are  made.  And  yet,  again,  he  is  absolutely  natural. 
This,  too,  is  a  well-told  story. 


From  the  extremely  modern  characters  of  Mr. 
Bagot  and  Mr.  Norris  we  go  back  to  the  Elizabethan 
age  in  "  Sir  Mortimer,"  by  Mary  Johnston  (Con- 
stable. 6s.  Illustrated),  a  story,  prettily  and  vividly 
told,  of  love  and  fights  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
heroine  is  maid  of  honour  to  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Sidney's  sister,  and  several  famous  characters, 
including  the  Queen,  are  introduced.  Another  good 
historical  novel,  which  deals  with  the  Venetian 
struggle  under  Manin  against  the  Austrians,  is 
"  Adria,"  by  A.  N.  Hood  (Murray.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated).  "Nyria,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
(Unwin.  6s.),  supposed  to  be  told  psychically,  deals 
with  ancient  Rome,  under  the  Emperor  Titus,  to 
whose  daughter  Nyria  is  household  slave.  The  lead- 
ing characters  o*  the  day  are '  prominently  brought 
forward. 

"  The  Veil  of  the  Temple,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock. 
(J.  Murray.  6s.).  This  is  a  brilliantly  clever  book. 
In  appearance  a  novel,  it  is  in  reality  one  long  dis- 
cussion between  various  mimes  or  puppets,  to  whom 
Mr.  Mallock  gives  human  names,  as  to  whether 
science  has  not  entirely  demolished  not  only  all 
existing  religions,  but  the  foundations  upon  which  any 
religion  or  system  of  morals  can  be  built  up.  That 
there  is  no  God,  that  man  has  no  soul,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  free  will,  that  there  is  no  moral 
responsibility,  no  right,  no  wrong,  no  human  per- 
sonality all  this  and  much  more  inspiriting  teach- 
ing of  the  same  order  is  served  up  with  sauce 
piquante  of  flippant  badinage,  homely  metaphors 
and  society  gossip.  It  is  as  if  we  were  summoned 
to  behold  the  end  of  all  things,  not  by  the  solemn 


strains  of  the  Vies  ira,  but  to  the  merry  music  of 
the  music-hall,  played  on  a  mandolin.  In  the  last 
chapter  Mr.  Mallock,  after  demolishing,  religion  and 
ethics,  is  graciously  pleased  to  explain  how  he  thinks 
he  can  set  them  up  again.  But  the  reader  who  has 
been  luxuriating  in  the  demonstration  that  mora] 
responsibility  is  an  exploded  superstition  will  not 
welcome  his  attempt  to  re-establish  ethics,  while  as> 
for  the  others,  who  have  been  revolted  b\  his 
caperings  over  the  grave  of  God,  it,  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  tolerate  the  demolisher  turned  re- 
construct or. 

Two  volumes  this  month  bear  specially  on  the 
fiscal  question — both  being  free  t**ade  in  every  line. 
In  "The  Return  to  Protection'  (Maemillan*  280 
pp.  Index.  5s.  net),  Mr.  William  Smart,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Glasgow  University,  one  of 
the  fourteen  teachers  of  political  economy  who 
signed  the  Free  Trade  Manifesto  last  year,  publishes 
the  lectures  delivered  by  him  to  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh audiences  early  this  year.  It  is  perhaps  the 
clearest  statement  of  the  free-trade  case  yet  issued  : 
and  the  author  reminds  us  that  at  him.  at  least. 
cannot  be  hurled  the  reproach  of  "no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  business."  Lord  Avebury's  book  on 
"  Free  Trade  "  (Maemillan.  .164  pp.  5s.  net)  is  also 
a  clear  statement  of  the  free  trade  case,  although  we 
think  Dr.  Smart's  book  will  be  the  more  generally- 
useful.  Lord  Avebury's,  however,  contains  a  valuable 
chapter  on  the  lea-st -discussed  "ide  of  the  question 
India.  __ 

A    Million    and    a    Half    for   the    First    Edition 

The  book  of  the  year,  if  the  importance  of  books 
is  measured  by  the  number  printed  and  sold,  is  the 
new  Methodist  Hymn  Book.  Talk  about  novels! 
Some  may  reach  a  hundred  thousand  circulation. 
One  or  two  may.  in  the  United  States,  climb  up  fo 
half  a  million.  But  of  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book 
no  fewer  th^u  a  million  and  a  half  have  been  printed, 
and  that  is  only  a  first  edition.  And.  unlike  other 
books,  this  book  will  not  be  bought,  read  through, 
and  put  away  on  a  shelf  *o  gather  dust  in  silent 
dignity.  Week  after  week,  in  some  households  day 
after  day,  it  will  be  used  bv  old  and  young  until  th" 
binding  (rives   way   and   the    leaves  fall  out. 

What  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  is  to  the 
Church  of  England  the  Hymn  Book  is  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  Hence  the  importance  and  the  deli 
cacy,  and  even  the  danger,  of  the  task  undertaken 
by  the  compilers  of  this  new  and  revised  edition  of 
the  famous  collection  which  for  more  than  a  century 
has  inspired  the  faith,  sustained  the  courage,  and. 
cheered  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow-men. 
(Kelly,   from  Is.   to  60s.) 

Four  or  five  years  have  been  occupied  in  the  pie 
paration  of  the  new  volume,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  an  event  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the 
Methodist  Church  all  over  the  world.  Wesley's 
original  Hymn  Book,  for  which  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated Preface  in  1779,  was  compiled  foi  the  use  of 
the  "Methodist  Societies";  the  new  Hymn  Book. 
after  the  lapse  of  125  years,  provides  for  all  the 
needs  of  a  fully-equipped  church.  The  new  collec- 
tion includes  981  hymns  ;  about  300  of  the  old 
hymns  have  disappeared,  but  there  are  still  430  of 
Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  besides  those  of  John. 
Weslev. 
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The  Danish  Mitrailleuse  prepared  for  Transport. 

THE    DANISH    MITRAILLEUSE. 

While  the  King  was  in  Denmark  on  his  recent 
visit,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
a  new  invention  of  a  Danish  officer.  This  en- 
ables the  principle  of  the  Maxim  gun  to  be 
applied  to  the  rifle,  thus  adding  enormously  to  the 
mobility  of  such  quick-firing  artillery.  The  illus- 
trations show  the  methods  of  carrying  the  gun 
and  the  mitrailleuse  in  action.  Should  no  un- 
foreseen Limitations  crop  up,  this  Danish  inven- 


tion may  well  mark  a  great  revolution  in  modern 
warfare. 


A     FLOATING    THEATRE. 

i'erhaps  the  most  interesting  of  new  vessels- 
plying  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Scientific  American,  is  one 
built  upon  an  extensive  scale  for  use  as  a  floating 
theatre.  The  seating  capacity  is  for  iooo  people, 
and  there  are  boxes  for  the  elite  and  a  pit  for  the 
orchestra.  In  addition,  the  vessel  is  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  numerous  sleeping-rooms  for  the 
actors,  the  deck-hands,  and  all  those  connected 
with  either  the  show  or  the  boat.  The  entire 
force  numbers  forty.  On  the  steamer  which  tow& 
the  floating  theatre,  besides  the  boilers  and  en- 
gines, there  is  a  complete  electric  light  plant,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  dining-room. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  long  water  route  of 
the  floating  theatre  carries  it  into  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  South,  the  season  for  the  show 
does  not  close  until  late  in  the  southern  winter. 
The  entire  route-comprises  2500  miles.  The  boat 
starts  at  Pittsburg  and  visits  the  towns  of  the  coal 
miners  and  steel  workers  along  the  Monongahela 
River.  Next  it  returns  and  goes  down  the  Ohio, 
to  the  Kanawha,  thence  to  Cairo,  and  later  up 
the  Illinois  River  to  La  Salle.  Then,  after  going 
back  to  the  Mississippi,  the  boat  slowly  makes  its 
way  in  the  direction  of  New  Orleans.  The  idea 
of  a  floating  theatre  is  not  exactly  new,  but  the 
extensive  scale  upon  which  it  is  now  being  carried 
on,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  drama,  instead  of  the 
vaudeville  programme  that  is  being  presented, 
attract  unusual  attention  to  the  boat.     "  Faust " 


The  Danish  Mitrailleuse  in  Action. 
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is  the  production  which  has  been  presented  this 
season. 

Along  the  route  of  the  floating  theatre  the 
towns  are  often  but  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart. 
Therefore  the  jumps  of  the  boat  and  its  company 
are  not  long  ones.  On  the  upper  deck  of  the 
steamer  is  a  calliope.  Long  before  the  theatre 
reaches  the  town  in  which  it  is  to  show  the 
sounds  of  this  instrument  may  be  heard.  The 
idle  population  of  the  river  towns  at  once  begins 
to  assemble  on  the  wharf.  As  the  steamer  comes 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  dock  the  calliope 
is  silenced  and  a  brass  band  strikes  up  a  familiar 
air.  The  crowd  on  the  wharf  then  grows  larger. 
Many  are  there  awaiting  the  first  opportunity  to 
secure  reserved  seats.  When  the  boat  touches 
the  wharf  the  sailors,  some  of  whom  later  ar? 
transformed  into  actors,  make  the  vessel  fast  and 
put  the  gang-plank  in  place.  The  scenery  is  ar- 
ranged, and  the  orchestra  rehearses  while  the 
cook  is  preparing  the  next  meal  in  the  kitchen. 
The  people  come  aboard  and  select  their  seats. 
At  night  the  theatre  is  brilliantly  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  a  search-light  flashes  over  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  The  entertainment  lasts  about 
three  hours. 

THE    TRIUMPH     OF    THE    TURBINE. 

To  the  American  Rroiew  of  Reviews  Mr.  A. 
Warren  contributes  an  interesting  illustrated 
paper  entitled  "  The  Turbine :  a  New  Era  of 
Steam.''     He  maintains  that  the  turbine  has  come 


Comparative  Sizes  of  Turbine  and  Reciprocating  Engines. 

<The  outline  shows  one  of  the  newest  vertical  reciprocating  engines, 
enclosing  a  Parsons  turbine-generator  unit  of  the  same  capacity.) 


The  "  First  Aid  "  Motor  Car. 
to   stay.      Its   applications   are   limitless,    but   its 
special  service  is  for  driving  electrical  generators 
whether  afloat  or  ashore. 

Already  it  is  world-wide  in  its  amplication.  It  is 
working  at  the  De  lieers  mines  in  Africa  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2000  kilowatts.  It  is  driving  passenger  vQfl 
seLs  on  the  Clyde  and  the  English  Channel.  The 
Allan  Line  is  building  a  large  turbine  steamer  for 
the  mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
The  two  new  25-knot  Cunarders  are  to  be  turbine 
driven.  There  will  be  60.000  horse-power  in  each 
ship.  The  highest  -powered  steamship  ever  built  here- 
tofore is  the  "Kaiser  Wilhelni  II.,"  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd.  This  vessel  has  reciprocating  en- 
gines nf  40,000  horse-power.  The  significance  of  the 
Cunard  departure  must  be  apparent  to  everyone. 
And  the  comfort  of  ocean  travellers  will  be  vastly 
increased  by  the  absence  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
piston  engines.  The  newest  ocean-going  steam  yachts 
are  turbine-driven.  Turbine  torpedo-boats  are  no 
lunger  novelties.  The  great  naval  powers  are  still 
experimenting,  but  merchant  ship-owners  have  gone 
far  beyond  experiment,  and  manufacturers  in  all 
countries  are  installing  turbines  as  fast  as  they  can 
get  them. 

A    HUMANITARIAN     MOTOR    CAR. 

The  range  of  usefulness  of  the  motor-car  ex- 
tends day  by  day,  and  now  we  see  it  finding  its 
way  on  to  the  battlefield  to  succour  the  wounded 
and  dying.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  in  the 
rendering  of  first  aid  to  the  wounded  is  that  the 
bearers  and  surgeons  are  almost  certain  to  be  shot 
down  in  the  very  act  of  doing  their  work.  The 
armoured  motor,  with  wings  which  spread  widely 
on  either  side,  is  able  to  offer  to  the  bearers  and 
attendants  security  from  the  bullets,  being  en- 
rased  in  armour  of  sufficient  thickness. 

LIGHTING    BY    ALCOHOL. 

Tn  the  Revue  Generate  de  Chitnie  (Paris)  Profes- 
sor VVittelshofer  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  light- 
ing by  alcohol.  These  advantages,  he  declares, 
are  twofold.  The  first  (which  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage at  certain  seasons  only)  is  that  alcohol 
develops  less  heat.     The  other  advantage  is  that 
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an  alcohol  lamp  develops  less  carbonic  acid  gas. 
By  the  combustion  of  ioo  grams  of  alcohol,  163 
grams  of  carbonic-acid  gas  are  formed :  100 
grams  of  petroleum  in  combustion  develops  312 
grams  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  The  petroleum  lamp 
poisons  the  atmosphere  very  much  more  quickly 
than  the  alcohol  lamp. 


A    STEP    IN     NEWSPAPER    DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Times,  following  the  example  of  the  Daily 
Paper,  is  inaugurating  a  house-to-house  delivery; 


Two  Hundred  Automatic  Machines  are  in  use  in  Berlin 
for  the  Supply  of  Newspapers  by  the  Usual  Coin-in- 
the-Slot  Method. 

but  in  Berlin  the  newspapers  have  gone  even  fur- 
ther, and  now  supply  their  copies  automatically 
from  coin-in-the-slot  machines. 

THE    MOTOR    OMNIBUS    v.    THE    ELECTRIC 
TRAM. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  Mr.  H.  Barker- 
Lane,  writing  on  -'  The  Problem  of  Public  Con- 
veyance and  its  Solution,"  contends  that  in  every 
way  the  motor  omnibus  is  more  likely  to  solve  the 
problem  than  the  electric  tram.  He  thus  sums 
up  the  advantages  of  the  motor  omnibus:  — 

First  :  Quicker  service,  resulting  from  capability 
to  thread  in  and  out  of  the  busy  traffic  ;  to  pass  an- 
other of  its  own  class  of  conveyance,  or  any  other 
forming  an  obstacle.  Second  :  Smaller  carrying  capa- 
city facilitates  quicker  service  and  conduces  to  higher 
speed  with  safety.  Third  :  No  monopoly  of  the  road, 
and  the  carrying  unit  is  capable  of  picking  up  or  set- 
ting down  at  any  point  and  near  the  causeways. 
Fourth  :  The  route  may  be  changed  at  short  notice, 
without  cost  or  further  delay,  so  as  to  fully  benefit 
new  districts,  summer  traffic,  trips,  or  to  avoid  road 
repairing  operations.  Fifth  :  Through  fast  cars  may 
be  run  at  times  of  going  and  returning  from  business. 
Sixth  :  In  case  of  a  bus  breaking  down  the  whole 
traffic  is  not  stopped. 

For  a  town  with  a  population  of  250,000,  he 
compares  the  cost  of  overhead  electric  cars  and 
a  first-class  motor  omnibus  system,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  finds  that  the  cars  require  an  outlay 


of  ,£342,000  for  land,  power  station,  track  and 
overhead  equipment,  none  of  which  is  needed  for 
the  motor  omnibuses.  This  item,  therefore,  for 
the  motors  is  reduced  to  zero.  The  largest  an- 
nual profit  which  can  be  expected  from  the  car 
system  he  puts  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  reasonable 
net  profit  per  annum  for  the  motor  omnibuses  at 
16.6  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  he  thinks  prob- 
ably an  under-estimate. 

FIGHTING    THE    FLAMES    IN    SKYSCRAPERS. 

The  ever-increasing  growth  upwards  of  the 
buildings  in  the  great  American  cities  has  neces- 
sitated a  special  system  of  water-supply  in  case 
of  fire.  There  are  buildings  untouchable  even  by 
the  high  water-towers  in  use  in  the  American  fire 
brigades.  Under  the  latest  system  all  the  win- 
dows are  lined  with  water-pipes  perforated  to 
allow  of  water  being  sprayed  simultaneously  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  building. 


ACETYLENE. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  made  in  the  use  of 
acetylene  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
appears  in  Le  Monde  Illustre  (Paris).  Hereto- 
fore, says  this  journal,  there  have  been  misunder- 
standings on  the  subject,  and  underground  pre- 
judices against  lighting  by  this  gas.  There  is  no 
reason,  this  journal  continues,  why  its  generation 
should  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  A  few  simple 
principles  must  be  observed,  such  as  the  proper 
proportion  of  air  in  the  flame — that  is  all. 


Fire  Test  in  a  New  York  Skyscraper.  Salt  Water  from 
the  River  being  pumped  through  the  Stand-pipes  in 
the  Building. 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE -Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.   L.  JACK, 

Manager. 
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PRINCIPAL     BRANCH     OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore 

and  Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 
VICTORIA  :    Citizens'     Buildings,     Collins    Street, 

Melbourne. 
QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 

Brisbane. 
SOUTH    AUSTRALIA:     Citizens'    Buildings,    King 

William  Street,  Adelaide. 
NEW    ZEALAND:    Citizens'     Chambers,     Custom 

House  Quay,  Wellington. 
WESTERN    AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Streets, 

Perth. 
TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:    Citizens'   House,  24  and  25 

King  William  Street,  London,  E.C. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER. 


HAS    MONEY  TO    LEND  on  .•art*  of 

Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
cultural &  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  &  C.L.),  or  Govern- 
ment Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At   the    Lowest    Current    Rates  of    Interest. 


INSURANCE    NOTES. 


Life  assurance  has  made  astonishing  strides  in 
Australasia  during  the  last  20  years.  The  total  re- 
venue of  (lie  Life  Assurance  companies  re] (resented 
amounted  to  £1,602,000  20  years  ago  ;  10  years  ago 
il  was  £3,674,000  and  I. .-day  exceeds  £5.000.000. 
The  assets  have  shown  a  tremendous  increase.  From 
a  total  of  £6,702,000  in  1883,  they  rose  to 
£19,894,000  in  1893,  while  at  the  close  of  1903  they 
liad  reached  the  enormous  total  of  £54,890,000  a 
monument  to  the  providence  of  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralasia. This  huge  sum  is  safely  invested  in  hist 
class  securities.  Loans  on  mortgage  absorb  about 
I7g-  millions.  Government  and  other  public  securi- 
ties six  millions,  and  loans  on  policies  and  persona] 
security  to  about  the  same  figure.  The  liabilities  to 
policy-holders  under  their  policies  and  bonuses 
amount  to  about  £110.000.000,  which  has  to  be  duly 
met  in  course  of  time.  Such  results  in  a  young 
country  are  truly  surprising. 


The  recent  daring  burglary  committed  in  the  Box 
Hill  branch  of  the  English.  Scottish  anil  Australian 
Hank  hss  brought  under  notice  the  measures  taken 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  safeguard  banks  from 
robbery.  In  America,  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation numbers  about  7000  banks  on  its  books, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  they  have  suffered  a 
total  loss  of  only  £20,000  from  burglars  and  sneak 
thieves,  while  non-members  of  the  association  have 
lost  £170,000.  The  freedom  from  heavy  loss  by  the 
Association  Banks  is  ascribed  to  the  relentless 
tracking  of  the  perpetrators  of  robberies.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  case  of  a  robbery  from  a  bank  whose 
capital  only  amounted  to  £3000,  the  association  ex- 
pended  £1000  in  tracing  the  thieves. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  held  by  the 
banks  of  Australasia  and  New  Zealand  at  the  close 
of  1903  was  £107,081.000,  as  against  £101,021,000, 
at  the  close  ,,f  the  previous  decade. 


Loans   may  be  arranged  for  a  fixed   term  or  repayable  by 
Instalments    without    notice   or  payment   of   any   fine. 


A  curious  kind  of  insurance  is  said  to  have  been 
started  in  Denmark.  By  paying  down  £44  at  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  her  parents  insure  for  her  an 
annuity  of  £5  if  she  should  not  be  married  at  30, 
of  £10  at  40,  of  £12  at  50,  and  so  on.  If  she,  how- 
ever, married  before  her  thirtieth  year,  the  whole 
£44  is  paid  brer  to  her.-  -Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

London  advices  show  that  war  rates  to  Japan  are 
now  almost  nominal.  The  extra  rate  for  war  risk 
for  coal  cargoes  in  February  last  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  was  80s.  per  cent.,  but  in  May  only 
5s.  was  charged. 

Following  on  the  recent  Baltimore  conflagration, 
the  Baltimore  t  nderwriters'  Association  have  a<l  ■ 
vanced  their  rates  25  per  cent,  on  all  risks  except- 
ing where  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  or  where 
sprinklers  are  installed. 
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MAGIC. 

In  ancient  days  the  remarkable  curative  properties  of  a  medicine  which  possessed  the  power  to  cure 
complaints  so,  seemingly,  different  in  their  origin  as 

Rheumatism  Indigestion  Gravel 

Gout  Anaemia  Stone 

Neuralgia  Blood    Disorders  Bladder    Troubles 

Backache  Biliousness  General    Debility 

Sciatica  Jaundice  Sick    Headache 

would  have  been  regarded  as  magical,  but  Magic  is  dead  and  Science  reigns  supreme;  No  effect  is  now 
allowed  to  be  attribut  -d  to  a  supernatural  cause.  We  demand  in  each  case  a  scientific  explanation,  definite, 
clear  and  comprehensive.     In  order  that  it  may  be  fully  understood  why 

Warner's  Safe  Cure 

cures,  as  it  does,  all  of  the  above  mentioned  disorders  completely  and  permanently,  it  must  be  realised  that 
each  of  them  is  but  the  manifestation  of  a  diseased  or  inactive  condition  of  the 

KIDNEYS   and    LIVER. 

If  these  vital  organs  are  working  freely  and  perfectly,  none  of  the  "disorders  in  the  list  given  can 
afflict  us.  This  important  fact  will  be  fully  realised  by  reading  the  following  description  of  the  wonderful 
functions  performed  by  the  kidneys  and  liver  : 

The  Kidneys  filter  and  extract  fn  in  the  blood  about  three  pints  of  urine  every  day.  _  111  this  quantity 
of  urine  are  dissolve. I  about  an  ounce  of  urea,  ten  to  twelve  grains  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  together  with 
other  animal  and  mineral  matter  varving  fi<  m  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce.  When  the  kidneys 
are  in  health,  all  this  solid  matter  is  in  solution  and  is  invisible.  Directly  the  kidneys,  through  either 
weakness  or  disease,  become  unfit  to  do  their  duty  properly,  a  proportion  of  the  solid  matter  remains  in  the 
b'ood,  becomes  actively  po'sonous. -and  causes  us  to  suffer  from  uric  disorders  such  as  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Backache,  Sciatica,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  and  Bright's  Disease. 
A  simple  test  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  to  place  some  urine,  passed  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  in  a  covered  glass,  and  let  it  stand  until  next  morning.  If  it  is  then  cloudy,  or  there  is  a  brick- 
dust  like  sediment,  or  if  particles  float  about  in  it,  or  it  is  of  an  unnatural  colour,  the  kidneys  are  not 
healthy,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  in  adopting  remedial  measures,  or  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  some 
less  serious  but  more  painful  illness  will  result. 

The  Liver.— In  the  liver  various  substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood.  Two  or  three  pounds 
of  bile  are  thus  made  from  the  blood  every  day.  The  liver  takes  sugar  from  the  blood,  converts  it  into 
another  form,  and  stores  it  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  again  supply  it  to  the  blood,  gradually,  as  the  latter 
requires  enrichment.  The  liver  changes  uric  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  into  urea,  which  is  completely 
soluble,  and  the  liver  also  deals  with  blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their  life  and  are  useful  no  longer. 
When  the  liver  is  inactive  or  diseased  we  suffer  from  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Anaemia,  Sick  Headache 
and  Blood  Disorders. 

The  health  of  the  liver  and  of  the  kidneys  is  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
kidneys  to  be  affected  and  the  liver  to  remain  healthy,  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  scientific  research,  directed  specially  to  diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Liver,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  medicine  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  Warner's  Safe 
Cure.  It  was  realised,  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  curat.ve  agent 
which  would  act  equally  upon  the  kidneys  and  upon  the  liver,  these  organs  being  so  immediately  associated 
in  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  body's  waste  material,  and,  after  many  disappointments,  the  medicine  which 
possessed  the  required  Pction  in  the  fullest  degree  was  at  length  discovered.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cures 
all  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  "liver,  and,  by  restoring  their  activity,  these  vital  organs  are  able  to  rid 
the  body,  through  the  natural  channels,  of  the  urinary  and  biliary  poisons,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the 
system,  are  the  cause  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,  Tackache,  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders, 
■Anaemia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Jaundice.  Sick  Headache,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles  and  General 
'Debility.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cures  all  these  disorders  simply  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  disorder.  This 
is  the  reason  why  cures  effected  bv  Warner's  Safe  Cure  are  permanent  cures. 
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